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The Many Laundries,—of almost every 
age. both for—Hand Power,—Steam Power,—Gas Power, 
--Water Power,—that we have during the last twenty-five 
years fitted up almost everywhere,—have uniformly been 
satisfactory in their results—those of recent years more 
especially so. Economy,—and a perfect and thorough system 
of clean<ing and purifying all sorts of linen,—more especially 
essential to bodily health,—are absolutely 
ensured. 


Consultation by appointment ;—every class of Laundry can 
be inspected in operation,—complete plans furnished when 
required,—as required,—for House, Mansion, School, Hotel, 
Workhouse, Asylum, Hospital, or Steam ‘Laundry. 


General Catalogue free by post. 


Our Model Dairy Fittings consist of THO] 
Diaphragm ’ Barrel and Mo ony Box Churns, ‘ Albany’ OMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
and ‘Springfield’ Butter Workers, Revolving-Disc Milk Pan Laundry and Dairy Engineers, 
Stands, to which some 40 Gold and Silver Medals have been 140 to 143, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON; 


awarded. See special Dairy Catalogue (which is very com- Victoria St., Manchester; Bold St., Liverpool ; 
prehensive), free by post. and Crescent Iron Works, Salford. 


GRANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Queen’s Quality, for Household use and for the weak and aged. 
Sportsman’s Quality—for out-door use and for Travellers. 

GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
T 0 N | EF A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, made with choice Brandy. 
A fine appetiser ; pleasant with Aerated Waters. 
GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 
L| 0 UJ E UJ R S A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac. 
6 Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &. 

Silver Medal, Manufacturers : 

Health Exhibition. | T. GRANT & SONS, Maidstone. 


JOHN CARTERS Revised and Enlarged. 


MACHINE 
LONDON IN 1885 


easy chair, bed, or 
PRICES from £1. 1s. 


BATH CHAIRS 30° 


Self-Propelling Chairs, Alo ite Chief Suburbs and Environs 
Chats, By HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of “Royal Guide to the London 
From S51. Ss. 


Bed Table Charities,” &. 


JOHN CARTER, ba, New Cavendish 8t., | LONDON 


Portland Place, London, W.—0nly Address. W. H. ALLEN AND CO.,, 


18, Waterloo Place. S.W. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


Lord Tennyson’s New Book. 


“ie AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


With 100 Pictures by Mr. Linley Sambourne. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES: 


A FAIRY TALE FOR A LAND BABY. 
A New Edition. With One Hundred Pictures by LinLey SamMBouRNE. Fcap. 4to. 12s. 6d. 
‘The Times says: “It need not be said that in illustrating ‘The Water Babies’ Mr. Sambourne has found 
himself ver: —_ at home. . Altogether, the volume can be recommended as something more than a 
‘Christmas k’ of merit.” 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
THE SEVEN GIFTS” yo ole to the Diocese of Canterbury on his Primary 
Visitation. By Epwarp Wuire, Archbishop. With an Appendix. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Bishop Temple’s Bampton Lectures. Popular Edition. 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. Being the Bampton 


erg for 1884. By the Right Rev. Frepxrick, Bishop or Lonpon. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
vO. 


A New Book by the Bishop of Ripon. 
TRUTH IN TALE: Addresses chiefly to Children. By the Right Rev. Wm. Borp 
CarpgnTER, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d 
A New Book by the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Sermons preached in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral by the Very Reverend R. W. Cuurcn, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo0. 4s. 6d. 


JOHN MORLEY’S WRITINGS. 


Messrs. MacmiLuan & Co. have the p e to a New Edition of the Writings of Joun Mor.er. 
This Edition will be printed in Globe tee. (uniform with the ‘‘ Eversley ’’ Kingsley), and will be contained in 
Eight Volumes, to be published in the following order :— 


Voltaire. be 1886. Compromise. Revised and En- 

Rousseau. Two Vols. - - ‘ebruary ,, ses 

Diderot and the Encyclo- larged Edition. One Vol.- - April 1886. 
peedists. TwoVols. - - March ,, Miscellanies. Two Vols. - May ,, 


A New Book by the Author of “ Alice in Wonderland.” 


A TANGLED TALE. By Lewis Carrout, Author of “Alice’s Adventures in 
Reprinted from “The Monthly Packet.” With Six Illustrations by Arthur B. Frost. 
wn 


A New Book by Mr. Walter Crane. 
THE SIRENS THREE. A Poem. Written and Illustrated by Watrer Crane. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL INTIME. Translated from the French, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Mrs. Humpury Warp. Two vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN: His Sensations and Ideas. By Watrer Pater, 


M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Author of ‘“‘ The Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry,” &c. Second 
Edition. 2vols. 8vo. 12s. 


THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE. An Address delivered 


to the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the British Association, Aberdeen, 1885. By Professor 
Henry Srpewick, M.A., Litt. D. Crown 8vo. 
Macmillan’s Six-Shilling Popular Novels.—New Volume. 
ZOROASTER : By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Issacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” 
*“*A Roman Singer,” &. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STORY OF CATHERINE. By the “Author of “A Lost Love” (AsHFoRD 


OweEN). Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE IDEA OF GOD AS AFFECTED BY MODERN KNOWLEDGE. By Joun 


Fiske, Author of ‘ Man’s Destiny,” &. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


THE PARADISE OF DANTE. Edited, with a Prose Translation and Notes, by 


A. J. Butter, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Translator of ‘‘The Purgatory of 
Dante.”’ Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Goiden Treasury Series._New Volume, Large-paper ‘Edition. 
IN MEMORIAM. 18mo. 4s. 6d. Also a limited Edition on large paper. 8vo. 9s. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Six Lectures delivered in 1868 before the Society. of 
Apothecaries of London. By Sir Henry E. Roscor, LL.D., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, Revised and Con- 
siderably Enlarged by the’ nha. and by ARTHUR ScHUSTER, F.R.S., Ph.D. With Appendices, numerous 
Illustrations and Plates. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Early in 1886 will be published, Royal 8vo., Price 28s., 


Gazetteer the Territories 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 


WICEROWZ OF XKINDIA, 
By EDWARD THORNTON, 


Revised and Edited by SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, C.L.E., formerly Press Commissioner in India, &c., 
and ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, of H.M.’s Indian (Home) Civil Service, 
Translator of the “ Anvar-i-Sahailié.” 


When Thornton’s “ Gazetteer of India ” was originally presented to the public, 
it was the only compilation of its kind, and it was obviously desirable that, within 
reasonable limits, the work should be sufficiently comprehensive to give the reader 
some insight into the history of the various localities enumerated. Since that 
date, however, Hunter’s “Imperial Gazetteer” has been prepared, which is not 
only much more ample than its predecessor, but is further to be greatly enlarged in 
the New Edition now in course of production. In these circumstances it has 
been thought incumbent, when issuing a New Edition of Thornton’s “ Gazetteer” 
corrected up to date, to modify in some measure the plan of the work by omitting 
much of the detail and giving only such leading facts and figures as will suffice for 
ordinary purposes of reference, a plan which has the additional advantage of 
reducing the work to one moderate-sized volume. 


The joint names which appear on the title-page will, it is hoped, serve as a 
guarantee to the public that the “‘ Gazetteer” is in the main accurate and trust- 
worthy, free alike from sins of omission and commission. It will be found to 
contain the names of many hundreds of places not included in any former edition, 
while the areas and populations have been revised by the data given in the Census 
Report of 1881. 


The work will be published in One Volume, octavo, and will comprise about 
1,000 pages. Price 28s. 


Just Published, in cloth case, or on roller varnished. Dedicated to the 
Metropolitan and Bishops of India. 31s. 6d. 


A DIOCESAN MAP OF INDIA AND CEYLON, 1885 


Drawn and Compiled from the latest Authorities by the 


REV. DONALD J. MACKEY, M.A., F.SS., &c., 
Canon and Precentor of S. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth. 


N.B.—Author of Diocesan Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183 WATERLOO PLACE. 8.W. 
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GHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


New Novel by the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret.” 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


BELG RA WYVIA. 


The Number for JANUARY contains the First Chapters of 
A NEW NOVEL BY MISS BRADDON, 


ENTITLED 


MEO ES. 


With Illustrations by P. MACNAB. 
This Novel will be continued throughout the year. In addition to several of the short Stories for whieh 


“BELGRAVIA”’ is so famous, there also appear in this Number the First Chapters of A NEW SERIAL 
STORY, entitlea 


THAT OTHER PERSON. 


SHILLING MONTHLY. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY contains a Story by the nin + JOHN HERRING,” “ MEHALAH,” &., 
enti 


WANTED, A READER. 


In addition to Articles upon subjects in Literature, a, and Art, for which “THE GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE” has so high a reputation, ‘‘Science Notes,” by W. Marrieo Wituiams, F.R.A.S., and “ Table 
Talk,” by SYLvANuS Ursa, will be continued Monthly. 


CAMIOLA: a Novel. By J ustin McCarruy, Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” 


&e. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. dition. 


OTHMAR: a Novel. (A Sequel to “Princess Napraxine.”) By Ovurpa. 3 


vols., Crown 8vo. 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: @ Novel. By D. Curisrre Murray, Author 


of “‘ Joseph's Coat,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo, [LImmediately. 
FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Granr Atten, Author of “Strange Stories,’ 
“Babylon,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. (Shortly. 


PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. By R. Lovrs Srevenson, Author of “New 


Arabian Nights,’ &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. Second Edition. 


LOVE—OR A NAME. By Jotran HAWTHORNE, Author of “Garth,” “ For- 


tune’s Fool,’ &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


ASTUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. By Avcernon Cuartes Swinsurne. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra. 


THE EARTHQUAKE: or, Six Days and a Sabbath. By Roserr 


Bucwanan. Crown 8vo., cloth 6s. 


INDOOR PAUPERS: a Book of Experiences. By One or Tuem. With a 


Preface by R. Sims. Crown 8vo., Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE OPEN AIR. By Ricnarp Jerrerins, Author of “The Gamekeeper 


Home,” ‘* Nature near London,” “ The Life of the Fields,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 


IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. By W. Cuarx Russeti, Author of “The 
— A the Grosvenor,” “ Round the Galley Fire,” “On the Fo’k’sle Head,’’ &c. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra. 


Walford’s County Families for 1886; or, Royal Manual of the Titled and 
Untitled Aristocracy of the Three Kingdoms. Imperial 8vo., cloth gilt. £2 10x. 


Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and House of 


Commons for 1835-6. In One Volume, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
Walford’s Shilling Peerage for 1886. 
Walford’s Shilling Baronetage for 1886. 
Walford’s Shilling Knightage for 1886. 
‘Walford’s Shilling House of Commons for 1886. (Immediately. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S LIST 
NEW & FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


A HISTORY OF TORYISM, 
From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1783 to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. By 
T. E. Kessen, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of “ Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Speeches.” 8vo. 16s. 


AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY. 
By Joun Futrorp Vicary, Author of “ A Danish Parsonage,” and “ Readings from the Dane.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. 


By Generar E. F. Burton, Madras Staff Corps. With 8 full-page Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. 8vo. 18s. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL CHESNEY, 
Colonel Commandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &. By his Wire and DAvGHTER. 
Edited by Stantey Lane-Poote. Demy 8yo. 18s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. 

Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical 
and Theological Terms, of the Muhammadan Religion. By Tuomas Patrick Hucues, B.D., 
M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, 
Peshawur, Afghanistan. Royal 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 42s. 


A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 


By Epwarp Tuornton. New Edition, Revised and Edited by Srr Roper Lerusriper, C.LE., and 
Artuur N. Wotraston, H.M. Indian (Home) Civil Service. Thick 8vo. 28s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Jonn H. Incram. 


New Volume. RACHEL. By Mrs. KEennarp. 


ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP. 


Comprising Specimens of Persian Handwriting. Illustrated with facsimiles from Originals in the 
South Kensington Museum, to which are added Illustrations of the Nagari character 
By the late Professor PALMER and FrEepERIc Pincort. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, As told by its own Historians; 


The Local Muhammadan Dynasties. Vol. 1—Gujarat. By Joun Dowson, M R.A.S., late 
Professor of the Staff College. Forming a Sequel, in two or more volumes to Sir H. M. Elliott’s original 
work on the “ Muhammadan Period of the History of India”; already Edited, 
Annotated, and Amplified, by the same Author. 

Published under the Patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. 


TASHIL-UL-KALAM, 


Or, HINDUSTANI MADE EASY. By Coronet W. R. M. Hotroyp, Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjab. 2nd Edition. ds. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 


Edited, with Notes, Explanatory and Philological, by Jonn BrapsHaw, M.A., LL.D. 2nd Edition. 
One Vol. 7s. 6d. 


A DIOCESAN MAP OF INDIA AND CEYLON, 1885. 


Drawn and Compiled by the Rev. Donatp J. Mackey, M.A., &c., Author of Diocesan Maps of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. In cloth case, or on rollers varnished. 31s. 6d. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, S8.W. 
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HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Each Number contains 160 Royal 8vo. pages and about 66 Woodcut Illustrations. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 15s., including Postage. 


Half-yearly Volumes, December to May, and June to November, neatly bound in cloth, 
price 8s. 6d. 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1886. - 


With the CHARMING CHRISTMAS NUMBER, December 1885, commences the NEW 
VOLUME, and the Publishers respectfully invite attention to some of the leading attractions 
for the New Year, detailed in the following :— 


A NEW EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Publishers have concluded an arrangement with Mr. W. D. Howells, by which all the new 
writings of that author—his novels, short stories, descriptive sketches, and dramatic pieces—will be 
exclusively at their disposal from the beginning of 1886. Mr. Howells is also to contribute menthly 
to Harper's Mayazine, beginning with the January Number, an editorial department having a relation 
to literature corresponding to that which the “ Editor’s Easy Chair” has to society. The new 
department will be styled the ‘“ Editor’s Study.” 


SERIAL FICTION. 

The two novels now in course of publication—Miss Woolson’s “ East Angels,” and Mr. Howells’s 
“ Indian Summer ”—easily take the foremost place in current serial fiction. These will run through 
several numbers, and, upon their completion, will be followed by stories from Mrs. Dinah Maria 
Craik, author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” and R. D. Blackmore, author of “ Lorna Doone.” The 
scene of Mr. Blackmore's new novel, “ Springhaven,” which will be effectively illustrated by Alfred 
Parsons and Frederick Barnard, will be laid in a rural district of England during the time of the 
Napoleonic wars. Mrs. Craik’s novel will be entitled “ King Arthur: not a Love Story.” 


A NOVEL SERIES. 
The great literary event of the year will be the publication of a series of papers, taking the shape 
of a story, and depicting characteristic features of American Society, written by Charles Dudley 
Warner, and illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


The series of papers on “ Great American Industries” will be continued, under the general charge 
of Mr. R. R. Bowker. They will comprise “ A Lampful of Oil,” Sugar, Paper, Cotton, Wool, Iron, and 
other staple products, each artistically illustrated. 


PAPERS ON ART SUBJECTS. 


In a series of illustrated papers, the result of a recent extended tour of observation, Mr. Russell 
Sturgis will consider several of the important cities of Europe with reference to the most notable 
and significant art treasures peculiar to each, and especially claiming the attention of all thoughtful 
readers and lovers of art. Among other richly illustrated articles on art subjects to appear during 
the year may be mentioned “ The New Gallery of Tapestries in Florence,” “* Ravenna and its Mosaics,” 
“The Art Movement in New York,” by George Parsons Lathrop; an interesting article on “ Our 
Artist Contributors,” by W. M. Laffan; and contributions by Dr. Charles Waldstein. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


A paper on “ Orchids,” by F. W. Burbidge, F.L.S., beautifully illustrated by William Hamilton 
‘Gibson and Alfred Parsons. Mr. F. Satterthwaite will contribute a paper entitled “ Plebeian and 
Aristocratic Pigeons,” illustrated by Gibson; Hugh Dalziel one on ‘‘Dogs and their Management”; 
and Dr. W. T. Greene another on “ The Keeping of Birds,” beautifully illustrated by A. F. Lydon. 
Other studies in natural history will be illustrated by James C. Beard. 


SEVERAL OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES, LITERARY AND ARTISTIC. 


Mr. E, A. Abbey will continue his series of illustrations for ‘She Stoops to Conquer”; Mr. Alfred 
Parsons will supply ‘Sketches of the Avon”; illustrated papers will appear on “ The Navies of 


en gy S by Sir Edward Reed ; Madam Adam will contribute personal recollections of her Salon in 
aris, &c. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON, 
188, Street, E.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: Being a Description of some of the most Famous. 
Instances of the Leading into Ambush and Surprise of Armies, from the time of Hannibal to 
the period of the Indian Mutiny. By Colonel G. B. Matigson, C.S.I., Author of “ The Decisive- 
Battles of India,” &c. 8vo. With Portrait of General Lord Marx Kerr, K.C.B. 18s. 

**Colonel Malleson has dealt with his subjects in an interesting and skilful manner, putting living flesh on the 


dry bones of history, and bringing scenes dimmed by the lapse of centuries almost as vividly before our eyes as if 
the incidents described had happened yesterday.’’—Athenewm. 

“Each of Colonel Malleson’s books is veritably an improvement on its predecessor, and this his latest pro- 
duction—a description of half a score memorable events in the history of the world—is a eget en of the 
art of os | = authentic information in the shape of a series of entertaining, ily-remembered 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a 
— INTERPRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block Printing and other Illustrations. 
8. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY and of the Disturbances which 
Accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Hotmes. Second Edition, Revised.. 
8vo. With Map and Plans. 21s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746 to 1849 Inclusive. ‘With a 
Portrait of the Author, Map, and 4 Plans. By Colonel G. B. Matteson, C.S.L, Author of the 
“ Battlefields of Germany.” 8vo. Second Edition, with Additional Chapter. 18s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Incram. New Volume. 
WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. By EtizaserH Rosins PENNELL. Crown 8vo 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest 
to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Kreng, C.1.E., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Turks 
in India,” &c. 8vo. with Map. 18s. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. By Percy M. Tuornton, Author 
of “ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo., with Illustrations and Map. lds. 


The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 


War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By Col. G. B. Manueson, C.S.1., 
Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 


THE WAR IN BURMA. 


Works on Burma, by Colonel W. F. B. LAURIE. 


OUR BURMESE WARS 


AND RELATIONS WITH BURMA, &c. 
Price 16s. With a Map. 


ASHE PFPWVEE, 


THE EASTERN, FOREMOST, OR SUPERIOR COUNTRY. 


Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 


** No one is better capable of treating the subject.””—Atheneum, 


‘* Well informed on the subject on which he writes, and he has conveyed a unt of infor- 
mation in a very readable forms potty yed a large amo trustworthy 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 18 Warertoo S.W. 
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A SELECTION OF BIOGRAPHIES 


OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


W. HH. SMITH & SON, 


186 STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded Carriage Free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
Published at. Offered at. 
8. 
Albemarle, Earl of, Fifty Years of My Life. 2vols. ... 
Aytoun, W, E., Memoir of. By Sir Theodore Martin 
Bright, John, M.P., the Life and Speeches of. By G. Barnett Smith as ose 7 
a Oliver Madox, a Biographical Sketch, 1855-1874. By J. H. Ingram. 

Busbecgq, O. G. de, Life and Letters of. By C. T. Forster and F. H. B. Daniell. » 

2 vols. ... 
Catherine of Arragon ‘and the Sources of the English ‘Reformation. By A. 

du Boys. Edited (from the French) by Miss Yonge. 2 vols. ... 
Charlotte of Wales, Princess: a Brief Memoir. By Lady Rose Weigall. Portrait 
Clayton, E. C., English Female Artists. 2 vols. ... 
————_——— Female Warriors: Memorials of Female Valour “and Heroism. 


DP wwe 


2 vols. 

Columbus, Life and Voyages of. By Washington Irving. 3 vols. 

Cortes, Hernando, Life of. By Sir A. Helps. 

D'Arblay, Madame, Diary and Letters of. Edited by her Niece. ” New Edition. 
With Portraits. 4 vols. 

Dickens, Charles, the Life and Letters of. In 6 handsome demy 8vo. ‘volumes 
(Library Edition). The Life by John Foster, and the Letters edited by 
his Sister-in Law and his eldest Daughter .. 

The Letters of. Edited by his Sister-in-Law and his eldest 
Daughter. 3 vols. 

“No formal portrait could be half so vivid. “In this book we. come hearer ‘the man, 
as he was, than any biographer could have brought us.’’--FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Dixon, W. H., History of Two of and Anne 
4 vols. ... 

Elizabeth, Charlotte, Personal ‘Recollections 

Eliot, Sir 2 a Biography: 1590-1632. By J. Forster. 2 vols, 

Guthrie, T., D. D., Autobiography of, and Memoir By his Son.. 

Hamilton, W. x the Poets Laureate of England: being a History of the Office, 
Biographical Notices of its holders, and a Collection of the eae: 
Epigrams, and Lampoons directed against them ... 

Jenkinson, H. J., Epitome of Lockhart’s Life of Sir W. Scott ... ooo 

Landseer, Sir Edwin A. By F.G. Stephens. 23 Illustrations. 4to. gilt edges 

Lever Charles, Life of. By W. T. Fitzpatrick. 2 vols. 

Lorenzo de Medici, the Magnificent. By A. Von Reumont. "Translated by 
R. Harrison. 2 vols. <i one 

Life of. By W. Roscoe. Fighth ‘Edition oo 

Melbourne, Viscount, Memoirs of. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. Portrait. 
2vols. 8vo. ... 

Millett, Jean-Frangois, Peasant and Painter. By ‘Alfred ‘Sensier eee 

Opie, John, R.A., a Biographical Sketch of, with a descriptive Catalogue of his 
Works. By S. J. Rogers, M.A. ioe 

Peter the Great, the Life of. By J. Barrow. Illustrated “ eos ese 

Piozzi, Mrs. , Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of. Edited, with 
Notes and an Introductory Account of her Life and Writings, by A. 
Hayward, Q.C. 2 vols. eee 

Planche, J. R., the Recollections ‘and Reflections of i a » Professional Auto- 
biography. 2 vols. (no Plates) ox 

Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian 

Reresby, Sir John, the Memoirs of, 1634-1689. Written by Himself, Edited 
by J. J. Cartwright, M.A. ... 

Selwyn, G.A., D.D., Bishop, Memoir of the ‘Life and Episcopate of. By H. W. 
Tucker, M. 2 vols. 

Shelley : a Critical Biography. By G. Barnett-Smith .. 

Sydney, Hon. A., Life and ‘Times of, 1622-1683. By A. C. Ewald. 2 Vols. _ 

Taylor, Bayard, Life and Letters’ of. Edited by Marie Hansen-Taylor and 

Horace E. Scudder. 2 vols ons 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 
LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints 


upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocnuur (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of “‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 
- “Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.” —Graphi. é 
“‘A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject, and full of valuable hints.” — Vanity Fair. 
“Mrs. Power O'Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.”’—Ivrish Sportsman. 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


6d. 
HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anperson. 


“ It-requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his subject.’ —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 

“ Concise, practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.”’— 
Land and Water. 

“ A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times. 

“Tt is sensible and practical.” —Whitehall Review. 

“* We cordially commend this book.”’—Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Anperson, 
Author of “How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
“He is well worthy of a hearing.” —Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.’’—The Field. 
“It should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.” —The Farmer. 
“ There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
as ride his horses.”—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. 


“Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject of horse- 
breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.’’—Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 


accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 
Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Contaiming Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Maynew. A 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Lupron, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Lilustrated, 6s 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wuu11am Procter (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 


— are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this useful 
work.,’’—Siotsman, 

“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter's book may find its way into the hands of all those 
concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.”’—England. 

“There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many owners.”— 


“ Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


This day, in Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. : 


THE ANGLICAN PULPIT OF TO-DAY, 


Containing Forty Short Biographies and Forty Sermons of the Leading Preachers 
of the Day. 

This volume is intended to form an introduction to the Anglican preacher of to-day. It 
contains typical sermons by forty of the leading preachers of the Church. Many of these 
sermons have been revised by the authors, and to each is prefixed a life of the preacher, not 
seldom containing facts hitherto unpublished. 


THE THRONE OF ELOQUENCE. By Paxton Hoop, Author of “The 
World of Proverb and Parable,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Handsomely bound. 


Contents : The Pulpit—Tongues of Fire—St. Bernard—The False Finery of the Pulpit—Jeremy Taylor—But 
what is Eloquence ?—Chrysostom—Wit, Humour, and Drollery in the Pulpit—Father Taylor, of Boston—Live 
Coals, Texts and Topics of Discourse—Alexander Waugh-—-Live Coals and Dry Sticks—The Art of Obscurity and 
the Science of Clearness—James Stratten—The Use and Abuse ot the Imagination—Henry Melville. 


THE PENTATEUCH: Its Origin and Structure. An Examination of 


Recent Theories. By Prof. C. C. Bissrut, D.D., Author of “ The Apocrypha” in Lange’s 
Commentary, &c. 8vo. 9s. 


CHRIST AND THE JEWISH LAW. By the Rev. R. Mackivrosn, B.D. 
6s. 


Crown 8vo. 


CLASSIFIED GEMS OF THOUGHT, from the Great Writers of all 


ges. In convenient form for use as a Dictionary of Ready Reference on Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. F. B. Procror, M.A. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


GOLDEN LEGENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Joun Srovenron, D.D. 


rown 8vo., eleguntly bound. 6s. 


SONGS OF EARTH AND HEAVEN. By Newmay Hatt, LL.B, Author of 


‘*Come to Jesus,” &c. Cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


DOCTRINE AND DOUBT; or Christ the Centre of Christianity. By 
the Rev. S. Macnaventron, M.A., Author of “ The Gospel in Great Britain,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON.—Sumptuously bound in cloth, 25s. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. With Choice Illustrations, Decorative 
Borders, and Engrossed Titles by Eminent Artists. The Scenes if the omg | Land from 
Sketches made by Mr. H. Fenn during a late visit. With an Introduction by the Right 
Rev. the Lorp Bisnor or Ripon. 


“A book of great beauty and high artistic value. Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have produced one of the finest 
and most attractive Christmas books of the season. It would be difficult to over-praise this sumptuous volume. 


an. 
THE FORTY-SIXTH THOUSAND is Now Ready of 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Professor Henry 
Drumwonp, F.G.S., F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“‘ This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books On religion that we have read for a long time. No 
one who reads the papers entitled ‘ Biogenesis,’ ‘ Degeneration,’ ‘ Eternal Life,’ and * Classification,’ to say nothing 
of the others in this volume, will fail to recognise in Mr. Drummond a new and poweriul teacher.’’—Spectator. 

“**Most able and interesting. Mr. Drummond writes perfect English ; his ideas are fresh, and expressed with 
admirable felicity.” —Literary Churchman. 

THE GOOD FIGHT; or, More than Conquerors. Stories of Christian 
Martyrs and Heroes. By the Rev. Joun Hunt, D.D., and others. With numerous Illus- 
trations by F. Dadd, E. F. Brewtnall, F. Barnard, F. A. Fraser, J. McL. Ralston, &c. 
Handsomely bound. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. 


. 


WORES BY SIE J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.A.S., OF MONTREAL. 
1. FOSSIL MEN AND THEIR MODERN REPRESENTATIVES. 
An Attempt to Illustrate the Characters and Condition of Pre-historic Men in Europe, 
by those of the American Races. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


“*A keen observer of the habits of the red man, and a diligent student of American antiquities, he is able, 
by analogical reasoning, to throw light upon the probable condition of pre-historic man in Europe, and upon the 
nature of the relics which he has bequeathed to us.’’—Atheneum. 


2. THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, According to Revelation and 
Science. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 

_ “We heartily commend the book to those who are interested in this most important question. Ur, Dawson 

is a man well known in the ranks of science for great breadth and grasp of knowledge.’’—Spectator. 


3. THE STORY OF THE EARTH AND MAN. Eighth Edition, Re- 


vised, with Twenty Lllustrations. 7s. 6d. 
LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by John H. Ingram. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED: 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
By Buinp. 


EMILY BRONTE. 
By A. Mary F. Rosiyson. 


GEORGE SAND. 
By Berroa 


MARY LAMB. 
By Anne 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
By Heien ZimMern. 


MARGARET FULLER. 
By Jutia Warp Howe. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 
By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 


COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
By Vernon 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
By Mrs. Fenwick MILLER. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 
By EuizasetH Rosins PENNELL. 


RACHEL. 
By A. Kennarp. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION: 

MADAME ROLAND. By Bunp. 
SUSANNA WESLEY. By Exiza Cuanxz. 
MARGARET OF NAVARRE. By Mary A. Rostnson. 
MADAME DE STAEL. By Betta Dourry. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 58.W. 
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Demy 8vo. With Maps. 15s. 


INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


BY 


SIR WILLIAM P. ANDREW, C.1.E., F.R.G.S., &c. 


“Ought to prove as useful as it is ‘certainly extremely interesting. In the chapters on 
‘British Rule in India,’ and ‘ Governors-General,’ he has given a succinct and lucid history of 
the growth of the trading-posts that were established on sufferance in the mighty Empire.” 


—Times. 

‘“‘ A work which we would be glad to find have an effect in removing that blank feeling of 
utter ignorance about India which is so general even among cultivated Englishmen who have 
no direct relations in or with that vast Empire.”—The Edinburgh Quarterly Review. 

“Among the many services rendered to India by Mr. Andrew the present must be- 
regarded as both opportune and acceptable. It presents all the salient points of Indian 
history in a picturesque and graphic form, and gives a very complete view both of the past and 
present of that great country and its people.”—Morning Post. 


_ “M. Andrew, dans l’intéressant ouvrage qu'il vient de publier sous ce titre, /’Inde et les pays 
votsins, nous retrace a grands traits l’histoire du développement primitif de l’empire indien sous 
la domination brittanique.”—Rerue des Deux Mondes. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, 5S.W. 


Demy 8vo. With Sketch-Map. 6s. 


OUR SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. 


SIR WILLIAM P. ANDREW, C.I.E., F.R.G.S., &c. 


“ For more than twenty years he (Mr. Andrew) has had opportunities of discussing frontier 
questions with the distinguished officers who have served in the border-lands, and his own 
interest in the subject.is shown by the numerous works he has written. He is emphatically an 
apostle of railways ; and though under existing conditions he can hardly hope to see launched 
his great scheme of the Euphrates Valley line, he can yet affirm with pardonable pride that 
disastrous experience has compelled the Government of India to give effect to the views which 
a quarter of a century ago he enunciated as to the necessity of extending the Indian railway 
system to the frontier.’”—St. James’s Gazette, October 20th, 1880. 


* Tdentified during many years with the history of progress in India, from his earliest. 
work, published under the nom de plume of ‘The Old Indian Postmaster,’ the advocate and 
apostle of the Euphrates Valley route, with which enlightened scheme his name and that of the 
late gallant General Chesney are indissolubly connected, the father of Indian railways, and the 
undaunted champion whose energy carried him victoriously through the ‘ battle of the Gauges,’ 
to win for the public the boon of an unbroken gauge upon our frontier line.”—Ldinburgh Courant. 


Mr. Andrew “ has demonstrated in this volume that he has carefully studied and brought 
together all that may be known upon the strategic questions connected with the defence and 
the possible attacks upon the north-west frontier.” —Allen’s Indian Mail, April 22nd, 1880. 


“He has for years been known as the most prominent advocate of the Euphrates Valley 
railway, and the chief object he has had in view in writing the present work has been to show 
the necessity of constructing a railway to the Bolan pass, and retiring from all our posts in 
Afghanistan except Candahar, which should be ‘made the Kars of our north-west frontier.’ 
The principal value of the book consists in the geographical and economic information it pre- 
sents respecting the frontier countries.’’-—Scotsman, April 16th, 1880. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
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ARMY SCRIPTURE 
SOLDIERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 


4, TRAFALGAR SOUARE, CHARING CROSS. 


PATRONS: 


His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP oF CANTERBURY. 
PRESIDENT: Genera Sir A. J. LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 


THE Friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for Funds for the continued 
support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Readers are now actively employed in 
the army at home and abroad. 


With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial influence of 
the Reader in camp, in barracks, and in hospital, we cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that the Lord’s blessing is resting in no small degree upon this 
institution ; and with this conviction deeply impressed on our hearts, we lay this 
matter before all who can feel for a soldier’s trials, a soldier’s temptations, a 
soldier’s devotion to his Queen and country, but above all for a soldier’s ever- 
lasting welfare, confident—nay, more than confident, assured—that He will cause 
unknown supporters to spring up upon the right hand and upon the left, and 
stimulate old friends to fresh exertions. Four additional Readers have sailed for 
Egypt and South Africa. 


Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. Hout, Esq., 
17, Whitehall-place; at the Bankers, Nationa Provincia, Bank or Enexanp, 212, 


Piccadilly; by the Secretary, Mr. W. A. Buiaxe; or by the Hon. Secretary, Col. 
J. W. F. Sanpwirs. 


HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 
Bittiaro, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 


from 5s. each. Cloths for fall-sizea Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. 
Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 3s., 3s. 6d., 46., 
@ 4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s. each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s.each. Cue Tips (best quality only), 
1s., 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. Re-stuffing 
(#) Q Cushions, with Rubber warranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s. Adjusti 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c. Every 
‘a cs a of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and at moderate charges. Write for Price Lists, 
Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples. 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
B IRKBEC K BANK, —Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THKEE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand.) 


TWO a CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £50. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares,and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 
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PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON 
TONIC. 


G®=4T BODILY STRENGTH, 
NERVE STRENGTH, 
MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows 
the use of PEPPER’S QUININE AND 
IBON TONIC. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper's. 


PEPPER'S 
TARAXAGUM 
AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


A Fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best Antibilious Remedy. 

Without a icle of Mercury. 

Safest and Surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head and cures Headache. 
Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. 


Decline imitations ; many Chemists professing their 
own to equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION 


The Cure for Skin Diseases! 
IN A FEW DAYS 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely fade 
away ! 
Beautifully Fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It removes eve kind of Eru Spot, 
or Blemish, and renders the pki 
» Smooth, Supple, and 
Healthy. 


Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


LOCKYER’S 
SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER. 


The Best. The Safest. The 


eapest. 


Restores the Colour to 


Where the Sulphur Restorer is ~ scurf cannot 
exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, &c. prevails, 
which cannot result from daily plastering the hair 


with 
Sold everywhere, in large bottles, holding almost 
apint 1s. 6d.each. Be sure to have Lockyer’s. 


Just published, Demy 8vo., 


with 16 Illustrations, 18s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 


AN ACCOUNT OF 


EIGHT YEARS’ WORK, WANDERING, AND AMUSEMENT IN 
QUEENSLAND, NEW SOUTH WALES, AND VICTORIA. 


THE HON. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON. 


“This book is well worth reading. It is freshly written, and gives a clear 
view of a continent which has great and growing interest for us.”—Sr. James’s 


GAZETTE. 


“Few better works are to be found on Australia than this graphically written 


account of eight years passed in our great dependency by Mr. Finch-Hatton. 


His 


easy and unaffected style gives freshness to his pictures of life in the bush.”— 


Mornine Post. 


“Mr. Finch-Hatton’s book is written with freedom, freshness, and vigour. 
It is full of most disastrous chances, of moving accidents by flood and field, which 


bear the stamp of a genuine experience. 


The information it contains is useful; 


the author is sufficiently candid in giving his opinion on public affairs, and on more 
than one matter of vital importance, at least to the colony of Queensland.”— 


Saturpay Review. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO. 


, 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 8S.W. 
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Occasionally used, Greyness is ‘ 
impossible. 
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SERVICES, 


CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON ; Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 
SILVER MEDAL awarded for “General Good Quality 
‘and moderate prices of Pianos.” 


CRAMER & CO. beg ‘to call attention to the following 
Instruments gaining the above award :— 


PIANETTES in Pine, Walnut, and Ebonised Cases, from 25 Guineas. 
From £2 7s. 6d. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 

PIANETTES in Walnut, Rosewood, and Ebonised Cases from 34 Guineas. 
From £3 3s. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 


THE REGENT MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE in all Cases 46 Guineas. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 
IRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOFORTE, in Solid Walnut or Ebonised 


Case 55 Guineas. £5 5s. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. In Walnut Cases, from 
60 Guineas. From £5 15s. 6d. per Quarter on their Three Years’ System. 


Illustrated Price Lists Sree on application. 


REGENT ST.,W. MOORGATE ST., B.C. CHURCH ST., LIVERPOOL. 
NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF TORYISM: 


From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1793 to the Death of Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1881. 


By T. E. KEBBEL, 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of ** Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches.” 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE. 


ELAR D'S 
NEUSICATL 
BoxE S 


ARE THE BEST. 


They all bear the above Trade Mark, and can be had at almost all 
the principal Music Sellers and Jewellers in the United Kingdom. 
PAILLARD & CO., Manufacturers, 62, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 
All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 


REVIEW, to be made to R. ANDERSON & Co., Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


DE MARK. S| 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 35.—JANUARY, 1886. 


CONTENTS. 


1.—* The Old Order Changes.” Chapters V.—VIII. By W. H. Matiock 
2.—The Plague of Tongues, By H. D. Trait 

3.—Persia as an Ally. By Captain A.C. Yara. 
4.—Poetry and Politics: A Reply. By W. J. CourTHoPe 
5.—Parochialism or Imperialism. By AN Ex-LipERaL M.P. 
6.—Frederi Mistral. By ArtrHur Symons 
7.—Colonial Governors. By GRESWELL 


8.—The Original Institution of the Turkish Army. By ANDREW T. SIBBALD . 
9.—An American View of the English Land Problem. By Joun Swann 
10.—My Election Experiences. By Lapy JoHN MANNERS 
11.—-Mr. Gladstone’s Latest Manwuvre 
Correspondence 


. 


| H IMROD’S 
| Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for twelve 
| years a martyr to that terrible disease Asthma, but 
| after many trials and failures he at last succeeded in 
| bringing together the combination in which, as a Cure, 
{ br public has by this time gained the greatest con- 
| fidence. 

The wear and tear that Public Speakers and Vocalists are It has bee 
by the! and and purity of as m thoroughly tested in many of the worst 
are they cases, and was said by the late LORD BEACONS- 
have exhibited at the onset of their —~ Enese delightfully: | FIELD, in whose case it was used under the highest 

red ey 7 i i 

ad Wbitum, the head, stomach, or bowels. | sanction, to have given him the grentest 
my experience extends, the testimony a ly so gener. lavour | Of all Chymists, 4s. per box, or by remitting 4s. 3d. 
te Boxes, | to the undersigned, a box will be mailed to any address 
te, oo G2. ay lls.; or, Post free, 1s. 2d., 2s. 9d., 5s. 4d., am | in Great Britain, charges paid. 
8. 


F. NEWBERY AND SONS, AND 
1 King Edwar treet, Newgate Street, . 


IRON WINE BINS. 


By Appointment to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. 


FARROW & JACKSON. 


is WROUGHT IRON BINS, as fitted by them at the ROYAL 
y Sag PALACES, and the Principal Hotels and Clubs. 
8 : The “REGISTERED CELLULAR” and ‘‘ EXHIBIT” BINS, 


eae with separate Rest for each Bottle. 
CELLAR REQUISITES & DECANTING APPLIANCES, &c. 
. (ESTABLISHED 1798.) Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


16, GREAT TOWER STREET, AND 8, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
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za LuUxUR 


“It cannot justly be said of the Parisian Coffee that it is a luxury unknown in ar. 
Vide John Bull, October 3, 1885. 


BARBER & COMPANY’S 


FR E N C H ‘See that you have none other. 
AS USED IN PARIS, 
| () ( in its Highest Perfection. 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 


BOOK I.—(continued). 


CuaptTer V. 


From the old town, by a series of natural steps, the conversation 
passed to other antiquities of the neighbourhood, to similar towns, 
to old villas and castles, and, at last, to the castle which Carew 
was himself inhabiting. Here was matter for fresh and for added 
interest ; and Mrs. Harley smiled as she heard him again descant- 
ing on the charms of a place in which neither ear nor eye could 
detect any signs that the old régime was ended. 

‘* When one thinks,” he said, ‘‘ of the work of the last session— 
when one thinks of the speeches made during the last recess— 
it is hardly possible to describe in words one’s sense of rest 
at the Chateau de Courbon-Loubet. France has suffered from a 
century of popular struggles; and yet she still has regions where 
the people’s life is happy, where they have not the misfortune 
of being their own landlords, and are not embittered by any radical 
gospel of grievances. Fancy the delight, as you look over the wide 
landscape, of knowing that you are in an Eden where there are no 
political meetings, and where a creature like Mr. Snapper is as 
unknown as a zebra!” 

Mr. Japhet Snapper was an opulent member of Parliament, who 
at that time was pushing himself fast into notice, and struggling 
to be recognized as a leader of the Radical party. The moment 
his name was mentioned a rapid look of disgust and repugnance 
passed over the faces of both the elder Miss Burtons. 

“That man!” exclaimed Miss Mildred. ‘ One can hardly bear 
to think of him.” 

Mrs. Harley took the matter in a very different spirit. ‘I’m 
afraid,” she said, laughing, ‘‘ that you and I and all of us shall be 
obliged to think of him soon. Mr. Snapper, Mildred, is the future 
Prime Minister of England.” 

““Never!” said Miss Elfrida, with a quiet but contemptuous 
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gravity. ‘We have sunk low enough; but we have hardly come 
yet to that. Really, Evelyn,” she went on, “ I cannot understand 
how you can bring yourself to know such people.” 

“1,” said Mrs. Harley, with her eyes gleaming mischievously, 
‘find Mr. Snapper charming. So would you, Elfrida, if you would 
only consent to meet him. What fun it would be to see him 
taking you down to dinner! George, next season we must manage 
that, mustn’t we ?” 

‘“‘T think,” interposed Miss Mildred, “‘ that we know him better 
than you do. Part of Consuelo’s little property is in the town 
where he makes his money; so we have had some opportunity of 
looking behind the scenes, and learning the way in which he behaves 
to those dependent on him. I can only say that to me it is incom- 
prehensible how a man who is as brutal to them as he is in pri- 
vate, can have the face to pretend in public that he is their friend 
and champion.” 

“Of course,” said Miss Elfrida, ‘‘ the man is not a gentleman.” 

‘** You speak,” said Mrs. Harley, “as if a man’s not being a gentle- 
man explained every sin, and at the same time excused none.” 

** So it does,” said Carew, “ with sins of a certain kind. It does 
so with the sins of selfish schemers in politics. There are certain 
forms of political dishonesty which are possible only to people of 
Snapper’s kind. A gentleman could not commit them—let him 
be as scheming and as selfish as you please—because a gentleman 
lacks the sense by which the temptation to commit them is appre- 
ciated. A gentleman may forget the people, or offer them stones 
for bread. It is only men like Snapper who will attempt to coax 
them with poison.” 

Here, for the first time during dinner, Miss Consuelo looked 
straight at Carew, and said a little abruptly, ‘‘ What do you mean 
by poison ?” 

“T mean,” said Carew, ‘‘the poison of hopes which he knows 
can never be realized; and of anger at conditions of life which he 
knows can never be altered. A dishonest agitator in this way can 
cause far more misery than a tyrant.” 

“Come, come,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘I really must stick up for 
my friends. I don’t know why you should assume that Mr. Snapper 
is dishonest. My own belief is that, as regards the poor, he does 
genuinely feel what he says, and that he is genuinely anxious to 
remove or to lessen their troubles. For, my dear Elfrida, the poor 
have troubles. Even you and Mr. Carew, I think, must admit that.” 

“They have,” said Miss Elfrida: “no one knows that better 
than Ido. They have many. But if you look at the few which Mr. 
Snapper chooses to harangue about, you will find that he chooses 
them for an exceedingly obvious reason—not because they are 
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those most distressing to the poor, but because he can manage 
most easily to lay them to the charge of the rich.” 

“You forget,” said Mrs. Harley, “ he is a very rich man himself. 
He has, I can assure you, no objection to riches.” 

“‘T believe you there,” Miss Elfrida retorted. ‘I should have 
said gentlemen, the upper classes, the aristocracy. He hates 
them, far more than he loves the poor. , Even you, Evelyn, cannot 
deny his bitterness.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Harley, “ he is bitter—no doubt about it. But 
after all he is only human; and when one considers the way in 
which he has been treated in London, I confess I don’t wonder at 
his feeling it. I can only say, when I have asked him for money 
for charities, I have always found him most ready to give, and 
generous.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Mildred, “ but you only see one side of him. 
You say yourself he is touchy because great people will take no 
notice of him, and, of course, he is delighted to curry favour with 
you. But we have seen him, as it were, when he thought no one 
was looking. We have seen him in the light, not of what he 
recommends for the poor, but of what he does for them. He has 
bought several streets of workmen’s houses at Birchester; and I 
am not speaking at random when [I tell you this—that there is 
more squalor, more over-crowding, more rack-renting, on his 
property, than in any other part of the town.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Harley, “I think you are mistaken there. 
He has told me himself over and over again how low his rents are 
for the commoner class of houses; and how, of late, whenever he 
could, he has been building model dwellings.” 

** Yes,” said Miss Mildred, ‘‘ and he calls them Snapper Buildings. 
What he told you was quite true: but wait till you hear what he 
did not tell you. His Snapper Buildings no doubt are excellent 
houses; and a very good percentage he gets on the money they 
cost him. They are close by his own gates, and they are a first- 
rate advertisement of his own philanthropy. But, to build them, 
he had naturally to pull down the street that was there before; and 
I suppose he told you nothing of the ninety-six poor families that 
he sent packing bag and baggage, without a thought or care as 
to where they would get shelter. Numbers of them—they were 
mostly Irish—found their way into three of his other streets, and 
made the over-crowding worse than ever. Our priest there told 
me this, so I know it is an actual fact. And then—what do you 
think ?—a year afterwards, he pulls down an entire side of one 
of these other streets; and for what purpose? This time, not to 
make showy houses for artizans, but to make a long line of stables 
and of grape-houses for himself. He told you, too, that for his 
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commoner houses he asked low rents, did he? Well, I can explain 
that. He does let them for low rents, certainly—much, I believe 
below their real value—but he lets them to his supporters amongst 
the shop-keepers, the town-councillors, and the employers of 
labour; and these men sub-let them to those poor unhappy 
creatures I was speaking about. Really, Evelyn, if you could see 
him at home, I think your faith in him would be very rudely 
shaken. As for any personal acts of charity, there is no one in 
Birchester who does so little as he. Widows of men who have 
worked for years in his own factory, the moment they have been 
in arrears for their rents, he has evicted from their wretched rooms, 
or has let his middle-men evict them. I could tell you stories,—but 
what is the good of talking? It makes one’s blood boil every time 
one thinks about it. I said just now,” she exclaimed, “‘ that my 
great wonder was this—how he had the heart to pretend, as a 
statesman, that he had any real feeling for the poor, when in his 
private dealings with them he did nothing but add to their 
miseries. But I was wrong; I do not wonder at that. What I 
wonder at is not that he should pretend this, but that the people— 
his constituents especially—can for a moment be deceived by his 
pretences.” 

““T assure you, Evelyn,” said Miss Elfrida, with a more subdued 
intonation, ‘‘ Mildred is quite right in all she says. She is an 
excellent woman of business, and knows thoroughly well what she 
is talking about.” 

** Will nobody,” Miss Mildred continued, ‘‘ will nobody show him 
up ? Will none of the people themselves lift a voice against him ? 
There would be no need whatever to abuse the man. Nothing 
would be wanted but simply to state facts. I wonder that this is 
not done by the gentlemen of even his own party.” 

*“*T don’t care,” said Miss Elfrida, “‘ who it is who exposes him— 
gentleman or no gentleman. Indeed, I have often thought that a 
man who was not a gentleman could do it better than a man who 
was. If one of us were to attack him, it might seem that we did 
so in our own interests. Ifsome one else did it, everyone could 
see that it was done in the interests of sincerity.” 

“‘ My dear Elfrida,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘‘and you too, Mildred, I 
am in great doubt whether I shall tell you something, or whether I 
shall not tell you. I am considering how you would both take it.” 

“Tell us,” said both of them, with a smile of almost childish 
curiosity. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Harley, “if I do, you must not be horrified. 
Do you remember a certain poor paralysed man whom you were 
shocked the other day to meet here calling upon me ?” 

“What!” said Miss Elfrida. ‘Do you mean that dreadful Mr. 
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Foreman? I can assure you, Evelyn, there is little chance of my 
forgetting him. Why, he is ten times worse than Mr. Snapper 
himself. Mr. Snapper would only rob us; this man would murder 
us. Mr. Snapper, whatever he believes or disbelieves, never openly 
insults the Church ; but this man is an avowed atheist, who utters 
his blasphemies in the parks and the public streets ; he even ridi- 
cules marriage, and advocates everything that is horrible. I only 
speak from what you yourself have told me.” 

** And now,” said Mrs. Harley, “I am going to tell you some- 
thing more. You were wishing for somebody to denounce and to 
expose Mr. Snapper. In Mr. Foreman you have the very thing 
you were wishing for.” 

Foreman!” exclaimed Miss Elfrida. denounce Mr. 
Snapper! He is far more likely to egg him on than denounce him. 
They are both of the same party, only one is more extreme than 
the other. A Socialist hates the upper classes even more than a 
Radical does.” 

Mrs. Harley smiled. 

“T still,” she said, “‘ repeat my assertion ; and if you will pluck 
up courage to meet Mr. Foreman here, and ask him to tell you his 
opinion of Mr. Snapper, thought for thought, feeling for feeling, 
everything you have just expressed will be echoed back to you. 
The one difference will be that the echo will be in thunder. No, 
you need not look incredulous. This is not nearly all. You will 
not only find that his opinion agrees with yours, but that he is con- 
stantly endeavouring to spread this opinion amongst the poor. You 
say a Socialist hates the upper classes even more than a Radical 
does. That is not so. What a Socialist hates is the middle classes. 
No doubt he does think landlords are very bad ; but he thinks them 
good when compared with a Radical manufacturer; and if he 
seems to agree with the Radical in so far as he thinks them bad, 
the two come to this conclusion for exactly opposite reasons. The 
Radical hates landlords because he thinks they differ from trades- 
men ; the Socialist hates them because he thinks they resemble 
tradesmen. Even so, the harm they do is, he thinks, compara- 
tively little; and he recognizes in them opponents who are, at 
least, fair and above-board. It is men like Mr. Snapper that, in 
the eyes of a man like Mr. Foreman, are the main authors of all 
the misery of the poor—their plunderers, their tyrants, their 
taskmasters ; it is they whom he thinks responsible for the vice, 
the squalor, the disease, and the famine of our great cities; and 
they seem to him doubly base and doubly mischievous, because 
they pretend to be fighting for the very men on whom they are 
trampling. You see, you and Mr. Foreman will agree on this point 
to perfection. Come, Elfrida, are you prepared to meet him?” 
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Miss Elfrida and Miss Mildred had, both of them, till now been 
listening with a patient, if somewhat puzzled attention, but at this 
last question, put, so it seemed, quite seriously, their faces assumed 
a look of surprised reproach, and they drew themselves up with the 
slightest indication of hauteur. Mrs. Harley, however, went on 
placidly with her suggestion. 

“Tf you like it,” she added, ‘‘I will ask him to come in after 
dinner. He is staying in the hotel.” 

Had Mr. Foreman been the cholera, Miss Elfrida and Miss 
Mildred could hardly have started more. 

“In this hotel!” they gasped, as soon as they had recovered their 
voices. “I hope and trust, Evelyn, you will not ask him to do 
anything of the kind.” 

“‘T,” said Carew, “‘ quite agree with the Miss Burtons. I have 
no wish to meet one scoundrel simply because he exposes another. 
All the same, I believe Foreman to be far more honest than Mr. 
Snapper.” 

“Tf he were not so horrid a man,” said Miss Elfrida, “‘in other 
things than his politics, I would certainly see and talk to him. I 
think we might make him useful, and perhaps put him right in 
some ways. Buta complete unbeliever—a man who insults the 
name of Almighty God in public, and who glories in despising every 
rule of morality——” 

Miss Elfrida stopped. Her feelings were too strong for utterance. 

‘* Of course,” said Mrs. Harley, “this side of him is very shock- 
ing; but you misunderstood me if you thought that he ever exhi- 
bited it in public. On the contrary, he keeps it with great care in 
the background, especially what is peculiar in his views about 
moral questions. You are quite wrong, too, if you think he has no 
morals at all. He has a code of his own, and it is very far from 
an easy one. The first law in it is the law of justice as to property ; 
and we have broken the whole law, he thinks, if we do not observe 
that. Without such justice, every other virtue is a mockery; and 
justice with him, in the present stage of society, means, before all 
things, not only talk about the poor, but real self-sacrifice for them.” 

“T think,” said Miss Elfrida, “the Church could have taught 
him this, without his taking the trouble to think it out for himself. 
The Church has taught charity to the poor for some eighteen hun- 
dred years, and Mr. Foreman’s charity ends with their bodies. 
You cannot imagine that he has any care for their souls ?” 

“What Mr. Foreman thinks,” said Mrs. Harley, “is this. He 
thinks that so long as their bodies are treated as they at present 
are, to work for their souls is a hopeless, is even a ridiculous task. 
How, he asks, shall they be pure and temperate, how shall 
they have any of the virtues which good Christians prize, so long 
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as they are housed like pigs, and fed worse than pigs—so long as 
they have no knowledge, and no leisure, and nothing from their 
childhood that so much as suggests happiness, except drink, and 
things worse than drink? How shall we tell them to be clean when 
they have only sewage to wash in?” 

“ Surely,” said Miss Mildred, “it is the mission of the Church 
to bring them water. Its first message is to those in want and 
misery: its chief work lies among them. It enjoins the rich to 
relieve wretchedness, and it helps the wretched to bear it.” 

“Think,” Miss Elfrida added, “of the monastic orders. In 
some the work is harder than that of any labourer; in others, the 
food is coarser and more meagre. In this way they are perpetually 
teaching the poor that there is nothing necessarily degrading either 
in constant toil or in privation.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Harley, “but the hushed asceticism of the 
monastery or of the convent is a very different thing from the 
brutal starvation of the streets. Mr. Foreman’s ideal of duty - 
differs from yours in this. You look on poverty as a thing that 
must be endured or at best palliated; he looks on it as a thing 
that must be utterly done away with. Your notion is that the 
rich ought to help the poor. His notion is that there should be no 
-poor to help. Bad hours, insufficient and uncertain wages, too 
-much work, too little food—these, he thinks, are the real causes of 
moral degradation ; and he regards Christianity as merely nipping 
individual buds of evil, whilst he and his friends are digging at the 
common root. Please don’t think that I agree with him in all his 
views ; still less do I think him right in the ways he takes to 
disseminate them. But I want to show you that he is something 
quite different from what you imagine him—a cross between a 
libertine and a criminal lunatic. Whatever may be your opinions 
of Snapper’s zeal for the poor, Mr. Foreman is perfectly genuine. 
You, George, though you don’t think much of him, will at least 
answer for that.” 

“Yes,” said Harley, in-a genial tone of amusement, ‘he is a 
genuine zealot; no one can doubt that, who knows him: and if 
you compare him with Snapper, there is something almost gro- 
tesque in the contrast. What is genuine in Snapper is his hatred 
of the aristocracy ; what is genuine in Foreman is his feeling for 
the labouring classes. Foreman only denounces the rich as a 
means of rousing the poor; Snapper only rouses the poor as a 
means of attacking a certain section of the rich.” 

During all this conversation Miss Consuelo had remained silent ; 
but though silent she had been not inattentive. On the contrary, 
her attention had been increasing. She looked first at one speaker, 
then at another, in particular at Mrs. Harley; and seemed 
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several times to have been on the point of asking a question, 
if the presence of her sisters had not for some reason embarrassed 
her. At last she said, just as the ladies were about to rise, “I 
have heard the Cardinal speak about Mr. Foreman——” 

““My dear Consuelo,” exclaimed Miss Mildred, ‘‘ what can the 
Cardinal have possibly said about Mr. Foreman to you?” 

“He was not talking to me; he was talking to someone else; 
and there was much about Mr. Foreman with which he said he 
sympathized.” 

‘‘My dear child,” said Miss Mildred, “you must have mis- 
understood the Cardinal.” 

“Indeed,” said Carew, “I venture to think not. The day 
before I left England, I spent an entire evening with him, and he 
happened to say the very same thing to me. Of Foreman, per- 
sonally, he knows nothing, nor of the infamous falsehoods employed 
by him to further his cause; else I am sure his opinion would be 
very much modified. He did know, however, that Foreman was a 
complete atheist; and yet, in spiteof that, he distinctly told me 
of him, that there was much in his social views, and much in his 
efforts to spread them, with which, as a Catholic, he himself 
agreed.” 

The effect of this speech on the elder Miss Burtons, was con- 
siderable. It did not, indeed, seem to alter their views about Mr. 
Foreman; for Miss Elfrida merely remarked quietly, “‘ We all 
know that the Cardinal’s a bit of a Radical.” But the fact that 
the Cardinal was still intimate with Carew worked wonders for 
the latter in restoring him to their good opinion; and in the way 
they looked at him, as he held the door open for them, there was a 
returning gleam of their original frank friendliness. Miss Consuelo, 
too, as she passed, for a moment raised her eyes to him. 


VI. 


WuEn the two gentlemen rejoined the rest of their party, the first 
sound that greeted Carew’s ears was his own name being uttered 
by Mrs. Harley. 

‘Did you hear us,” she said to him, “ taking your name in vain ? 
We were not saying anything very bad of you. We have been talking 
again of the wonders of the Chateau de Courbon Loubet. The Miss 
Burtons think it must be just as charming as you do, and I, for 
my part, was telling them why you think it so. Shall I tell you 
also? Yes—I think it would be rather good for you. You like it 
for the same reason that the ostrich likes to hide its head in the 
sand. You lose sight there of democratic progress, and you think 
that democracy has ceased progressing.” 
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Carew was standing, accidentally, close to Miss Consuelo. 

“Perhaps,” she said to him, speaking low and quickly, “ you 
think, also, that the poor have ceased suffering.” 

There was a chair close by her, and Carew sat down on it. Shy, 
however, of even seeming to be beginning any private conversation 
with her, he hardly did more than look at her; and addressed 
himself to the party generally. 

“If we were inclined to forget democratic progress,” he said, 
‘*some of us here, before dinner, had an excellent reminder of its 
reality, in the presence ofh—— Come, Mrs. Harley, whom do you 
think? A most eminent man, and a very dear friend of yours.” 

“Of mine?” said Mrs. Harley. ‘‘Do you mean Mr. ****?” 
and she named a distinguished statesman. ‘‘He, I know, is ex- 
pected here.” 

“No,” said Carew; ‘I mean Mr. Inigo.” 

The elder Miss Burtons broke into a hearty laugh. 

“What!” they exclaimed, ‘‘ and have you seen him, too?” 

“That man!” said Mrs. Harley. ‘“ You don’t mean to say that 
he’s here! He is no friend of mine. I have never allowed him 
to be introduced to me.” 

“In that case,” said Carew, “‘he must be in a very forlorn con- 
dition ; for he assured me just now that you were the best friend 
he possessed.” 

“‘ Well,” said Mrs. Harley, ‘‘ now I come to think of it, I believe 
that one night he did see me to my carriage—yes, and ever since 
he has been constantly leaving cards on me.” 

‘*My dear Evelyn,” said Miss Elfrida, “‘I can tell you he’s a 
very grand gentleman. Mildred and I felt quite frumps by com- 
parison.” And she began a description of their encounter with 
Mr. Inigo in the hall. 

Carew now turned to Miss Consuelo; and, for the first time 
addressing himself to her exclusively, ‘‘ You have never,” he asked, 
““met Mr. Foreman, have you?” 

“No,” she said. ‘‘ But Iam not like you, and I think I should 
like to do so. I often feel about the poor just as, I gather, he 
thinks. I could not forget them because I saw none of them in 
distress near me.” 

“Neither do I,” said Carew, ‘whatever Mrs. Harley may tell 
you. But I agree with your sisters, that you, with a religion like 
yours, may find all the sympathy and assistance you can ever 
require in it, without going to a soused and unscrupulous en- 
thusiast like Foreman.” 

“If you,” said Miss Consuelo, ‘had been brought up as I have 
been, you would not, perhaps, think my religion so sufficient as 
youdonow. And yet no—I don’t mean that. How shall I ex- 
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press myself? Of course the Church possesses all the teaching, 
and all the sympathy you speak of, somewhere; but I feel that, 
somehow, she keeps them locked up in a cupboard, like a dinner- 
service, of which only a few of the dishes are in daily use; 
whereas the table ought to be covered with it. I know what I 
feel: perhaps I hardly know what I mean. Look at my sisters. 
The aim of their lives is to be and to do good; and yet I always 
feel them to be aiming wide of the mark. They are constantly 
thinking of the poor, and, as they imagine, working for the poor; 
but—well, to me it all seems like weeding a flower-garden, instead 
of ploughing a field. Mildred, whilst I am under age, manages my 
affairs for me. She is practical and business-like enough, and 
has done much to improve some bad cottages and houses. Still, 
to hear her talk, one would think that bad cottages and houses 
were sent into the world that we might do ourselves good by im- 
proving them; and, as for Elfrida, she is far more pleased at 
seeing two hundred people in one chapel, than she is pained at 
seeing twenty families in one house. Sometimes, when I see her 
trotting off to Mass in the morning, looking as if she were doing 
the whole duty of woman, I feel as if, myself, I should never be 
religious again.” 

She spoke low, but with strong and evident feeling. There was 
a flush in her cheeks; her eyes were fixed on her lap; and she 
was trifling nervously with the crimson feathers of her fan. 

“You know,” she went on presently, ‘“ how my sisters watch 
over me; how they won’t let me visit at this house, or go to a 
party at that. What care they think necessary to keep me from 
doing something dreadful! Perhaps they are right;” and she 
gave a slight ironical laugh ; “‘ but if we, in our class, can be so 
easily demoralized by our surroundings, what must be the case 
with the great majority of our poor? I think I am a standing 
proof that sin must be the fruit of circumstances, and that Mr. 
Foreman is right in crusading against the circumstances first.” 

** My quarrel with Foreman,” said Carew, “is not that he wishes 
to alleviate misery, but that, as a matter of fact, he adds to it. 
As a preliminary to satisfying the natural wants of the poor, he 
thinks he must madden them with wants that are exotic and un- 
natural. To the pangs of poverty he must add the pangs of envy ; 
and this you may take for granted—if poverty is the parent of 
some sins, envy is the parent of more; and the wants of poverty 
can be appeased, but the wants of envy are insatiable. Poverty is 
the thirst of a man on earth; envy is the thirst of a man in hell.” 

Carew, as he said this, unconsciously raised his voice; and Mrs. 
Harley, hearing him, at once took the subject up again. 

“Do you for one instant think,” she said, ‘‘ that supposing there 
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were no Mr. Foreman in existence, the people could possibly rest 
content in the state in which they are now? Do you think that, 
sooner or later, they will not insist on a change ?” 

‘They have taken,” said Carew, “‘a good many thousand years 
to think about it; and they are no worse off now than they have 
been in other ages. Besides, to talk of the poor as if they were 
all suffering agony is utterly misleading. It is simply the ex- 
pression of a diseased sentimentality, which, if really acted on, 
would make the human race as helpless and fretful as spoilt and 
sickly school-girls. Suffering and want there have always been in 
the world. No one can deplore this more than I do; but to 
exaggerate the fact is even more mischievous than to neglect it. 
Multitudes of the poor have practically as many chances of happi- 
ness as the rich, until the agitator comes like the Harpy, to ruin 
their simple banquet. I as a boy knew the life of our cottages 
almost as well as the life of our own house. In those old days, 
how every cottager welcomed me! The homes I knew were cer- 
tainly not homes of misery.” 

** Possibly not,” said Mrs. Harley. ‘‘ Some of the poor are well 
off, no doubt—in the country, and under good landlords especially. 
But in the towns—— It is all very well to say that misery has 
always existed, and that the people have always borne it; but 
in the first place, we must recollect that we have, by this time, 
educated them—we have made their skins tender and sensitive; 
and they wince now at things which they hardly felt before.” 

“Yes,” said Carew, “‘ education, as Mr. Mundella conceives it, is 
a crueller engine of torture than was ever dreamed of by Nero.” 

“And yet,” said Mrs. Harley, “the hardest and the cruellest 
evils are those which it needs no education to point out to us; and 
these, in our great cities at least, certainly are increasing. What 
strikes me, I must say, is not the repinings of the poor, but their 
patience. Think of the mothers who see their children dying, 
simply for the want of a breath of wholesome air. Think of the 
thousands of men—strong men, men willing to work—who rise up 
every morning not knowing if they will be able honestly to earn so 
much as a crust of bread by the evening. It is a hard life, and it 
is a bitter life. It is bad enough when trade is good; but when 
trade is depressed, as it is now, no one can conceive it who has not 
looked close at it. Nothing would surprise me less, if we have 
hard weather this spring, and the misery of cold is added to the 
misery of hunger, than to hear of serious troubles in the East End 
of London.” 

“ Surely,” said Carew, ‘ things have been often as bad before ?” 

“Tt seems,” said Mrs. Harley, “the people themselves don’t think 
so. Anyhow, even if their burdens have not increased, what has 
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increased is their own impatience of bearing them. Have you ever 
looked into the faces of an East End mob? Have you ever 
realized what an appalling sight they are? Taken together, they 
impress one like a single insane countenance, drawn and distorted 
with pain and with blind resentment. And the resentment at least 
is ceasing to be blind any longer; though it is quite another, and 
a very terrible, question whether in ceasing to be blind it is 
becoming at all more sane. I can assure you that, if you ever saw 
any of the obscurer democratic papers, which are read largely in 
the slums, though unknown to clubs and bookstalls, you would not 
find them very agreeable reading.” 

_ Mrs. Harley was here interrupted by a loud rap at the door, 
which in another moment was thrown open by a waiter; and 
there, framed in the doorway, was the figure of Mr. Inigo. One of 
those sudden silences fell on the whole party, which, so far as their 
meaning goes, are a kind of congealed laugh, and which fill a room 
with an atmosphere of slightly displeased surprise. This, however, 
gave Mr. Inigo no distress whatever. It seemed, on the contrary, 
to be his native element, and he entered it as naturally as a duck 
takes to the water. The punctilious but blank politeness of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harley, and the slight bows of the Miss Burtons, did 
nothing to disturb his usual solemn smile, and his odd, composite 
air of determined yet apologetic assurance. Indeed, in little more 
than a minute he was sipping a cup of coffee; and, unconscious of 
having silenced one conversation by his entrance, to make up for 
it he was already leading another. 

“I’m surprised,” he said to Mrs. Harley, “at your spending 
the whole winter abroad. I shall be back in London by the 
week after next, at farthest. And you, Miss Burton; shall you 
be away also, and not let Miss Consuelo see what is going on at 
home?” 

‘“*T believe,” said Miss Elfrida, drily, ‘‘ we shall be abroad till 
after Easter.” 

Mr. Inigo’s voice grew preternaturally impressive. ‘It’s a 
pity,” he said. ‘‘ There will be many things happening in London 
—several of them very important. In fact, we may expect that 
they will quite change the aspect of society. You will be sorry to 
miss them.” 

“‘ Pray, how,” said Mrs. Harley, “do you get this gift of pro- 
phecy ?” 

Mr. Inigo eyed the company one by one, the light of suppressed 
knowledge sparkling in each pupil. ‘‘ Ah!” he said; “a little bird 
has told me.” 

If he liked attention he certainly had it now, for everyone stared 
blankly at him. 
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“You certainly,” said Mrs. Harley, “take the matter very 
philosophically.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Inigo, all right. I shall have returned in 
a fortnight, and nothing will have begun till then. Here, this 
winter, one is out of the way of everything, no doubt. And yet 
here even, during the last ten days, I’ve been asked to six dinners 
and to one funeral—and nice people at all. I think that was not 
bad, considering what this season is like. Then in London, the 
week after next, I have two dinners already, and one evening 
party; and I think very possibly another funeral—poor Lord 
Barmouth’s. Very smart—I mean very sad, that will be. Every- 
one about the Court will, of course, have to be there. Gull, I am 
told, gives him only ten days more. And then a 

Mr. Inigo paused, big with coming intelligence, which sounded 
as important and was certainly as ambiguous as an oracle. 

‘And then, the week after that, I shouldn’t be surprised if, 
amongst other things, we were to hear of a fancy ball in a certain 
house at the corner of Grosvenor Square, and another, two days 
after—I am not at liberty to say where; but in all probability 
there will be three Royalties at it. These, however, are only 
specimens. There are rumours in the air of other things with- 
out number. Why, there ’s been nothing like it, out of June and 
July, before.” 

Mr. Inigo presently turned from the social future in England, 
and proceeded to discuss the social present in the Riviera. He 
gave a brief analysis of the Visitor’s List at Cannes, from which 
it appeared that, of the villas let for the winter, two only had been 
taken by English Peers. ‘‘In fact,” he concluded, “‘the whole 
place is going to the dogs.” Then, like a bird winging its way 
back to its young ones, he returned to the subject of his own 
engagements in London; and he might have gone on for some 
indefinite time descussing them, if it had not beeen for an acci- 
dental remark of Carew’s. 

A pause occurring in Mr. Inigo’s list of gaieties, Carew said, with 
a smile: ‘‘I suppose you never honour with your company Mr. 
Foreman’s al fresco entertainments ? ” 

It was an unambitious joke, and the company received it as such 
—all except Mr. Inigo. He certainly had not a reputation for 
being sensitive ; but for some unaccountable reason this piece of 
banter seemed to offend and stagger him. He stared at Carew in 
silence, the smile died from his lips, and at last he said, “I beg 
your pardon,” in a manner which, had he ever ventured to let his 
words go out of a walk, would have plainly expressed a mixture of 
surprise, suspicion, and ferocity. Mrs. Harley concluded that he 
thought he was beinz laughed a‘; an1, though not in her heart at 
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all sorry that he should think so, she civilly tried to set matters 
right again. ‘‘ We have been talking,” she explained, “ about 
socialism in the East End, and Mr. Foreman’s street-meetings. 
But that, I suppose, has very little interest for you.” 

Mr. Inigo saw that she wished to please him. His smile, like a 
sun through clouds, made fitful struggles to shine out again. But 
his spirits flagged ; his air of triumph was gone ; he was no longer 
jubilant in the memory of having had twelve invitations for a 
single night last season; and before long he rose and took his 
departure. ‘‘I must go,” he said, nerving himself to retire with 
honour, “‘and see if a telegram has come for me from the Grand 
Duke about to-morrow. Poor old boy, I’m afraid he’s getting 
very shaky.” Then, in closing the door, he murmured, half aloud, 
to himself, “‘I wonder if that fellow there could have meant any- 
thing—could have meant any impertinence by what he said. If 
he did, I’ll be even with him one day. Leave me alone for that.” 
There were no listeners as he found his way down-stairs; but had 
there been, they might have heard him winding up his reflections 
thus: ‘‘ Ten invitations to dinner for one single night in London 
—one from a German Duke, and six others from lords. Well, 
come what may, nothing can alter that!” 

The Miss Buxtons presently rose to depart also; and they ac- 
cepted with a very good grace, and without any air of distance, 
Carew’s natural offer to see them back to their hotel. He begged 
the Harleys, as he said ‘‘ Good-night,” to let him know next day 
when they would come to him at his chateau; and he even ven- 
tured, during his short walk with the Miss Burtons, on a diffident 
suggestion that they, too, should drive over some morning and 
lunch there. Miss Elfrida’s answer, however, though good- 
natured, betrayed a certain embarrassment. 

“Thank you,” she said, with a little nervous laugh. ‘ The 
expedition would, I am sure, be most interesting.” But she im- 
mediately added that they were leaving Nice soon, and that, for 
the next few days, their time was already occupied. This state- 
ment brought them to the portico of the hotel; and as she at once 
followed it by an abrupt, though friendly good-night, Carew felt 
that even yet he was but half restored to their confidence. The 
next instant, however, there was some compensation for him; and 
this was the glance that Miss Consuelo gave him as she and her 
sisters were disappearing through the folding doors. Carew did 
not follow them. He felt no inclination as yet to retire to rest, 
and he remained standing alone outside in the moonlight. 
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Carter VII. 


Tue hotel was one which opened on the Promenade des Anglais ; 
and before Carew’s eyes, as he stood silently reflecting, there rose 
and fell the mysterious flash of the Mediterranean. In his mind 
at that moment the sight had a special charm for him. The air, 
too, was warm as the air of a summer evening; and far and 
faint, from an undistinguishable quarter, there came to his ears 
for an instant a vague sound of music, floating and dying away 
like a wandering scent of flowers. He looked at his watch. 
It was far earlier than he had thought it was. It was only half-past 
ten. He lighted a cigarette; and, obeying some restless impulse, 
he descended the steps, and crossed the road to the side nearest 
the sea. He meant presently to begin walking briskly; his feel- 
ings called on him for some active physical exercise: but first of 
all they prompted him merely to move slowly, strolling and looking 
about him on this side and on that. 

The moon was shining brilliantly; and right away from him, 
following the long curve of the coast, the broad esplanade, with its 
fringe of gas-lamps, seemed to stretch itself out into the heart 
of an unknown solitude. On one side of it was the sea, on the 
other its succession of houses, blanched like a row of lilies—lodging- 
houses, villas, hotels, and, conspicuous at a certain distance, the 
lighted blinds and windows of the great Cercle de la Mediter- 
ranée. In those windows there was a certain strange suggestiveness. 
They gave, as it were, to the moonlight a sense of passion and 
of recklessness. Presently rattled by a smart-looking open car- 
riage. There were two men in it, in sables; and in its wake 
there lingered a faint smell of cigar-smoke. Meanwhile, far off 
on the horizon, the lighthouse of the Cap d’Antibes was shining 
with its steadfast eye; whilst nearer at hand some vessels were 
lying black upon the moon-track, and their coloured lamps, as 
they rocked almost imperceptibly, gleamed like rubies and emeralds 
on the breast of the pale waters. 

The hour and the scene were full of hints and whisperings, as 
various as the thoughts by which Carew was already agitated ; 
and his mind began to work as if under some new stimulus. 
He was conscious of a sense not of happiness, but of exaltation. 
He was not happy; on the contrary, he was perplexed and 
anxious ; but all his feelings and perceptions, whether of trouble 
or of pleasure, seemed to him to be quickened, and, somehow, to 
move to music. This was the case even with his sense of the 
ridiculous, as he almost directly realised: for the first thing that 
distinctly caught his attention was the figure of Mr. Inigo on 
the opposite side of the road, marching off in the direction of the 
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Cercle, and intent, as Carew divined, on finding some fashionable 
acquaintance, whose intimacy he might conciliate by the loss of 
five hundred francs to him. Carew began moving in the same 
direction also, with no other purpose than to prolong the gro- 
tesque amusement he was aware of in watching the other. 
Having, however, been once set walking, it was not long before he 
quickened his pace, and was soon lost in thoughts with which Mr. 
Inigo had but little connection. 

At first they were far from pleasing. He knew that he had 
carried away from Mrs. Harley's some secret discontent with him- 
self. Now this discontent began to disclose its nature. The part 
he had taken in the evening’s conversation came back to him; and 
certain of his sentences, like accusing spirits, began to say them- 
selves over and over again to him. They were not sentences 
that he had uttered to Miss Consuelo Burton. They had nothing 
to do directly either with her or with her sisters. What they 
referred to was the question of the poor—of the great masses, 
and the claims and the struggles which Mrs. Harley said would 
be made by them. 

‘And I,” Carew now began murmuring, ‘‘ I have been sneer- 
ing-at their claims! I have been denying that they were rational 
or real. I set them aside with a bitter and contemptuous flip- 
pancy, as if they were nothing but the cant of a sect, or of some 
scheming middle-class faction. And all the while I myself believe 
in them. Believe in them! Yes, with a belief that never for a 
moment quits me—that is always at my heart, like a dull phy- 
sical pain. For the past two years what have I thought of else— 
working, reading, striving to see my way, and prepare myself! 
Believe in them! Why, all the future is contained in them—the 
duties, the hopes, the fears, the whole life of the world. And we—” 
his reflections here grew less distinct again—‘‘and we—what 
will be out part? Is our world—the world of us who inherit 
the traditions of centuries—is that to dissolve like a dream, and 
leave no trace behind it? Or shall we find that still we have a 
place amongst the leaders left for us?” Presently into thoughts 
like these, a new image intruded itself; and this was the image 
of Miss Consuelo Burton. She seemed to him like an answer to’ 
his vague questions. The feminine charms of her smile, her face, 
her figure, all came back to him, making a vivid picture; but it 
was not this that at the present moment appealed to him. What 
appealed to nim was the pride that betrayed itself in her every 
movement, the self-possession underlying every sign of embarrass- 
ment ; and, above all, a look that he had seen in her eyes that 
evening—a look of want and inquiry, of desolation and vivid ex- 
pectancy—a look in whose beauty there was nothing to flatter his 
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own vanity ; but which made him exclaim half-aloud to himself at- 
the thought of it, ‘‘ She, too, watches as I watch, but she can’ see- 
farther. She asks for an answer. She must and she will com-: 
mand one. If ever a woman’s face meant anything, hers this 
evening meant, ‘ Show me the face of Duty.’” . 

His thoughts were moving something like clouds in moonlight, 
not disconnected in any abrupt way, but constantly dissolving and 
shifting into new and changing shapes. Often, so far as his own 
consciousness went, he was little more than a passive, and even 
an absent spectator of them; but now and again they would, 
as it were, arrest him; and, with his whole intenticn, he would 
take an active part in them. It was thus that his thoughts be- 
haved with regard to Miss Consuelo Burton. ‘‘ Show me the face’ 
of Duty.” He said this to himself several times over, as if it 
gradually merged into a personal ejaculation of his own;. and: 
then, after some minutes of wandering and indistinct meditation, 
he caught himself once more muttering in articulate and coherent 
words. 

‘Different! different!” he said. should think she was 
different. The Sacred People may be, or may come to be, what- 
it will; but not all the Peoples in all the world, for all their 
acquired kingship, or for all their natural dignity, will ever pro- 
duce a single woman such as she is. One thing can do that, and 
one thing only, and that is the old aristocracy of a great and an 
old country. Yes; we are different,” and as he said this his pace 
grew quicker, and his steps, as they beat the pavement, took 
something of the emphasis of his thoughts, ‘‘we who can look: 
back through the vista of centuries, and hear the Past speak to us, 
in our own and private language, of our birthright of rule and 
leadership! Yes; through the avenues of the Past voices come 
echoing down to us, which the people can never hear, making a 
second conscience for us, an added moral faculty——” 

Here, both in his thoughts and his walk, Carew stopped short 
suddenly, and interrupted himself with a low ironical laugh. 
** And what the deuce,” he exclaimed, “does that faculty do for 
us? What does it tell us to do in the world? and what do we 
try todo?” And like many other men, perplexed with moral pro- 
blems, he forgot his laughter, and he looked up at the stars. Pre- 
sently, by one of those whimsical caprices with which our thoughts 
so often startle and entertain us, he found himself dwelling on the 
image of an old reflecting telescope, once the toy of his boyhood 
on many a summer night. A moment more, and, like a figure in a 
shaken kaleidoscope, that image was gone, and there was this 
thought in place af it: ‘‘ Her eyes to me seem like the astronomer’s 
speculum, in which I see the star that to my own eyes is hidden 
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—the star of duty and labour that shines over the gate of heaven. 
Love and the dreams of passion—is this a time for these? My 
star is the star, not of love, but of sacrifice.” 

Occupied still with reflections of this kind—with that. unwritten 
poetry which at times visits nearly all of us, and which lifts 
the minds of the most prosaic to higher levels on the storm 
of its “unheard melodies,” he presently became aware of some 
external influence by which the tone of these reflections under- 
went an unbidden change; and the dreams of passion which were 
a moment ago so distant, invaded him, like music, with a tender 
and yet tumultuous sadness. He started as he realised what the 
external influence was. It actually was music in the literal sense 
of the word; and he felt convinced, though he hardly knew why, 
that it was the same which had fallen on his ears as he was quit- 
ting the portico of the hotel. He had hardly asked himself then 
what it was that produced it. He now felt certain that it was a 
woman’s voice. He listened intently. For a moment it became 
inaudible. He waited, and then again there swelled another 
passionate cadence. Faint and far off as it seemed, he could not 
mistake its meaning. He moved slowly in the direction from 
which he judged it proceeded, keeping his eyes fixed on the 
windows of the houses opposite him. Here and there, through 
blinds or transparent curtains, was a glow of yellow lamplight ; 
but in most cases the Venetian shutters were closed, with the 
moonlight lying white on them. The voice had now ceased. 
There was no one stirring. The whole Promenade was silent. 
Presently, as he was beginning to think that his search would 
prove useless, he heard—and now not very far off from him—the 
clear notes of a piano. His eye instinctively fixed on a semi- 
detached villa, standing back from the road, with a raised garden 
in front of it. The ground-floor windows were almost concealed from 
view ; but the upper part of them could be seen from the pavement 
opposite ; and Carew perceived that a bright light was shining 
from them, and that one of them was wide open. He had found 
the house at last; this was at once plain to him; and, conscious 
of a pleasant, half-boyish expectancy, he sat down on a seat which 
opportunely tempted him, and watched and waited for the song 
which he felt was imminent. A few more chords, struck it seemed 
almost at random, came sounding across to him, rich and deep 
and vibrating, and above them the brilliant ripple of a few notes 
in the treble: but they suggested no air—nothing but the touch of 
a musician. All of a sudden, however, he felt them change their 
character, and appeal to a something deep down in his memory. 
They suggested something he was certain he had heard before. 
But when, and where? he asked. In a moment the doubt was 
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answered. In a moment, to his surprise, the following song 
broke on him. It was not sung loudly, but with a liquid and 
mournful softness; yet every word was distinct, for his memory 
now assisted his hearing. 


“Oh, World! whose days like sunlit waters glide, 
Whose music links the midnight with the morrow, 

Who for thine own hast Beauty, Power, and Pride— 

Oh World, what art thou?” And the World replied, 
“ A husk of pleasure round a heart of sorrow.” 


“Oh, Child of God! thou who hast sought thy way 
Where all this music sounds, this sunlight gleams, 

*Mid Pride, and Power, and Beauty day by day— 

And what art thou?” I heard my own soul say, 
“A wandering sorrow in a world of dreams.” 


That song Carew had heard once before, and he had heard it 
‘once only: and the memory of the woman who then sang it to 
him breathed from the air and verses as if it had been some per- 
fume which they were full of. Further, the air and the verses 
both, he had reason to believe, were in the manuscript, and 
possessed by no one else but that one particular singer. ‘Could 
this be she?” Carew began asking himself. There were many 
reasons why he thought the idea fantastic; yet in the moonlight 
he could not help playing with it; and he remained, when the 
song had ceased, still sitting and still watching the villa. There 
was no more music; but presently he heard, or thought he heard, 
the voice of a woman talking; and then another sound which, 
though faint, was quite unmistakable—the rattle of an electric- 
bell. Then, a second or two later, he saw the top of one of the 
open window-sashes move a little; he heard a light sound of gravel 
crunching under footsteps, and became aware that someone was ~ 
approaching the end of the garden. 

Half ashamed of being caught there listening, and yet still more 
ashamed of letting such a feeling betray itself, he kept his position 
with what he hoped was an air of indifference, pretending to be 
occupied for the moment with a cigarette and a match-box. 
Meanwhile he was conscious that a female figure had advanced to 
the balustrade, and was leaning her arm on it, as she stood between 
two palm-plants. A vague impression was conveyed to him of 
colour, and silk, and glitter—of a white throat and wrists, and 
the flashing of moonlit jewels. Then he ventured to raise his eyes 
to the apparition ; and the moment he did so he sat upright with 
a start. The woman he saw before him was wrapped in a light 
blue opera-cloak, bordered with white fur and gorgeous with gold 
embroideries. On her arms, which were partly visible, and were 
of dazzling whiteness, she wore bracelets almost barbaric in their 
magnificence: whilst her hair, of the palest flaxen, with a few 
starry blossoms in it, gleamed over her clear forehead, like a 
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tissue of woven moonbeams. She must have seen Carew, but she 
was not looking at him. Her lips were parted, as if with a 
soundless sigh; and her eyes seemed gazing far away upon the 
sea. She might have passed for a siren taken from her native 
element, and longing again for the oblivion to which she had once 
tempted others. 

If she, however, was not noticing Carew, Carew, for his part, 
was intently staring at her; and a full minute had hardly elapsed 
since her appearance, when he rose from his seat, walked straight 
across the road to her, and, raising his hat as he did so, exclaimed, 
““Madame de Saint Valery!” 

She started at first, with a start of alarm and wonder; for 
though she had been aware of a figure seated on the bench opposite 
her, she had given it no attention: but before Carewjhad reached 
the pavement under her, she had divined who he was, and with a 
gasp had pronounced his name. 

**You here!” she said. ‘‘ And to think of you here!” 

““Why not?” he replied. ‘‘ This is surely a place of meetings. 
It is I, rather, who should be surprised at the sight of you. When 
last I heard of you, I heard you were in South America.” 

“* You have heard much about me probably that had very little 
truth in it. Some of your friends may perhaps have told you I 
was enjoying myself. But answer me this—if you did not know I 
was here, how is it that I find you watching my windows?” 

“Your song brought me,” he said. ‘I came to it like a moth 
toa candle. Do you remember the night when I heard you sing 
it first? Until to-night I have never heard it since.” 

“Since that night,” she murmured, ‘‘ many things have 
happened to me.” . 

Carew bent his head, and said in a low tone, “ What things?” 

‘**T have eaten the fruit that you urged me not to eat.” 

“Well,” said Carew, with his head still bent, “‘ and was the 
fruit good for food? What have you found life since then ?” 

‘** Listen,” she said, and she leaned forward and looked down on 
him, “shall I tell you what I have found life since then—yes, and 
before then ?” 

‘Tell me,” he answered. 

She paused till he raised his eyes to her; and then in alow 
voice that was almost as musical as her singing, said slowly : 

‘A husk of pleasure round a heart of sorrow.” 

Carew looked at her with an odd sensation of wonder. She was 
as unlike and as like a high-bred English lady as some ethereal 
flower of the tropics might be to an English rose. There was 
something in her radiant aspect, touched though it was with 
melancholy, which made it seem as though some unreal light 
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were playing on her, and produced a feeling in him that he was 
going through a scene in an opera, rather than one in actual life. 
Presently, however, his eyes suddenly moved from her; she, too, 
at precisely the same moment, turned her head rapidly ; and there, 
standing close beside her, was another female form, as beautiful 
or even more beautiful than her own. The hair was slightly 
darker, the dress was far simpler ; and there was something child- 
like in the unabashed soft eyes. Madame de Saint Valery exhibited 
no confusion on seeing her. 

“Violet,” she said, ‘‘ here is an old friend of mine, Mr. Carew. 
Mr. Carew, I think you have never met my cousin, Miss Capel.” 

On Miss Capel’s eyes Carew’s were fixed intently, and hers met 
his without any sign of flinching. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘I think I have met her—and so few hours ago, 
that I think she has not forgotten it. I had the good luck to pre- 
vent her losing her fan. Itjwas you, wasn’t it?” he went on, 
addressing the fair stranger directly. ‘Indeed, if I am not mis- 
taken, there is that very fan in your hand now. Let me look at 
it—will you ?—and I then shall be quite sure.” 

She made no movement whatever to do as Carew asked her; 
but looking at him as fixedly as if he had been some inanimate 
object, a grave tantalizing smile became slowly visible on her face ; 
and by way of answer, she opened the fan wide, and with a little 
abrupt gesture pressed it against her breast. Carew, as he 
watched her standing in this attitude, was conscious of precisely 
the same impression as that which her presence had produced on 
him at their first meeting amongst the mountains. It was as 
if some new country were opening out before him, all its ways 
blossoming with lilacs and hawthorns, full of the scents and the 
alluring air of spring; and yet sad, like spring, with a longing for 
something that is yet to come. This state of mind, however, was 
almost in an instant disturbed by the appearance of a servant, who 
spoke to Madame de Saint Valery; and Carew gathered from what 
the man said, that there was a carriage at the door to take Miss. 
Capel away. 

“And so,” he said, ‘‘ you are not living with your cousin ?” 

**No,” she replied, with an accent of slight displeasure at the 
question. ‘Iam with my parents. They have been to-night to 
the theatre, and I must be back by the same time that they are.” 

“Indeed you must,” said Madame de Saint Valery. ‘This 
young lady is kept in the very greatest order. It is only by way 
of a treat that I have been allowed to have her this evening. 
Violet, come, it is late; your maid is waiting for you, and we must 
bid Mr. Carew good-night. Perhaps, if he is staying long here, he 
will come and see me some day,” 
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“ Certainly,” said Carew, with perhaps more politeness than 
enthusiasm, “ though I am not staying in Nice, but near it. “I 
am living,” he went on, turning to Miss Capel, “at a castle as 
curious as the old town we both of us have been exploring to-day. 
And you—where are you staying? And shall you be long at 
Nice?” 

She named an hotel. 

** We shall possibly,” she said, ‘‘ be three weeks here.” 

“Then in that case,” said Carew, “ we shall be certain to meet. 
again. If we do, I hope you will not forget me.” 

“Mr. Carew,” said Madame de Saint Valery, “‘as you have not. 
a ladder of ropes to help you to climb up to us, I fear we must say 
good-night without ‘shaking hands with you.” 

Miss Capel for a moment leaned over the balustrade. Carew 
raised his hand to her, but there were still some feet between 
them. ‘‘I cannot reach you,” he said, “you are too far above 
me.” 

She shook her hand gently, and murmured a low good-night ; 
and then moved towards her cousin who had already retreated a 
pace or two. 

“Come, Violet, come,” Madame de Saint Valery was saying. 
“And, Mr. Carew, if you have nothing better to think about, 
manage some day not to forget me.” 

Carew, left once more to himself, remained for a few minutes 
eyeing the villa abstractedly ; and then turned to resume his walk 
along the Promenade des Anglais. It was perfectly quiet. Two 
men were visible walking arm-in-arm together, just as he was 
turning; but almost directly they went down a side street, and 
except for Carew himself, the whole promenade was a solitude. 
Stimulated by this solitude, his meditations beeame as busy as 
ever again. He was not sorry to have escaped from Madame de 
Saint Valery. He had little wish to renew any past relations 
with her: still he could not help thinking of her—her unhappy 
lot, her beauty, her extraordinary toilette ; and, as he thought of this. 
last, wondering what life she was leading. He soon found, how- 
ever, that he was thinking of her, less on her own account, than 
on account of her relationship to the girl—to the strange magnetic 
presence, who was with her. That soft regard, which was at once 
earnest and languid, passionate and yet ingenuous, mature and yet 
child-like, haunted his memory as though it were still present. 
** Are her eyes,” he said to himself, “ violet like her name? No— 
I think they are lighter, though I cannot be sure of the colour: 
but, in one way at least, they are like two forget-me-nots.” Then 
the image recurred to him of Miss Consuelo Burton ; and he broke 
for a moment into a soft amused laugh at the fickleness and the 
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agility with which his sentiments changed their object. But 
the sense of amusementpresently died away; and though these 
two female figures still held their ground in his consciousness 
he ceased to regard the fact in a grotesque or ludierous light. On 
the contrary, as he pursued his walk, it assumed a meaning that 
grew in depth and in suggestiveness, until two ways of life 
seemed opening out before him; and one of these figures urged him 
to tread the one, and the other pleaded with him to be her com- 
panion on the other. They were two ways, leading to two different 
worlds. One was the world of love, and passion, and poetry, 
where the hidden prizes of life seemed to be sleeping in the heart, 
as the rose in the unfolded bud, or the statue in the unhewn 
marble. The other was a world of ever-widening duties, where 
love was not absent, but by itself never could satisfy. It was a 
world where lovers looked beyond their own circle of bliss, and felt 
that there could be no rest for the soul but in suffering for those 
that suffer; and where their deepest union was not when their 
eyes met, but when side by side they were fixed on a common 
altar. 

“Once,” he said, “it was enough to work out one’s own sal- 
vation—to see that the blossom of one’s own heart expanded, and 
that the dew of the spirit was lying clear upon it; but now—is not 
the world changing? Is it any longer enough if my rose blossoms 
whilst a million rose-trees round me are leafless and have only 
thorns? Can I,” and he seemed to see the eyes of Miss Consuelo 
Burton looking not at but away from him, “can I forget that the 
poor are suffering merely because I may see none suffering round 
me?” 

The current of these reflections was here suddenly broken, by a 
hand laid on his arm, and a man’s voice at his ear. He started 
and looked round; and there at his side was Mr. Inigo. Whether 
Mr. Inigo’s resentment, whatever its cause, had actually eva~ 
porated or no, there was, at all events, no trace of it in either his 
look or manner. On the contrary, his eyes gleamed with an ex- 
pression of intimate knowingness, and fixing them on Carew, as if 
they were a couple of gimlets, he said, after a moment’s pause : 

“You’re a sly dog, you are. I saw you acting Romeo to 
Madame de Saint Valery’s Juliet. She has been making quite a 
sensation here this winter.” 

Carew stared at Mr. Inigo with a frigid air of surprise. 

‘“‘T was unaware,” he said, “that she was in Nice till I saw her 
to-night standing at the end of her garden. There has been, as 
you call it, an impromptu play. It seems that, also, there has been 
an impromptu audience.” 

Mr. Inigo winced slightly, as if he had been accused of eaves- 
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dropping; and then in a voice of calm and lofty explanation, 
“I passed you,” he said, “just now, as I was seeing Prince 
Olgorouki home. I walked back with him from the Cercle as far 
as his own door.” He seemed, as he spoke, to be buoyed up above 
the levels of criticism ; and presently, with a sigh of proud and 
privileged sorrow, “ By the way,” he added, “he has just won 
twelve hundred francs from me—bad luck to him!”’ 

It was a relief to Carew to see that they were by this time close 
to their hotel; and after a few phrases of distant but scrupulous 
politeness, the tone of which Mr. Inigo found far from flattering, 
he had the comfort of finding himself alone in his own bed-room. 


Carter VIII. 


Carew, by next evening, was once more in his castle, and was 
easing his feelings by writing the following letter. It was a letter 
to Mrs. Harley :— 

“‘T can hardly express the pleasure which you gave me this 
morning when you told me that you and your husband would 
really come and see me here. I had, indeed, indulged in a hope 
that I might have brought you back to-day with me; but, on 
second thoughts, I am glad that you must wait till Friday. I am 
glad of this for several reasons; but for one reason in particular. 
Will you listen to it ? 

** When you are here we shall, no doubt, talk again about many 
burning questions, social and political. To you, I know, they are 
questions of deepest interest. They are so to me also. Night 
and day they disturb and occupy me, haunting my mind as rooks 
haunt a rookery. The noise of society may for a time frighten 
them away; but they come back again the moment the noise 
ceases, and all the boughs are black with them. I say they are 
like rooks. So they are, but with a difference. They have the 
habits of rooks, but they have the voices of ravens. 

** Well, I find in conversation—I don’t know if you do—that 
however clearly one knows one’s own meaning, it is almost im- 
possible sometimes not to desert and libel it. One sets out know- 
ing the exact point one would make for. One starts straight for 
it, one is moving towards it rapidly ; but presently one slips into 
some groove of momentary feeling or perversity; and from that 
moment, like a train on a wrong siding, the more one moves the 
farther one moves away from it. This has happened to me often. 
It happened to me yesterday; and I feel that with regard to my 
real temper and opinions, I have left behind me with you an ex- 
ceedingly false impression. Now I wish, if I can, to remove this, 
before we meet again; and I can do so, I think, by a letter, more 
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easily than by talking. This is the special reason why I am glad 
you are not here to-day. 

‘**' You know how your own views on some social points surprise 
me. You know, in fact, how—not to mince matters—I can hardly 
believe that you are quite as sincere in them as you fancy. You, 
a woman of old and distinguished family, bred in the very heart of 
an aristocratic society, with the tastes of an aristocracy visible in 
every one of your surroundings, and the manners of an aristocracy 
visible in every instinctive movement, in the way you carry your 
head, in the little things you laugh at—it is impossible for me to 
believe that you can really ignore the difference between yourself 
and—well—those people we were talking about yesterdry. You 
must be aware of it. It cannot escape your notice. And this 
being so, you must be conscious also that the difference is alto- 
gether in your favour. I am not talking of the qualities you 
possess as an individual. I am talking of the qualities you possess 
as a member of a certain class. Individual qualities are merely 
like the strings of a violin; but that class, with its position and 
its traditions, is the body of the violin itself. It is as subtle a 
piece of work as ever was any masterpiece of Stradivarius; and a 
piece of work which, were it injured, it would be still more hope- 
less to reproduce. 

** Do you remember these lines of Goldsmith ?— 

* Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath hath made; 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 


“That has always struck me as the silliest passage in the whole 
body of English poetry. If you can make an aristocracy by a 
distribution of titles, you could make a peasantry by a confiscation 
of property. You can do, as a fact, neither; both must be made 
by time ; and the bold peasantry is the quickest made of the two. 
The aristocracy of a country like ours has grown with its country’s 
growth ; long centuries of national life are embodied in it; and it 
is fed by memories and traditions that go down like roots, deep 
into the soil of the past. To reproduce it, we should have to re- 
produce a thousand years of our history. 

‘* Have I said a word in which you do not agree with me? I 
think not, thus far; but I am going to do so now; and prepare 
yourself for something you will naturally think ridiculous. I’m 
not sure that I, too, am not of the same opinion. Well, were 
such a bargain possible, I would, poor as I am, pay a good third 
of the income that will be mine some day, for the power to prove 
my own sixty-four quarterings. In the male line, as you know, we 
go straight back to the Conquest; and we have married into the 
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noblest families not only of England, but also of France and Italy. 
But—there is always a ‘but’ somewhere—we have married into 
other families as well; and if anywhere—in a hall, for instance—I 
were to prepare places for the sixty-four shields I speak of, a good 
twenty of them would be blanks. If those blanks were there, 
every time I looked at them it would be a blow to me. Can you 
imagine anything sillier? I doubt whether I can. My feelings, 
I think, on that particular point, are Austrian, far more than 
English ; and when I hear it discussed whether such and such 
@ man is a gentleman, I long myself to put the question in 
the simpler language of the Continent, and ask whether or no he 
is noble. 

This being so, you will easily understand the constant sense of 
contemptuous and indignant anger with which I see the irruption 
of these new classes into Parliament. I regard them—how shall 
I put it ?—or shall I leave it to your own imagination? I think I 
will do that. Were I honestly to speak in public what I really 
feel in private, there is not a popular audience in England that 
would not silence me with hooting or with laughter. During 
the last three years of my life I have felt all this more strongly 
than ever. 

** And now let me tell you something farther. During these last 
three years of my life I have done what I never did before. I 
have been studying the condition, the sorrows, the claims, and the 
hopes of the poor. I have been studying the classes who live by 
manual labour. How many of us die, having known that these 
exist, and yet having never realised it. I have realised it at last; 
the idea of them has become constantly present to me; and I have 
been affected by this idea much in the same way as a man who 
has passed his whole life by a duck-pond is affected by a sight of 
the sea-shore and of the Atlantic. A new air seems to be blow- 
ing and breathing through me. I said just now, in speaking of 
social tone, in speaking of certain commanding and graceful quali- 
ties, that the individual by himself was nothing but the violin- 
string, and that the body of the violin, on which the tone depended, 
was an historical aristocracy. Let me use the same comparison 
again, but with a deeper meaning. If an historical aristocracy is 
the body of the social violin, the People is the body of the moral 
violoncello. The vibrations of our moral existence become music 
only through their relation to that—through the resonance it gives 
them. 

“In one way, of course, our duty to the poor is the most 
familiar of all duties. But on the familiar face of that duty 
the expression is now changing; and, instead of being familiar, 
it is startling. It seems to me, though my language may 
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sound exaggerated, like the face of a saint, who sees the heavens 
opening, and whose ears are listening for the accents of a new 
revelation. Yes—our duty to the poor, we have been taught that 
often enough ; but the poor now are to be called by a new name, 
as Jacob was after his mysterious night of struggle. To us in the 
coming years they will no longer be the Poor—they will be the 
People. 

“* Are you not astonished to hear me speak like this, especially 
considering the way in which I spoke last night, and the con- 
fessions with which I began this letter? Why, suddenly I remem- 
ber one thing. All this that I have been saying about the poor 
and about the People, you spoke of last night yourself, when 
describing the views of Foreman; and I—what did I say then? 
I can’t recollect all I said: but I know that I called Foreman a 
scoundrel. Well—so I believe he is: and that I will still stick to; 
but if I seemed to be ridiculing the true claims of the People, if 
I seemed to be contemptuous of the popular cause, I was con- 
temning, merely through some accident of conversation, the only 
cause which at present it is worth a man’s while to work for. I 
call Foreman a scoundrel not because he leads the People, but 
because he leads the People wrong. And even he—poor devil !— 
is an angel compared with others. He is an angel compared to a 
political swindler such as Snapper. No wonder when the People 

are spoken of I sometimes express contempt. The very word 
itself is enough to revolt and shock me. It is like the handle to 
the door that leads to my own convictions: but the Radicals, by 
fingering it, have made it so foul and filthy that, until it has been 
washed, I shudder each time I touch it. 

‘* Let me believe, however, that, so far as you are concerned, I 
have washed it; that it is purged, as I use it now, of all its dis- 
honest associations. When I speak of the People there are present 
in my mind no ideas of insolence, or of angry aggression. The 
popular voice, as I should wish to hear it, would be the quiet 
murmur of a million happy hearths; not the hootings round so 
many thousand polling-booths. The word People suggests to me 
no menace to an aristocracy, but simply the foundation on which 
all civilisation rests; and the voice which is constantly sounding 
in my ears says to me, ‘ Civilization must cease to be based on 
squalor and on misery.’ Men like Foreman regard popular pro- 
gress as a conquest. To my mind, it must be a growth. It will 
not depend on the People acquiring rights which they could never 
exercise to advantage, but on their acquiring qualities which at 
present they do not possess. 

I do not dream of any diffusion of riches. What I dream of is 
simply a diffusion of comfort and security—a multiplication of 
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secure homes. A man’s home is to his moral life what a glass is 
to the wine you pour into it. The purest wine will be tainted if 
the glass is filthy, or wasted if the glass is broken. To my mind 
the deadly sins of our nation are not its voteless citizens, but its 
fireless hearths. 

“Are the two feelings that possess me utterly inconsistent? Is 
the pride that makes me resent the presence of an upstart like 
Snapper, that makes the very grin on his face and the cut of his 
coat offensive to me—is that pride inconsistent with the sense of 
wrong and of foreboding which fills me when I think of the lives 
of so many of those that labour? I myself cannot believe that it 
is so. On the contrary, my belief is this: no one can lead the 
People but an aristocrat, or a respecter of aristocrats. 

** However, I will say no more of my views now. We shall 
talk of them when you come. I wonder if you agree with them. 
There is one person, at any rate, who I think does, and that is 
Miss Consuelo Burton. Could you have brought her here with 
you, it would have added to the interest of our party; but it is, 
I fear, out of the question. I suggested an expedition here last 
night to her sisters, and they were evidently not anxious to come. 
It is hardly likely, therefore, that they would let her come without 
them. Still, if your diplomacy could arrange the matter, you 
know what will please me. It might, perhaps, be something in 
my favour if you were to tell Miss Elfrida that there will be a 
Catholic priest staying with me. 

**You told me yesterday that my friends would be too smart for 
you; but my priest will not be too smart—will he? A little tale 
hangs on his presence. Shall I tell it to you? I have confessed 
to you already so many of my own follies, that I will venture to 
add this to the number. Well—in a vague way, you understand, I 
have a notion of duty, little as I yet see how to put it in practice. 
At all events, unless I am to loathe my very existence, some notion 
of duty I must possess or struggle for; and if others are to inspire 
me with any real interest, the same want must be in their natures 
too. Such being the case, the idea entered my head of getting 
together a small informal society, whose members should be bound 
only by the four following links. They were all to have this same 
sense I speak of, that we each of us have some duty, could we only 
find it; and they were all to appreciate the changing state of 
society, sufficiently to see that our duty was no longer clear to us. 
Secondly, they were all of them—I do not say to be Christians, 
but at least to regard Christianity with minds open to conviction. 
Thirdly, as to their moral conduct, there were to be no severe 
requirements. A member would not be expelled even for a grave 
moral offence. He would be expelled for one thing onky: namely 
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if, having broken the moral law, he accommodated his theories to 
suit his practice, and, by persuading himself that his conduct was 
right, deliberately closed his ears to the religion which would 
pronounce it wrong. The last qualification of the members was 
that they were to be all ladies and gentlemen; and when I say 
that, you will know well enough what my meaning is. 

“And now you will ask, What was this society to do? With 
what object was it to be got together ? The question, I confess, is 
a little hard to answer. That object, when I try to describe it in 
words, seems to shrivel up or vanish directly the words touch it ; 
or, at least, to become so slight and trivial as to look like a quaint 
fancy strayed into the daylight from a dream. But, if your 
imagination and sympathy will meet me half-way, you will see, 
perhaps, that my words suggest more than they actually describe. 
Well, what the Society was to do was this. Its members were 
simply to meet each other at certain intervals, at various country 
houses belonging to one or other of them, and such meetings would 
constitute a kind of informal retreat. Yes, you say, but what then ? 
When these good people met, what was to be their programme ? 
Were they to read papers, or to have formal discussions, as if 
they were members of a Social Science Congress? Nothing of 
the kind. There was to be no programme whatever, nothing 
special was to be expected of them. They were to be free, if they 
liked, to talk of nothing but gossip or politics, racing or poetry, 
or to do nothing but ride, to make love, or to shoot. How then, 
you may ask, would these meetings differ from any ordinary party 
in the country ? They would differ, I hoped, in this way: not in 
what those concerned would be required to do, but in what they 
would naturally do. Naturally, easily, without any stiffness or 
formality, some talk would arise, some exchange of ideas, with 
regard to those subjects which were the basis of their association. 
Sometimes it would be cynical, sometimes sentimental, sometimes 
earnest and serious. Its tone would vary, and I should expect it 
to vary. Sometimes there would be little of it, and sometimes 
much. But Iam persuaded that, could my idea be ever carried 
into execution—and I have by no means given it up—everyone 
would, when such a meeting was over, have carried away from it 
some idea or experience which would make life certainly richer, 
and possibly more clear—I might add, more endurable. 

** Well, such was my scheme. I conceived it ina moment of de- 
pression and perplexity, when I felt the want of some sense of 
companionship ; and though I cannot say that, as yet, my society 
is actually formed, I have one or two friends already who under- 
stand me, and are ready to be members of it. One of these is the 
Catholic priest I spoke of; another is Lord Aiden. These are not 
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all, but I mention them specially now because they will both, I 
hope, be here during your visit. Lord Aiden, I am sure you will 
agree, is the very man cut out to be a brother of our order. No 
doubt, he is not one who directly would guide or strengthen us; 
but his presence always seems to fill a room with suggestion. He 
has seen so much of so many sides of life, his sympathies are so 
various, and yet so deep and delicate, that under his influence the 
sympathies of those about him seem to widen and grow more 
sensitive. Think how many of the fruits of life he has tasted. 
He has written poetry which is read all over Europe; all over 
Europe women have fallen in love with him ; at the same time, he 
has been an astute man of affairs, and has occupied one of the 
most brilliant posts which a public career can offer a British 
subject. And yet he has not found the pearl of price. He is old 
enough to know that he has not found it. He is not so old that he 
has lost the desire to find it. 

“«* Yes,’ you will say, ‘Lord Aiden is all very well, but what 
possible place in your society cam there be for a Catholic priest? 
Whether he is right or wrong in his idea of duty, what duty is 
must, for him, be beyond question. He has got his pearl, or what 
he thinks his pearl, and he must stick to it.’ I expect you will 
say that; it is a very natural thought ; but wait till you see him, 
and then you will think differently. You don’t like Papists, I 
know, but you won’t object to him. A more orthodox member of 
his communion you could not possibly find; but, unless the con- 
versation were to turn directly upon religion, you might talk for 
days to him without knowing what his religion was. I say you 
might, but there I am wrong, and I retract the word. You, I 
think, would in time detect the truth, but this would not be because 
he flashed his spiritual lamp into your eyes, but because, though 
it itself was hidden from you, you would recognize the light by 
which all his thoughts are illuminated. There is nothing in him 
that could offend, there is nothing in him that could even annoy 
you; but there is, on the other hand, much that will at once in- 
terest and surprise you. You will see that, fixed though his 
religious views are, the problems presented to him by this 
epoch of change we live in are to him as perplexing and real as 
they are to you and me, and that his ears are as open as ours can 
be to the ery of this epoch for some new moral revelation. Of 
course, the Church is always, according to his view, the same ; but 
the world is always changing, and its needs are always changing, 
and there is always in this way something new for the Church to dis- 
cover. ‘The Catholic Church,’ he once said to me, ‘is the Columbus 
of modern society, who will guide us eventually to the new moral 
continent which other explorers are trying to reach in vain.’ 
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** However, I need waste no more time in describing him. When 
you come here you will be able to judge of him for yourself. He 
was the first person to whom I spoke about my projected society, 
and he is the person who has best understood my idea and most 
fully sympathised with it. He approves thoroughly of all my 
rules, not excepting those relating to the social qualifications of 
the members and the latitude allowed them. 

‘T tell you all this because I have some hope it may interest 
you. But do not alarm yourself with the thought that when you 
arrive next Friday you will find the society in conclave, and be 
asked to take part in its deliberations. My society, as I tell you, 
is as yet not even formed; it possibly never will be. Our party 
here will be nothing but an ordinary meeting of friends—I venture 
to hope, a pleasant one. 

“I have one other scheme in my head with regard to one 
other person. If it comes to anything you will soon find out what 
it is; but I will not disclose it to you beforehand. If you like a 
riddle, it will be something for you to think about. 

“‘T wait for Friday with impatience. I am longing to show you 
the Chateau de Courbon-Loubet.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE PLAGUE OF TONGUES. 


On the 28th of November last, when the English boroughs, 
Liberal in 1880 in the proportion of eighteen to eight, had just 
returned 116 Conservatives against 107 of their opponents, Lord 
Rosebery, addressing an audience in the Edinburgh Corn Ex- 
change, remarked in commendably moderate terms, of the above 
event, that he did “not consider that we (the Liberals) have won 
that number of borough constituencies in England which we had 
a right to expect.” Proceeding in the same vein of cautious com- 
ment, he added, ‘‘God forbid that we should try to explain the 
circumstances!” But, despite the pious ejaculation, he did not 
deprecate the attempt at explanation which a moment or two 
afterwards was undertaken by one of his hearers. ‘‘ What the 
boroughs of England see,” he said, ‘‘ to envy and to wish for in a 
repetition of that disastrous experiment |the disastrous experi- 
ment of governing England without a war every six months, 
and one surrender per annum, from 1874 to 1880] it is not for 
me to explain.” Here a voice exclaimed, “ It is ignorance!” and 
Lord Rosebery, immediately accepting the utterance as Divine, re- 
sponded: “It is ignorance. It is plainly, wholly, and indisput- 
ably ignorance. Or, if it is not ignorance, it is a very short 
memory.” It was considerate of Lord Rosebery to offer the 
English borough constituencies this choice of alternatives; but 
though the second is a little more complimentary to them than 
the first, the practical difference between the two is not of much 
value. The political effects of a short memory too closely resemble 
those of ignorance to make it worth while to distinguish nicely 
between the two causes. If, for instance, the English borough 
constituencies were unable to remember further back than, say, 
the desertion of Gordon, or the Transvaal surrender, it would be 
even all one as though they had never heard of the “‘ disasters” 
which attended the experiment of Conservative rule between 1874 
and 1880. We may therefore treat the two explanations as practi- 
cally identical, and attribute the Conservative vote of the English 
borough electors to “ignorance” alone. They could not, these 
wretched incapables, be got to master the facts, or to possess them- 
selves of the general principles necessary to a right conclusion. It 
is true that we do not know—that Lord Rosebery knows not—that 
nobody knows, or ever will know—what was the precise motive, or 
combination of motives, which determined their choice; but we 
must suppose that, whatever it was, or they were—whether founded 
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on disgust or distrust, on dissatisfaction with Liberal perform- 
ances or disbelief in Liberal promises—the borough electors 
lacked the knowledge of some more or less elementary data of the 
problem which they had to solve. If Pontefract, for instance, 
rejected Mr. Childers on grounds connected with Egyptian Ex- 
peditions and extravagant Budgets, it was because Pontefract 
was ignorant of the fact that the “grievous errors” of the late 
Government (to use Mr. Gladstone’s own expression) leaned 
always to virtue’s side, and that it almost always costs money to 
be virtuous in this imperfect world. Or again, if the reason why 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre failed to obtain a renewal of his long lease of 
confidence at Reading was because Reading did not approve of em- 
powering local authorities to experimentalize in Socialism at the 
cost of the rates, that disapproval was due to ignorance of the 
fact that the produce of our soil could be doubled by parcelling 
out the country into three-acre plots with a cow feeding on each 
of them. Or yet again, if Bath gave Sir Arthur Hayter his congé, 
or Bolton frowned upon Mr. Cross, or the Isle Wight was deaf to 
the blandishments of Mr. Evelyn Ashley, or any of the other 
constituencies who have set or followed this example, rejected 
Liberal in favour of Conservative candidates, because they regarded 
the Liberal party as hopelessly divided, and imagined that divided 
parties cannot form strong Governments, this also was the result 
of ignorance—ignorance of the fact that Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
Chamberlain are really in perfect accord with each other; or that, 
if they are not, Mr. Chamberlain will be strong; enough to exclude 
Mr. Goschen from the next Liberal Cabinet ; or that, if he is not, 
a Cabinet which contains them both will be a strong and united 
one; or that, if it is not, the country will fare all the better for 
its being weak and disunited ; or—whatever other answer to the 
uninformed objections of Bath, Bolton, the Isle of Wight, &c. Lord 
Rosebery may be pleased to favour. 

Let us take it, in short, that ignorance of facts or principles, 
or both, is at the bottom of the perverse choice of the borough 
constituencies ; but if we are, for the sake of argument, to make 
that concession to Lord Rosebery, he must, of course, perceive 
that it is impossible for us to stop there. The existence of this 
extremely grave state of things—no less serious a portent, in- 
deed, than the absolute political incapacity of the million and 
more of borough electors who have given their votes for the Con- 
servatives—has still, if possible, to be accounted for. Lord Rose- 
bery is too good a democrat to regard their ignorance as invincible ; 
and the inference, therefore—the truly alarming inference—to 
which we are driven, is that sufficient pains have not been taken 
with their political instruction. From which it follows that at 
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the next General Election it will be incumbent on the men of 
light and leading among the Liberal Party to mount the stump 
with greater frequency, and remain longer upon it than they did 
in preparation for the contest which has just concluded. Now it 
is just possible that a public which enjoys and, no doubt, libe- 
rally avails itself of the blessed privilege of reading nothing in its 
daily newspapers but what promises either instruction or amuse- 
ment, may but imperfectly appreciate the menace of this formid- 
able contingency; and it may be as well, therefore, to set out the 
results of a “ statistical inquiry” into the gross production of 
political oratory, and the comparative yield of the various talking 
machines engaged in turning out that commodity during the six 
weeks immediately preceding the General Election of 1885. 

I find, then, that during the short period in question the number 
of political speeches delivered by persons of sufficient importance 
to be reported, either in full or in a more or less condensed 
form, in the daily newspapers, was one hundred and fifty-seven. 
Of these there were delivered by members of the present Govern- 
ment forty-four, by members of the late Government sixty-eight. 
Mr. Chamberlain made fourteen speeches of great length and 
elaboration; Lord Hartington delivered thirteen; Mr. Goschen 
came next with nine. The aggregate reports of all the elec- 
tioneering oratory amounts to no less than two hundred and 
eighty-five columns of the Times. And this in a space of six 
weeks of six working days each! Let anyone consider what two 
hundred and eighty-five columns of the Times amount to, what 
they are like even to look at, and what they would be like to read. 
Forty-nine columns per week ; fifteen hundred lines per day: that 
is the hard labour that those whose professional business it is 
to read the election speeches have been daily going through. 
Imagine, too, what might be done with all that magnificent news- 
paper space if turned to a useful purpose—one hundred and thirty 
square feet of it, all capable of being covered with printed charac- 
ters conveying information of value to the bodies or souls of 
human beings. Let those who are curious in such matters com- 
pute how many chapters of the Proverbs, how many of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets—nay, to put it no higher, how many valuable 
culinary receipts, or hints at domestic management, might have 
been crowded into the space which was, to the extent, at least, 
of a full four-fifths of it, so unprofitably occupied. 

I am not aware that exact statistics of this character have ever 
been collected with regard to previous elections; but then I do not 
suppose that anyone will believe it to have been necessary. It is 
not—to adopt from the game of bowls a metaphor which Raleigh’s 
retort on ‘‘ Mr. Attorney ” Coke has rendered historic—it is not a 
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“‘ measuring-cast”’ between this and any previous electoral con- 
test in the matter of speechifying. There is no need of the 
foot-rule to determine whether the talk-columns of 1885 exceed 
those of 1880, and, if so, by how much. A glance at the news- 
paper file of the earlier year, and the most rapid comparison of its 
electioneering reports with those of last October and November, is 
enough to show that the stump orator of 1885 has beaten him of 
1880 by as much as “mules distance oxen in the furrow.” He 
of 1880—to use an expressive locution of the sporting man—is 
“not in it.” Where the candidate of six years ago spoke once, 
the candidate of last year spoke five times ; and where one candi- 
date spoke six years ago, ten candidates spoke last year. I 
will not go so far as to say that where the candidate of 1880 
spoke half a column the candidate of 1885 spoke a column and a 
quarter; but I will say that the latter has been as often reported 
at the greater length as the former was at the lesser. Wherever 
there was a rivulet of words on the former there was a river on the 
later occasion ; and the rivers of 1880 became the floods of 1885. 
It is true, to be sure, that one highly distinguished torrent flowed 
at the recent contest in much reduced volume between its banks ; 
but the restraint of this self-curbed Niphates was over and over 
again made up for by an extraordinary “‘ spate” of lesser streams. 
There is, in short, no comparison, as has been said, between 1880 
and 1885; and if Lord Rosebery and his party are to apply the 
only possible remedy to the ‘‘ ignorance” of the English borough 
constituencies, it is to be supposed that the record of 1885 will 
be left ‘‘nowhere” by that of 1890 or 1891. Conceive of a to- 
morrow which in the matter of loquacity shall be not only as 
yesterday but ‘‘ more abundant” ! 

Sufficient for the day, however, is the evil—even if it be the 
necessary evil—thereof, and whether it is or is not necessary is a 
question upon which there will be something to be said later on. 
Let it be assumed that we have “touched bottom” in that 
slough of “‘ words, words, words’’ into which the political life of 
our country has been sinking. What are we to think of the pass 
to which we have already come, even supposing that it represents 
the limit of our journeying? Is it or is it not an endurable price 
to pay for the blessing of popular government that every five or 
six years, if not at more frequent intervals, we should voluntarily 
open our dykes, so to speak, and allow the whole country to be 
submerged for some two months under a sea of words (they must 
be likened to a sea, I suppose, though Heaven knows they contain 
but little salt—only they are certainly not fresh)—a sea above 
whose surface only subjects of the very highest human interest, 
being non-political, and they only at rare intervals and for 
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the briefest season, can contrive to lift their summits? The 
enthusiasts of democracy, to whom the desperate sterility which 
makes the track of their idol’s car resemble the hoof-print of the 
Turkish charger, appears to suggest no anxiety for the future 
of the human intelligence, will have little difficulty, of course, in 
answering the last question. The price we pay for popular 
government, as per account stated in the newspapers for October 
and November, does not strike the enthusiast in question as at all 
excessive. No doubt he holds that the portentous babble of those 
two months ought to be, if not exactly enjoyed, at any rate endured 
without much difficulty by serious politicians, and that it is only 
the indolent and frivolous—only those who suffer (as has been 
charged against at least one very forbearing and easily interested 
critic) from an indecent “‘ impatience of being bored ’—who would 
resent the dedication of a hundred of columns per week, for a 
couple of months or so, to a record of the number of times that 
gentlemen in different parts of the country have said the same 
thing in the same words to audiences who had read it a score of 
times in those words before they heard it, and will read it another 
score of times afterwards. If the political education of the elec- 
torate requires this method to be adopted, what selfishness and 
what levity do they display who grudge the overloading of their 
newspapers with politics for a few weeks for so useful a purpose ! 
If the political end is attained, who suffers even temporarily in 
the attainment of it but the impatient seeker after novelty and 
amusement, and who suffers permanently at all ? 

The suggested answer to this question strikes me, I must own, 
as involving a somewhat violent paradox. It would do so, it seems 
to me, even if the educational analogy were thoroughly water- 
tight. For although the teaching of the rudiments of anything, 
whether it be the three R’s of politics or of the elementary school, 
is no doubt a useful and honourable vocation, it can hardly be 
described as an elevating one, or as one to which the whole of the 
intelligence in a nation can with advantage devote itself, to the 
exclusion of every other subject of intellectual interest for weeks 
together. We must not over-value the normal contents of our 
newspapers ; and it would be absurd, of course, to pretend that the 
election contest, which crams them with stump orations, is an 
exact resemblance to “ wild war that breaks the converse of the 
wise.” Our newspapers are no doubt not exclusively employed 
in promoting the converse of the wise. They report the state of 
the stock markets and the odds on the Derby ; they print theatrical 
criticisms and proceedings in the Police Courts. But it is neverthe- 
less true that the daily converse of the wise takes place to a very 
great extent now-a-days through the columns of the newspapers ; 
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that nearly every fresh new contribution to any existing art or 
science, from the invention of a new dye to the discovery of a new 
planet, or the promulgation of a new religion, finds here its 
quickest and surest road to the cognizance of the human race ; and 
it is certainly open to question whether it is expedient to stop the 
progress of all the other interests of mankind, even for a couple 
of months, in order that their common “organ” may be converted 
for the time into a sort of horn-book or primer of English party 
politics, out of which our masters may be taught their letters. 

The assumption, however, that this is a fitting function of the 
English newspapers, or one which it is necessary to undertake at 
all in the manner in which we have lately set about it, appears to 
me to be an extremely doubtful one. And, on the other hand, the 
mischievous effects of our flux of political palaver do not by any 
means end with its monopoly of the newspapers. Surely it cannot 
be other than injurious to the intellectual life of a nation to discuss 
its affairs—or, indeed, any other conceivable subject of discussion— 
after such a manner as it is inevitable that they should be 
discussed when talk about them is so incessant and the expendi- 
ture of words so unmeasured. It is not a question of the difference 
between what is exciting, amusing, interesting, and what is depres- 
sing, dull, tedious to read; it is a question of the difference 
between that which rational beings might utter and rational beings 
read without conscious loss of self-respect, and that which could 
not be uttered and cannot be read by beings so constituted, without 
the speaker or the reader experiencing a sensible decline in his own 
estimation. That the more notable performances in the oratorical 
“art of sinking” were almost wholly due to the mere flux of words 
having so wholly outrun the flow of ideas, will be evident to any- 
one who will undertake to go critically through this huge mass 
of verbiage. With one remarkable exception, to be explained 
on grounds of its own, those have spoken best who have spoken 
least. That is the first point that appears; and the second is like 
unto it. It is that those have spoken next best who had most to 
say: a truism, in appearance, I admit, but one which has never 
yet obtained anything like the practical recognition among orators 
to which it is entitled. These two observations, however, are, of 
course, only opposite aspects of the same truth. Those speakers 
whose subjects were pregnant of matter, but who handled them 
with severe parsimony, take easily the first place. Next come the 
speakers who had at the outset a great deal that was new and 
interesting to say, and who began to out-talk their matter only 
towards the end ‘of the campaign. In the third place are those 
who, having little to say, said little; and last—a very bad last— 
are those who, having little to say, said much. Lord Salisbury 
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has, on this occasion, stood forth as the most conspicuous repre- 
sentative of the first class. Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, Lord 
Hartington, and one or two other speakers, head the second. Mr. 
Gladstone, curiously enough, must be regarded, so far as the late 
contest is concerned, as typifying the third class. The name of the 
fourth, alas! is legion. 

It may be said, of course, that Lord Salisbury’s pre-eminence is 
simply due to his natural gifts as an orator, and it would, of 
course, be absurd to deny that these gifts had a great deal to do 
with it. The Prime Minister speaks with habitual brilliancy and 
power; and no doubt a tenth, or even a twentieth, discourse from 
him on the same subject would be better worth listening to than 
many another man’s first and freshest thoughts thereon. But no 
one, I think, who has devoted any critical study to the electioneering 
oratory of October and November, can fail to have been struck 
with the superior impression of power produced by Lord Salisbury’s 
speeches in mere virtue of their quality of condensation. He 
spoke, I believe, but three times altogether, and yet he left nothing 
unsaid. To begin with, he put the whole Conservative programme 
into a single speech, a feat of which Mr. Gladstone in his position 
would have been utterly incapable of. His other two speeches 
were delivered as and when particular turns of the contest 
appeared to call for them: one suggested by the need of setting 
the issue of Disestablishment clearly before the country, and 
exposing the hollow pretence of his opponents that it was the 
Conservatives and not the Liberals who had informally raised it ; 
the other, a final exhortation of encouragement to his followers, and 
an appeal, no doubt fully successful in the borough constituencies, 
to the electors to compare the unity and consistency of the Con- 
servative Party with the mutual distrust and simulated cohesion 
of their adversaries. Both of these were animated and stirring 
speeches ; but my point is that if they had been lacking in those 
spiritual forees which carry home oratory to the hearts and wills 
of its hearers, they would have been practically sufficient. Consi- 
dered as mere statements and as distinguished from appeals, they 
were perfectly adequate. They expressed all, and no more than 
the speaker required to say, and they expressed it with the utmost 
force and clearness. Lord Salisbury might have repeated his 
utterances thrice, four times, or five times, as often, and, possessing 
great felicity of expression, remarkable fertility and aptitude of 
illustration, and formidable power of sarcasm, he could act with 
more confidence than most men on the assumption that decies 
repetita placebit. But there can be no question, to my mind, that 
though he might thus have adorned the exposition of his political 
views, he would in adorning have weakened it. As it is, he 
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remains the sole example of a political orator, in this recent 
campaign, who, having much to say to the electors, said it in the 
best and briefest way. 

Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, and Lord Hartington had also 
a good deal to say—much more, that is, than is necessary to the 
ordinary party politician; and as none of the three is endowed 
with much facility of terse and pregnant expression, and as, 
moreover, two of them were most of the time engaged in a fight 
with each other, and the third endeavouring to separate them, 
some little allowance for prolixity ought no doubt to be made. 
But in the end Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hartington execeded all 
bounds in the abuse of this indulgence. The number of their 
speeches I have already given. The latter's total is smaller, as, 
indeed, it ought to have been, since he is far more doubtfully en- 
titled to repeat himself many times over than Mr. Chamberlain. 
Lord Hartington made thirteen speeches ; but I think that even 
his most lenient critics will agree that that is at least six and a 
half speeches too many. He may himself, indeed, be called as a 
witness against himself on this point ; for, with that blunt straight- 
forwardness which constitutes the principal, almost the sole, 
attraction of his oratory, he on one occasion cautioned one of his 
Lancashire audiences against supposing that his speaking was 
proportioned in amount to what he had to say. ‘I must confess 
to you, gentlemen,” he said at Accrington on October 20th, “I 
must confess to you, although probably most of you are aware of 
it, that I do not possess, and have never professed to possess, that 
abundant store of eloquence, that abundant store of ideas, which 
would enable me to put a fresh succession of ideas before numerous 
successive audiences. Nor do I possess,” he continued, amid the 
good-natured and sympathetic mirth of his hearers, ‘ that great 
abundance of words which would enable me, as some others are 
enabled to do, to clothe the same ideas in a great varicty of 
expressions.” FE celo descendit céartov. In the sense of 
this self-knowledge, if in nothing else, Lord Hartington can cer- 
tainly boast that he is a heaven-born genius. 

Mr. Chamberlain has less candour, but also less need of it. He 
is not only more fluent of tongue, but he is visited, 1 should 
imagine, by a greater number of new, or what may pass for new, 
ideas, in the course of a year, than is his Whig rival. At 
any rate they manifestly succeed each other for short periods of 
time with more rapidity in Mr. Chamberlain than in Lord 
Hartington ; and the former, moreover, enjoys what the latter 
most certainly has not, the stimulus of an intense interest in the 
political game. Mr. Goschen, to those who read and do not 
listen to him, is in many ways an excellent speaker; and he occu- 
pied, just before the Election, a position in politics which naturally 
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caused his political utterances to be awaited with great curiosity 
and studied with extreme minuteness. Not merely the votaries of 
that most wearisome form of frivolity, wire-puller politics, but every- 
one who takes a due amount of intelligent interest in public affairs, 
was prepared to welcome a speech, and even a good many speeches, 
from a politician so uniquely situated as Mr. Goschen. But 
Mr. Goschen out-stayed his welcome. After the issue was once 
clearly raised, and fairly joined between him and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, there should have been an end. ‘After that the controversy 
degenerated into a wrangle; and wrangles, unless the disputants 
come to blows, or one of them very scandalously misbehaves 
himself, soon become tedious. So does walking on the tight- 
rope when the performer is so old a hand, and so certain not to 
fall, as Lord Hartington. Three or four speeches at the outside 
would have amply sufficed to show that Lord Hartington’s soles 
were as well chalked, and his manipulation of the balancing-pole 
as skilful, as ever. Even Lord Randolph Churchill never really 
believed he would fall over on the Conservative side of the rope, 
and his pretence of affectionately arranging the netting to receive 
him was a mere piece of dramatic by-play. He showed this 
comically enough in his reply to the performer’s gruff rejection of 
his attentions. Lord Randolph Churchill’s trenchant sketch of 
Lord Hartington’s Parliamentary career was extremely effective in 
its way; but it manifestly involved—and, indeed, necessarily 
implied—the admission that Lord Hartington had been per- 
forming on the political tight-rope all his life, and had never had 
a fall yet. How Lord Hartington’s opinions contrived to “ get 
along” with Mr. Chamberlain’s, and how Mr. Goschen’s could 
not, nor Mr. Chamberlain’s with his, and how, nevertheless, al} 
three meant to stick together, and called upon all good Whigs and 
Radicals to do ‘the same—all this, no doubt, had a certain amount 
of human as well as merely political interest, but surely it was 
done to death. The situation was a most telling one; but the 
“* beef-eate: ’” ought to have come in with his halberd long before 
he did. 

Mr. Gladstone’s case was, for him, a singular one. He spoke 
much less often, and, when he did, at not very much greater 
length, than his two lieutenants. Had he repeated his Midlothian 
performances of four years ago, and added a dozen or so of those 
mighty tributaries of verbiage to the already swollen torrent, it 
must literally have burst the banks of the newspapers. But he 
was unusually silent. Fortune, as Louis XVIII. said of Wellington’s 
having been born in the same year as Napoleon—Fortune owed 
us that compensation; but it was not, of course, entirely the 
effect of chance. More than one reason besides local weakness 
(for, of course, he might have spoken both much more frequently 
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and with much less fatigue, if he had not postponed his journey 
northward till the very eve of the Elections) might be suggested 
for his unwarranted oratorical abstemiousness ; but the simplest 
explanation, perhaps, would be to ascribe it to the wisdom 
enshrined in that homely maxim, “ Least said soonest mended.” 
On one of the points of contention arising out of his Manifesto, the 
question of Disestablishment, Mr. Gladstone was obliged to declare 
himself ; and the reception of his speech on this subject was not 
so enthusiastic as to encourage him to handle any other of the 
questions on which his party was so deeply divided. Add to this 
that the opportunist text is not an inspiring one for the political 
preacher. ‘For Heaven’s sake, put your convictions in your pocket 
and vote straight,” may be an exhortation very necessary for these 
times; but the theme is not readily suggestive of “thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.” One can easily understand, there- 
fore, that however strongly Mr. Gladstone the party leader 
might have felt its urgency, Mr. Gladstone the orator should be 
impatient to say his say on it and be done with the subject ; and, 
this subject disposed of, there was really no other which was not 
better let alone. Thus it came about, therefore, that the most 
voluminous orator of the time, and perhaps of all times, was to be 
found on this occasion among that class of speakers who, having 
little to say, said little. 

Of the last and least excusable class of political prosers—those 
who, having little to say, said much—there is not much to be said, 
and I shall say little. They are not to be found in any great 
number, as the foregoing statistics show, in the ranks of the 
Conservatives. Lord Randolph Churchill’s speeches were all of 
them full of spirit and freshness from the first word to the last. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, the next best performer on the Con- 
servative side in the House of Commons, spoke well and did not 
talk himself out. Mr. Plunket, an excellent speaker, spoke only 
too seldom; and if Lord John Manners, the last representative 
of a good old-fashioned school of oratory, had spoken more often, 
he would still have found readers. Lord Iddesleigh and Sir 
Richard Cross were sparing of their words, or the newspapers of 
their report of them ; and the same was the case with Lord George 
Hamilton. Most of the much speaking with little to say must, 
with the proviso that “much” is essentially a word of relative 
application, be credited to Liberals. Little is much—however our 
respect for once eminent power may disincline us to say so—when, 
as in Mr. Bright’s case, the stream of oratory like that of the 
“shorn and parcelled Oxus” in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poem, 


strains along, 
Oxus forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 
A foiled circuitous wanderer. 
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Little is much, when, as in Sir William Harcourt’s case, the 
fount of boisterous epigram has run dry, and we are expected to 
wade through columns of mere vaunt and vapouring, to feast our 
gaze on crudely daubed portraits of the virtuous Liberal, and to 
swallow rankly-seasoned adulation of Mr. Chamberlain. Little is 
too much, anything is too much, from the hundreds of minor poli- 
ticians all over the country, who have been, one set of them, 
reciting for the thousandth time the indictment of the Govern- 
ment for their capitulation to the Boers, for their blood and blunder 
policy in Egypt, for their betrayal and abandonment of Gordon ; 
and the other set of them, repeating for the thousandth time the 
sham moralities, the stale opinions and the shallow subterfuges 
which have served, ever since these misdeeds were committed, as 
pleas to the respective counts. 

Can any human being contend that a single ray of new light 
has been shed upon one of these transactions by any of the 
innumerable rehearsals of their history during the six weeks im- 
mediately preceding the election? And will any human being 
undertake to say that any one of them, or the whole of them 
taken together, have made a single convert, arrested a single 
backslider, fixed a single waverer, influenced a single vote? For 
that, after all, is the only question which it is worth while to put 
to a race of politicians who pride themselves on the practical 
character of their genius, and who, if they thought that they 
could win a single Parliamentary seat at the cost of enthroning 
Pope’s great Anarch, Dulness, in perpetual sovereignty over the 
nation, would consent to the sacrifice without a second thought. 
Is it absolutely necessary to submerge the whole country under 
a two months’ deluge of political talk in order to enable the 
electorate, or any portion of the electorate, to make up its mind ? 
Common sense revolts from the supposition, and the plainest in- 
ference deducible from our political habitudes stamp it as im- 
probable in the last degree. If such a preparation for an electoral 
contest could ever have been necessary, it cannot be so now. We 
do not hoard up our political questions for a General Election as a 
boy hoards up his toffee to eat on a half holiday ; we discuss them 
as he discusses his bread-and-butter, at our daily breakfasts. Even 
if it were possible, as it is not possible, for any reasonable being to 
suppose, that the bulk of the votes cast at any election are deter- 
mined on the principle of a judicial decision between the con- 
tending claims of the competitors for the confidence of the nation, 
it is utterly impossible to suppose that any voter capable of such 
an exercise of his electoral privilege had not made up his mind 
as to which of the two parties is the more worthy of his con- 
fidence weeks and months before he went to the ballot-box. 

The occasion which has provoked the recent flood of electioneer- 
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ing oratory is, it is true, of a peculiar and unprecedented character. 
Two million capable citizens had been added to the electorate, and 
it was no doubt by way of compliment to their capacity that it 
was thought requisite to drum the political issues at stake between 
the two parties into their capable heads by a process of endless 
repetition. It was not safe to assume that Hodge had ever heard 
of Egypt or General Gordon, or our Indian Empire, or the Boers 
of the Transvaal, or even that he was able to judge for himself 
whether the fair-spoken gentleman from Birmingham and his 
supporters really had it in their power to convert him from a 
labourer at weekly wages into a thriving landed proprietor, by 
planting him on a patch of land, and bidding him go cultivate it 
with their blessing, but without either tools or capital. And this 
necessity in its turn, no doubt, necessitated a new and more 
energetic form of appeal to the old electorate of the towns. The 
urban working-man had to be convinced that if his wages had been 
dwindling for years past, or, if he had been for months out of 
employment altogether, the depression of manufacturing industry 
which was the cause of these misfortunes was due to nothing, 
literally nothing, but the influx of agricultural labourers into the 
towns, and that this, again, was solely owing to the vicious rule of 
law whereby in the ten in ten thousand eases in which a landed pro- 
prietor dies intestate his land passes to his eldest son. + Some allow- 
ance ought, perhaps, to be made for party orators who had, on 
one side or the other, to deal with these two theses. But on neither 
side can they be congratulated on the success of their efforts. 
It is not necessary to institute a strict inquiry into the truth of 
an amusing story which went the round of the newspapers during 
the progress of the Election, to the effect that two rural voters 
presented themselves at the polling-booth for one of the county 
divisions, halter in hand, and, after having duly registered their 
votes, presumably for the Liberal candidate, requested to have 
their allotted cows pointed out to them, in order that they might 
lead the animals back to their homes forthwith. Possibly the 
story is mythical ; it may be that the alleged promise of the three 
acres and cow totidem verbis, or at least, totidem jugeris, is itself a 
myth; but it is one of those myths which are symbolical of a 
truth. The three acres symbolize the Promised Land of the poor 
bamboozled peasant’s hopes. In the cow we trace the commence- 
ment of the materialistic version of the milk and honey with 
which that Canaan is to flow. The specified beast and the de- 
fined allotment may not have been actually hoped for by the 
individual labourer, but no doubt they presented themselves to 
his simple mind as typical of the vague blessings which a bene- 
ficent Liberal Government was to bring to his cottage door. And 
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there can be no doubt that the expectation of such blessing had 
taken possession of him at a very early period in the campaign— 
nay, in all probability, on the the very morrow of his enfranchise- 
ment. If the Conservatives had had the presence of mind, and 
the absence of scruple, to adopt the Radical promise, and, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, to add a pig, they might have had 
some chance in the contest. But they did not do so, and the 
capable citizen of the hamlets was lost to them from that 
moment. How Mr. Chamberlain, who proves, after all, to have 
known his capable citizens a good deal better than those who took 
upon themselves to lecture him on his imprudence—how Mr. 
Chamberlain must have smiled at the futile efforts of the Con- 
servatives to discredit a promise which, if he had been in their place, 
he would have promptly outbid! How amused he must have been 
at their vain endeavours to convince Hodge that the party which 
offered him nothing but good advice had a stronger claim upon 
his favour than those from whom he hoped to obtain something 
he knew not what! But the failure of Conservative oratory 
in the counties is not more significant than that of Liberal 
oratory in the towns. Mr. Gladstone’s explanation of the vote of 
the borough constituencies affords one of the most interesting of 
those moral and intellectual studies with which the workings of his 
mind supply us in such abundance. The serious and elaborate way 
in which he exercised his matchless sophistical powers upon himself 
—for all the world as if he were one of his own troublesome oppo- 
nents or inquisitive constituents—is one of the curiosities of 
psychology. It reminds one of an expert billiard player amusing 
himself with an imaginary match for the championship be- 
tween his right hand and his left. The frish vote, the panic of the 
Church, and the imposture of Fair Trade constitute, as we know, his 
triple explanation of Liberal reverses in the boroughs ; and so far 
as the second of these causes is concerned, Conservatives, of course, 
will be in no mind to contradict him. It is, in fact, a surrender 
of the Liberal case to admit that electors were alienated from 
the Liberal Party by fears for the safety of the National Church. 
As for the “‘commands of Mr. Parnell,” they no doubt had the 
effect of shifting a certain number of votes from the Liberal to the 
Conservative side, but as an explanation of the transfer of some 
two dozen borough seats from the former side to the latter, and of 
largely reducing the Liberal majority in twice as many more, it is 
simply derisory. And the same must, of course, be said of the 
‘‘imposture of fair trade” which must, according to Mr. Gladstone’s 
theory, be supposed to reign supreme in one industrial community 
like that of Liverpool, to exercise a divided authority over another 
like that of Manchester, and to be wholly rejected by a third like 
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that of Birmingham. But no one takes Mr. Gladstone seriously 
in his ingenuities of this kind, and it is only his absolute want of 
humour which enables him to keep his countenance over them 
himself. Every Liberal, official or unofficial, knows, and in the 
confidence of private intercourse admits, that there has been a 
great shifting of political ballast in the old borough constituencies, 
the bulk-heads of the Caucus notwithstanding, and that, to an 
extent quite unexpected by the Liberal wire-puller, the urban voters 
have “‘ gone Conservative.” As for the reasons, I am in Lord 
Rosebery’s first mood of mind, before the gentleman in the crowd 
interrupted him. Ido not agree with him that the people of the 
English towns are more ignorant than the English, Welsh, and 
Scotch peasants, and I do agree with him that the circumstances 
are such as God forbid that we should attempt to explain. One 
thing is clear, that whatever objection the Conservative majorities 
and Liberal abstentionists in the boroughs entertained to the 
Liberal programme, the very vigorous stumping of the orators of 
the party altogether failed to remove. Even if it was merely the 
depression of trade which induced them to vote against their 
former friends, we still have to deal with a Liberal failure in the 
arts of persuasion. For Mr. Chamberlain, as we must all remem- 
ber, took special pains to point out that it was the; restless foreign 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government in 1876-79 which was 
the reason why not only the trade of Great Britain, but of the 
world, was suffering so acutely in 1885. The steeple, it was true, 
had been overthrown, but the ship of our prosperity was still 
aground on the sands which the subtle influence of that edifice had 
silted up. Even that, however, the borough voter could not be got 
to believe; nor, clearly, can he have given very extensive credence 
to the assurance that, by taxing the struggling ratepayers of the 
towns in order to set up agricultural labourers in allotments, the 
influx of population into the towns might be arrested, and the face 
of the country be made to blossom as the rose. In a word, 
although we may not know what the borough voter thought and 
believed when he changed his colours at the late Election, we 
know pretty certainly what he did not think and believe, and that 
his thoughts and beliefs as demonstrated by his action were the 
exact reverse of those which, for two weary months of incessant 
spouting, the Liberal stump-orator had been endeavouring to 
implant—and water—in his mind. 

It is just possible, of course, that at the General Election to be 
expected, according to political quidnuncs, in the course of the next 
few weeks, the evil may be found to have cured itself. For the 
late contest, whatever other moral may be deducible from it, 
would certainly appear to convey a welcome and much needed 
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demonstration of the futility of excessive talk. It is quite clear 
that neither the rural nor the urban voter required to be, or was 
profitably, preached at for the three whole months during which 
he underwent that course of preparation for the duty of recording 
his vote. The county voter manifestly did not need counselling 
by the Liberals, and as manifestly was not to be won back by the 
Conservatives to their own back. Put “ Liberals” for Conserva- 
tives, and vice versd, and the same proposition applies with equal 
truth to the borough voter. By far the greater part, therefore, of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal to rustic cupidity must have been super- 
fluous, while, on the other hand, Mr. Goschen’s and Lord Harting- 
ton’s endeavours to reassure the alarmed Moderates in the borough 
constituencies might have been abandoned weeks before the election 
as hopeless. Had the two parties been advocates addressing two 
legal tribunals, Mr. Chamberlain would long before the end of his 
observations have been “ stopped” as having the Court with him ; 
Lord Hartington would have been politely told that, while their 
Lordships had no desire to interfere with the discretion of the 
advocate, they thought it right to inform him that they had made 
up their minds. 

This being so, it would surely be for the convenience of all 
parties if at the next Election the long-winded advocates on either 
side were to anticipate the suggestion of the Court. The borough 
voter might in future, perhaps, be paid the compliment implied 
in the supposition that he has certain views of his own on the 
general questions of policy and legislation—views which, though 
they may, of course, be fortified or combated at moderate length, 
are not to be talked out of existence by mere force of prolixity. 
As to the county elector, it is a question whether his requirements 
might not be adequately met by the mere exhibition of posters 
setting forth somewhat after the fashion of a War Office advertise- 
ment for recruits, advantages (in the way of cows and acres) which 
he may expect to secure by enlisting in the service of one or other 

‘of the two contending parties. At any rate it will, I should hope, 
be assumed that neither he nor his urban brother requires to be 
educated for his electoral duties by a process which submerges the 
whole country for weeks and months beneath a deluge of political 
talk. 


H. D. 
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In the coming struggle between England and Russia for supre- 
macy in'or partition of Asia, Persia, weak and ill-governed though 
it be, can by no means be regarded as an insignificant factor. Of 
late, when it seemed that the hour of conflict was at hand, the 
policy and proclivities of the Shah, and his power to aid an ally, 
have been to some extent discussed, as also the feelings of the 
several members of the Shah’s family, the leading Persian officials 
and nobles, and the people, towards England and Russia respec- 
tively. After a consideration of the several opinions and argu- 
ments brought forward, we may with some show of reason assume 
the state of Persian public feeling to be the following. 

The Shah is at the present time obliged in the main to obey the 
behests of the Czar, because he knows that Russia is able at any 
moment to occupy his capital and crush his power. At the same time 
he feels that the action of the British Government cannot, owing to 
the frequent changes of Ministry, and consequently of policy, be 
depended upon. One Ministry will support him in his endeavours 
to emancipate himself somewhat from Russian toils, whereas 
another will leave him ruthlessly to become but deeper entangled 
in them. So situated, he is fain to think first of his relations with 
Russia, and only in a secondary degree of the expediency of con- 
ciliating England as far as he can without risking a serious 
rupture with the former Power. His course of action in the case 
of Ayub Khan is a signal instance of his willingness to do the 
British Government a good turn if it lies in his power. 

By such an important service he has established a strong lien 
on the gratitude and good offices of that Government for the 
future, especially as it has made him a mark for Russian dis- 
pleasure. Already, if report be true, he is being made to feel the 
force of that displeasure, and he must fain bow his head before 
the storm. But, while outwardly conforming to Russian guidance, 
he will not cease to look towards England as the load-star of his 
possible salvation. He knows that the two great Asiatic rivals 
must clash sooner or later, and he hopes that the outcome of that 
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collision may be the beginning of brighter days for him, his heirs, 
and hiskingdom. Not that we must expect him to throw in his 
lot with England from the outset. But let him see a British army 
in the Caucasus and another at Herat, and then, it may be pre- 
dicted without undue temerity, the armed strength of Persia will 
be to a man set in motion against Russia. Nor should that 
strength be undervalued. The Persian army has but too many 
defects, but it is not so bad as it is sometimes painted. 

I have of late been surprised (1) at the orderly regularity of 
their camps; (2) at the fair show of discipline and neatness of 
dress when on duty ; (3) at the cleanliness of their rifles (which in 
the regular army are all breech-loaders, though not of the best 
and latest patterns) ; (4) at the intelligence and smartness of some 
of their officers. There is now a Military College at Teheran, at 
which the superior class of officers are instructed in branches of 
military education similar to those taught at most European 
military academies. The inferior class of officers is drawn in the 
main from the middle or lower grades of the Persian people, and 
is as a rule by no means highly educated. Many of them, however, 
are capable and intelligent ; though others, and, I fear, the majority, 
are the very reverse. This class never, or hardly ever, rises above 
the grade of Yawar or major. 

There are eighty battalions of Persian infantry, each nominally 
1,000 strong. Perhaps we may be not far wrong if we assume the 
actual average strength of each to be 500, thus making a total of 
40,000. The Shah has only three regiments of regular cavalry, 
drilled and disciplined by Russian officers on the Cossack system. 
He has at Teheran several batteries of artillery (guns of modern 
make) also under European officers,* while scattered over his 
kingdom are a collection of antiquated pieces of ordnance worked 
by artillerymen more or less proficient in the duties they are 
called on to perform. To the above may be added an almost 
unlimited number of irregular cavalry, but very indifferently 
armed. Their arms are their weak point. They are good horse- 
men, well mounted on horses capable of enduring much hard work, 
and are entirely independent of transport and commissariat. A 
more mobile force could not be found, and, composed as it is of 
Kurds, Turks, Bakhtiaris, Hazaras, Jamshidis, and all the best 
and bravest fighting element of Persia, one not to be despised. 
But it must be better armed in time of war. That portion of the 
Persian army which is under the Zill-us-Sultan at Isfahan has a 


* The artillery-horses are often sent to graze miles away from the men and guns. 
For instance, from Teheran they are sent to graze near Tabriz, and from Mashhad near 
Chinaran. It would appear, therefore, that the Persian batteries do not often turn out 
for parades and manoeuvres. 
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good name for drill, discipline, and general efficiency. All con- 
sidered, then, we should be justified in placing somewhat greater 
faith in the efficacy of Persian military resources than most recent 
writers have displayed. 

I would not argue that a Russian corps d’armée marching on 
Teheran would be likely to find the Persian forces more than a 
match for it; but in the event of a war between England and 
Russia, it would be a great advantage to the former if the latter 
were obliged to detach a corps d’armée, whether to watch the 
Persian frontier or to repel a Persian attack. Moreover, with a 
hostile Persia on her right flank, the operations of Russia from the 
Caspian vid Askabad and Sarakhs against Herat would be, if not 
paralysed, at least seriously hampered. Let not, then, England 
despise a Persian alliance. But, be it remembered, that alliance 
will be conditional on the successful debarkation of a British army 
in the Caucasus—which means Turkish co-operation—and probably 
also on the presence of a powerful force from India at Herat. 

It is ridiculous for England to look to Turkey, Persia, and 
Afghanistan for support, unless it is prepared to co-operate with 
them heart and soul. Is it likely that Persia will engage in a 
struggle for the defence of India, if the British Government de- 
clines to advance its troops for the protection of Persia? Support 
must be mutual; and if the Indian Government elects to fight on 
its frontier, then it can scarcely expect Persia to take up the _ 
cudgels on its behalf. It will then be Persia’s safest policy to—as 
a Persian expressed it—sit with folded hands and pray for the 
defeat of Russia. 

It should further be considered that the respective results of 
the forward and backward policy of Indian defence will be merely 
commensurate with the risks involved. Advance boldly, enlist on 
the British side the armed resources of Afghanistan and Persia, 
and possibly of Central Asia, and then Russian defeat means the 
re-contraction of the Russian frontier to the west of the Caspian 
and Aral seas, and consequent absolute security to British rule in 
India. But a repulse of Russia from the Indian frontier may only 
mean a renewal of the Russian invasion a few years later. Which 
game is best worth playing for ? Obviously the former. A mere 
defensive strategy on the frontiers of India may succeed once or 
twice, but in the long run the assailant, having not only developed 
its own strength and resources, but also enlisted the active co- 
operation of the intervening tribes ‘and nations, over whom it will 
by that time have firmly established its supremacy and influence, 
will win the day. 

The longer England delays to bring its rivalry with Russia 
in Asia to a critical issue, the greater will become the odds in 
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favour of the ultimate success of the latter Power. What can 
England gain by delay? The lapse of time merely gives Russia 
further opportunities of attacking and weakening Turkey (as in 
1876-77), of pilfering piecemeal from Persia, of quenching the 
thirst for freedom that still burns in the breast of the Uzbeg and 
Turcoman, and of weakening, by intrigue, British influence in 
Afghanistan. Now these Powers and peoples are England’s natural 
allies. Why, then, does she sit still and watch their disintegra- 
tion? Why does she treat them as if they were her hereditary 
foes, not friends? Why are her relations with them liable to 
change with every new Ministry? The foreign policy of the 
British Empire is, theoretically, supposed to be free from party 
bias and influence. No one, however, more than Mr. Gladstone, 
ever since he preached the crusade against the Bulgarian atrocities 
eight or nine years ago, has shown a supreme contempt for this 
axiom of foreign policy. Every year, it would seem, the influence 
of the British Government at the Porte and the Court of the Shah 
becomes weaker, while no corresponding advantage is gained in 
Afghanistan. There is scarcely an educated Englishman who, at 
this moment, does not feel the gravest suspicions of the Amir’s 
fidelity to England, and the gravest doubts of the advisability of 
placing at the disposal of an untrustworthy ally so vast a quantity 
of munitions de guerre. 

Of the three leading Mohammedan Powers whom I hold to be 
England’s natural allies, Russia is at once the terror and the 
acknowledged enemy. If any prejudiced persons are disposed to 
argue that it is not advisable to prolong the existence of States 
notorious for maladministration, then I would suggest that those 
persons should, without delay, acquaint themselves with the ad- 
ministration and internal condition of that Power to whose tender 
mercies they (the States) are being abandoned. As for religious 
prejudices, I can conceive no intelligent person allowing them to 
have any weight whatever in politics, least of all where the safety 
of the British Empire is involved. No more can I make allowance 
for any sentimental arguments about the advantage to the pro- 
gress of civilization accruing from the subjection of the Uzbeg 
principalities and of the Turcomans to an orderly form of govern- 
ment. If that orderly form of government is to become a menace 
to the security and integrity of the British Empire, then better the 
old régime of disorder. Many a Persian subject in Khorasan has 
remarked to me that the presence of Russia on the northern 
frontier of that province is a far greater ban and evil than the 
Turcoman raids to which it has put a stop. ‘The Turcoman,” 
one of them added, “took only our people and property; the 
Russian absorbs people, property, land, and all.” 
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How the Russian yoke galls the neck of the Turcoman has been 
fully brought to light by the Afghan Boundary Commission. I 
have reason to believe that Sir Peter Lumsden received letters 
and petitions from all parts of Central Asia, which furnish con- 
elusive evidence that the inhabitants thereof are, if assured of 
British support, ripe and ready for revolt against Muscovite rule. 
But their hopes in English aid grow daily weaker. The evacuation 
of Kandahar in 1881 was a heavy blow, and recent events in 
Badghis a still heavier. The British power has met with a palpable 
defeat on its first collision with Russia in Central Asia. A few 
years more, and time will soften down the asperities of conquest, 
and reconcile the conqueror to the conquered. The spark of 
rebellion will not then so readily leap into a-flame. 

I have been led astray from the more cireumscribed sphere of 
the part to be played by Persia in the Central Asian drama, to a 
consideration of the several parts of all the dramatis persone. 
The part of each individual is, as it seems to me, so inseparably 
bound up with the others that they scarcely admit of separate dis- 
cussion. However, to revert to Persia. The Shah has three sons, 
each holding a most important position in the government of the 
country. The eldest son, universally known by his title of Zill- 
us-Sultan, resides at Isfahan, and governs for his father all, or 
almost all, the southern provinces. He is reputed to be an able 
and intelligent ruler, if somewhat prone to measures that in 
Europe would be regarded as oppressive and arbitrary. In the 
suppression of crime he is firm and severe even to cruelty; but as 
he attains by that severity the object he has in view, the end may 
be held to justify the means. He pays close attention to the 
efficiency of the troops garrisoning the provinces under his rule. 
He is personally free from all religious bigotry, but is obliged to 
bow outwardly before priestcraft and popular prejudice. He is 
considered to be adverse to Russian predominance, and well dis- 
posed to court a rapprochement with England. He has half the 
resources of Persia at his command, and half the sympathies of 
the Persian people at his back ; and it is almost a certainty that, 
on the death of the Shah, he will not yield the throne to his 
younger brother (entitled Wali-Ahd, alias Heir-Apparent) without 
a severe struggle. Unfortunately for him, in such a struggle he 
will have to contend not only against the Heir-Apparent’s party, 
but also against the power of Russia, which will be thrown into 
the scale in support of his rival. Both England and Russia have 
recognized the Wali-Ahd as rightful heir to the throne of Persia, 
and consequently both Powers are bound to support his succession, 
the former against the grain, the latter con amore. As matters 
now stand, therefore, the chances of success in favour of the Zill- 
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us-Sultan are few. The Wali-Ahd is the Shah’s second son, and 
in virtue of his mother being of princely family—whereas the 
mother of the Zill-us-Sultan was of less exalted lineage—was 
nominated Heir-Apparent. He resides at Tabriz, and is Governor 
of Azerbaijan. He is therefore admirably posted for being 
trimmed and pruned into a simple Russian puppet; and, if report. 
be true, he is only not a Russian puppet in so far as he is a 
mere tool in the hands of the Mullas. Under the guidance of 
Muscovite and Mulla he promises well to choke at its birth all 
prospect of moral or intellectual progress in the country to the 
monarchy of which he is the presumptive heir.* 

The Shah’s third son is the Naib-us-Sultana, who, as commander- 
in-chief of the Persian army, is also entitled Amir-i-Kabir. He is 
generally spoken of as an able and well-educated prince, but of his 
political views and sympathies I have no knowledge. 

Such, approximately, both in the opinion of Persians and Euro- 
peans, are the Shah’s sons. Could the succession of the Zill-us- 
Sultan be secured, the interests of England would be best served. 
There would then be a reasonable hope of opening up the south 
of Persia to British commerce. Hitherto, thanks to Russian 
obstructiveness, all efforts in that direction have failed. Russia 
seeks to reserve as far as possible the markets of Asia for its own 
products and exports. 

To form an accurate judgment of the political views and private 
leanings of the higher classes in Persia would require a prolonged 
residence in that country, and an intimate acquaintance with 
many of the leading members of its society. Tolerably sound 
deductions, however, may be drawn from an experience of a certain 
section of this society, and from the opinions of those who possess 
a wider experience. It is generally stated and believed that a 
number of the highest Persian officials are in the pay of the 
Russian Government; in fact, to speak plainly, are bribed to 
further its interests. I have heard some men blame the British 
Government for not resorting to similar tactics, alleging that with 
Orientals oriental methods are necessary and excusable. How- 
ever, I do not think that, apart from objections on the score of 
low morality and dishonourable means, the British Government 
would gain anything by resorting to such a questionable course of 
proceeding. Bribery alone would not win them over to Russia, 
were it not that they feel the shadow of its might overhanging and 
weighing on them, and so deem that their interests are bound up 
with their fears. Seeing the neglect with which England has long 
treated Persia, and that the British voice is never raised in remon- 


* Personally he is described as being a man of quiet and gentlemanly manners, but 
possessed of only a very ordinary degree of ability. 
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strance against the encroachments of Russia, they naturally reason 
that it is better to conciliate the Power from which they have 
much to fear than that from which they have seemingly little to 
hope. But, notwithstanding this, England has very many staunch 
partizans and well-wishers in Persia among the higher classes ; 
and with regard to the lower classes, who have personally suffered 
and not gained by Russian aggression, it may be safely said that, 
as a body, they cordially hate the Russians. I speak more espe- 
cially of the people of Khorasan, who have been brought into 
closest contact with, and suffered most from, the acquisitive pro- 
pensities of their northern neighbour. While the Governor of 
that province is notoriously partial to Russia, several of the leading 
tribal chiefs, district governors, and military men of high rank 
are as well known for their friendly spirit towards England. One 
of these last the Shah has just sent with his tribe to settle at 
Sarakhs, and it is reported that his letter of instructions contained 
a very plain-spoken warning that the post entrusted to him was 
one of great importance, seeing that nowhere were the frontiers 
of the kingdom more in need of unremitting vigilance. 

It is now well known that when Sir Peter Lumsden, last Feb- 
ruary, in view of a possible withdrawal of the Afghan Boundary 
Commission into Persian territory, applied to the Asaf-ud-daulah, 
Governor of Khorasan, to lay in supplies at Zuhrabad, on the left 
bank of the Hari-rud opposite Zulfikar, his request met with so little 
attention that a reference on the subject had to be made to the 
Shah. As a result of this reference, the Asaf-ud-daulah was 
directed to afford the Commission any assistance it required. At 
the same time the very tribal chief who has just been sent to 
Sarakhs by the Shah, was removed from the Governorship of that 
district by the Asaf-ud-daulah, and the Governor of the Jam dis- 
trict, also known to be guilty of English sympathies, was con- 
strained, by oppression, to take refuge in the camp of the Com- 
mission. Of course, the Shah could not, for a moment, admit that 
the Commission was entitled to become a place of refuge even for 
the oppressed among his subjects, so the late Governor of Jam had 
to return to Mashhad and submit to the Asaf-ud-daulah. 

Both the British and Russian Governments have an agent and 
news-writer in Mashhad. The agent of the former Power has, by 
his own personal influence, obtained for himself a highly respected 
position among the upper classes of that provincial capital; but, 
under the present régime, the Russian commercial agent is better 
able to work the oracle in high quarters. To judge by some of 
his acts that have come to my notice, the latter is not a man who 
would hesitate to resort to trickery and intrigue of the basest 
type. 
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Of the lower orders of Khorasan it may be truly said that 
their minds are only cognizant of two feelings towards the Rus- 
sians, fear and hate. Talk to a Persian of the plebs, and he will 
invariably ask for the latest news about Russian movements, and 
beg to be informed what are the intentions of Russia with regard 
to Khorasan. The more hardy and warlike inhabitants of the 
mountain districts adjacent to the northern frontier evince a spirit 
of defiance towards, and a desire of revenge on Russia; but in the 
mind of the faint-hearted peasant of the plain there is but one 
prevalent conviction, and that is, that Russia can and will take 
Khorasan, and that resistance would be in vain. Both lowlander 
and highlander is right in his way. The march of a Russian 
force from Ashkabad to Kuchan, and thence down the broad fertile 
valley of the Keshef-rud to Mashhad, would reduce all the low- 
lands of Khorasan to subjection. But the Kurds and Turks of the 
highlands, from Davagez to Kalat-i-Nadiri, would, secure in their 
almost impenetrable fastnesses, defy the invader. At any rate, 
their subjection would be dearly bought. These highlanders are 
very bitter just now against Russia, for two reasons, firstly, for 
annexing the whole of the fertile Atak, up to the very foot of the 
northern spurs of their mountain home, and, secondly, for coercing 
the Shah to issue an edict forbidding them to cultivate rice and 
such other crops as require plentiful irrigation, in order that the 
cultivation of the Atak may not run the risk of suffering from a 
scarcity of water. 

It is just about a year ago that the Russian and Persian Com- 
missioners traversed and demarcated the future Russo-Persian 
frontier from Sarakhs to the Caspian. That the Persian Com- 
missioner should, in the name of the Shah, have consented to the 
cession of the Atak (which Russia required in order that Ashkabad 
might be connected with Sarakhs by a good military road tra- 
versing a fertile and well-watered desert), and to the impoverish- 
ment of Persian for the enrichment of Russian subjects, is but too 
patent a proof of the Shah’s impotence before Russian pressure. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that the religious barrier that has 
sprung up in the last four centuries (Shah Ismail-i-Safawi, who 
ascended the throne of Persia towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, and founded the Suffavean dynasty, made the Shi’ah 
faith the established religion of the country) between Persia and 
the neighbouring Mohammedan Powers, would also prove an in- 
superable barrier to political union with them. Such, I think, 
would not be the case. However much the votaries of a great and 
wide-spread religion may be divided among themselves by sec- 
tarian differences, such differences efface themselves in the pre- 
sence of a great and universal danger. Such a danger is Russia 
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now to almost the whole of Islam, to Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Central Asia, and India. The occupation of Constantinople by 
Russia would be inevitably the harbinger of anarchy in, and 
perhaps disruption of, every member of the Turkish Empire. The 
Sultan is looked upon by all Mohammedans—except the Shi’ahs— 
as the Khalifa (Caliph), or representative on earth of the Prophet. 
Even the Shi’ahs, however, look up to him as the head and most 
powerful monarch of Islam. In the Crimean war Persia offered, 
on certain conditions, to join the Allied Powers against Russia. 
This alone proves that religious differences would not prevent 
Persia from co-operating with the great Sunni Powers. In the 
Mohammedan nations above mentioned we see a vast population 
and a great strength for offence and defence, and we see it being 
undermined and disintegrated, piece by piece, by Russia, and all 
because it lacks the power of union for joint action, and a trusted 
head to direct their united endeavours to one common object, i.e. 
mutual protection against one who is the menace of all alike. 
That head should be England. 


A. C. Yate. 


POETRY AND POLITICS: FORM AND SUBJECT. 


We may congratulate ourselves on having at last approached 
a period when it will be possible for those who differ fundamentally 
on questions of taste to express their differences without calling 
each other ‘‘ malignants,” or “‘ asses,” or even “‘criticasters.” I 
think myself happy that my book on The Liberal Movement in 
English Literature, should have been reviewed in a spirit of cour- 
teous antagonism by one so well qualified as Mr. Andrew Lang 
to speak on behalf of romantic theory and practice. If he has 
at times employed the arts of light banter and ridicule, in which 
he has few equals, to obscure the real nature of my position, he 
has in no way exceeded the rights of a controversialist ; while by 
his counter-statement of his own position he throws a new and 
suggestive light on the whole question. As the counsel who 
opens the case has the right of reply, I may be allowed, under 
these circumstances, to clear up for the jury, as far as I can, the 
few points on which Mr. Lang has (no doubt unintentionally) 
misrepresented me, and then to examine the nature of the real 
issue between us. 

Mr. Lang accuses me of having, by the title of my book, “‘ raised 
a war-cry,” and “brought back the howls of partizans into a region 
where they had been long silent.” Supposing that I am justly 
chargeable with this abominable conduct, am I the sole, or indeed 
the first, offender? Is it really the case that poets and critics 
have long been living in the pastoral, the stormless Eden which 
Mr. Lang describes? I seem to remember, not so many years 
back, that the warmth with which one eminent poet expressed 
his opinions about the morals of another, led the two to carry 
their differences into the law-courts. I should have said that Mr. 
Swinburne’s late attack on Byron was not altogether unaccom- 
panied by ululation. And when Mr. Arnold pronounces ex 
cathedré that Dryden and Pope are “not classics of our poetry,” 
it appears to me that the verdict, however decorously delivered, 
is based, not simply on the “ literary merits ” of these writers, but 
on the prejudices of a “ partizan.”’ 

What is meant, however, of course, is that I allow my political 
feelings to warp my literary judgments. It is suggested that I 
am reviving the malpractices of that malignant Tory Maginn 


* Macmillan’s Magazine for December. 
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who, in the early part of the present century, attacked Byron and 
Shelley. With very great deference I deny that I am doing any- 
thing of the kind. Maginn condemned the romantic poets on 
account of their political and religious opinions; whenever I have 
examined the nature of any poet’s opinions, it has always been 
with reference to some influence which, in my judgment, these 
have exerted on the principles of his art. I appeal with confi- 
dence to those who have read my book, to decide whether it can 
be justly characterized as ‘‘ the howl of a partizan.” 

“Well, but,” says Mr. Lang in effect, ‘‘ waiving that point, your 
political preoccupations have led your judgment all wrong. Your 
excitement causes you to see everything in a red light, and when 
you ought to be thinking in a serene literary atmosphere about 
Byron and Shelley and Wordsworth, you constantly use political 
phrases which show you to be full of apprehensions about the 
Establishment, the Game Laws, and the three acres and the cow.” 

Admirable fooling, but not, I think, sound argument. Mr. Lang 
is seeking to win the sympathies of the English reader who, when 
he sees the word “‘ Liberal” used, thinks immediately of Mr. Glad- 
stone sitting opposite to Sir Michael Hicks Beach. It is surely, how- 
ever, the height of insularity to tie down the term “‘ Liberalism” toa 
Parliamentary meaning. It came to us from the Continent, and, 
question-hegging though it may be, it was undoubtedly first used 
to signify the movement of emancipation from feudal custom and 
religious dogma associated in our minds with the French Revolu- 
tion. Cardinal Newman employs it in the sphere of religious 
thought, and—though Mr. Lang asserts that he ‘ uses it as short 
for most things that he dislikes””—as a matter of fact defines very 
precisely the sense he attaches to it in his History of My Religious 
Opinions. Even, however, if Mr. Lang objects to Cardinal New- 
man as an authority, he can scarcely object to Heine, in whose 
writings the word is constantly found with the same broad sense 
which I have given to it.* In its application to literature I have 
used the word “Liberal” as almost equivalent to ‘‘ romantic,” 
and I have preferred the former term chiefly on account of the 
moral, social, and political explanation which it seems to offer of 
the latter. 


* Compare Heine’s comments on our insular party names: “ The English do not, 
however, let themselves be led astray by these party names. When they speak of 
Whigs, they do not form, in so doing, a definite idea, as we do in speaking of Liberals, 
when we at once bring before us certain men who are from their souls sincere as to 
certain privileges of freedom—but they think of an external union of people, of whom 
each one, judged by his private manner of thought, would form a party by himself, 
and who, as I have already said, fight against the Tories through the impulse of 
extraneous causes, accidental interests, and the associations of enmity or friendship.”— 


Reisebilder. 
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If Mr. Lang had borne in mind the definition which I gave in 
my preface, I venture to think he would not have found so much 
difficulty in understanding my meaning. 

*‘Mr. Courthope,” he says, “shows a Radical Carlyle, a Con- 
servative Macauiay; a Scott who is, perhaps, a kind of Whig; 
a Byron who, being pessimistic, should be Conservative, but is 
Liberal ; a Shelley who is Liberal, though, being pessimistic, he 
ought to be Conservative. It is all very perplexing, and, like 
most mischief, all comes out of party politics.” 

Carlyle was not a Radical like Mr. Chamberlain, of course ; but 
for all that he was a Radical, as I understand the word, socially 
and artistically. He was content, with Professor Teufelsdréck, 
that “old sick Society should be burned, in the hopes that a 
pheenix might arise out of its ashes.” Such ‘“ content” I hold to 
be Radicalism pure and simple. Macaulay is politically a Whig 
or Moderate Liberal; but that does not prevent him from being a 
Conservative in taste as opposed to Carlyle. His whole method 
of common-sense criticism is merely a development of modes of 
thought handed down to him from the eighteenth century : his 
English is the natural social idiom of his time formed on the 
best prose models since Addison. Without any great strain on 
the understanding, this may surely be called literary Conserva- 
tism. Carlyle’s criticism is all introspective; his style belongs to 
nobody but himself; in relation to preceding writers it is complete 
topsy-turveydom. This, again, looking to my definition, is of the 
nature of artistic Radicalism. As to Scott, he is in literature a 
Moderate Liberal. Though his imagination is romantic, all his 
judgments of men and things are, as I have argued in my essays, 
founded on the sane ways of thinking of the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Lang, indeed, says, in his mischievous vein, that “ Scott 
played (if we are to be political) Mr. Jesse Collings to Coleridge’s 
Mr. Chamberlain.” I confess I think this criticism is quite at 
fault. Though the metrical movement of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel was strongly influenced by Christabel, 1 should have 
supposed it to be impossible to study Scott without perceiving 
that the body of his diction was a development, under altered 
circumstances, of the mixed social and literary idiom inherited, 
through a long succession of poets, from Dryden. As to 
optimism and pessimism, I never said that Conservatives were 
pessimists. True Conservatism I hold to be founded on Christian 
doctrine ; and a belief in the corruption of the human will un- 
doubtedly involves an element of pessimism, but this is mitigated 
by the principles of religious Faith and Hope. Optimism, on the 
other hand, is, as I have said, the characteristic note of the French 
Revolution ; nor do I find anything extraordinary in the fact 
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that one who embraced revolutionary principles, as Shelley did, 
in their plenitude, should have fallen from the heights of rapture 
into the abysses of despondency. 

I have said all that I wish to say in defence of my title from 
Mr. Lang’s strictures. I come now to the far more important 
question between us: what it is that constitutes the nature of 
poetry. Pope, we are told, is no poet. Mr. Arnold’s fiat has gone 
forth, and he is to be banished from our English Parnassus. 
Well, some of us Englishmen who still love Liberty, naturally 
ask, ‘‘ Why, what evil hath he done?” and Mr. Lang undertakes 
to supply the arguments which justify Mr. Arnold’s sentence. 


As his reasoning is very suggestive, I give what he says at full 
length :— 


We can “gauge and name” the properties of Pope’s verse, and little or nothing is 
left unnamed and ungauged. For this reason Pope always appears to me, if a poet 
at all, a poet ‘with a difference.” The test, of course, is subjective, even mystical, if 
you will. Mr. Courthope might answer that Pope is full of passages in which he 
detects an indefinable quality that ean never be gauged or named. In that case I 
should be silenced, but Mr. Courthope does not say anything of the sort. Far from 
that, he says (and here he does astonish me) that “the most sublime passages of 
Homer, Milton, and Virgil can readily be analysed into their elements.” Why, if it 
were so, they would, indeed, be on the level of Pope. But surely it is not so. We can 
parse Homer, Virgil, and Milton; we can make a précis of what they state; but who 
can analyse their incommunicable charm? If any man thinks he can analyse it, to 
that man I am inclined to say, the charm must}be definable, indeed, but imperceptible. 
Take Homer’s words, so simply uttered, when Helen has said that her brothers shun 
the war for her shame’s sake— 

‘Os rovs xarexev prailoos ala 

"Ev Aaxedaipove abhi, év warpids yain. 
Who can analyse the subtle melancholy of the lines, the incommunicable charm and 
sweetness, full of all thoughts of death, and life, and the dearness of our native 
land? 

In Virgil and Milton it is even easier to find examples of this priceless quality, 
lines like— 

Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros ” ; 
or— 
“ Te, Lari maxime teque 
Fluetibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, marino.” 

Mr. ‘Courthope himself quotes lines of Milton’s that sufficiently illustrate my 
meaning :— 

* And ladies of the Hesperides, that seemed 
Fairer than feigned of old or fabled since 
Of faery damsels met in forest wide 
By Knight of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Launcelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore.” 

There is something in the very procession or rhythmical fitness of the words, there 
is a certain bloom and charm which defies analysis. This bloom is of the essence of 
poetry, and it is not characteristic of Mr. Courthope’s Conservative eighteenth century. 


Hence Pope may be justly and legitimately exiled from Parnassus. 
Q.E.D. .Now on this reasoning I have two main observations 
to make. In the first place, I do not think it would be possible to 
find a passage that illustrates more forcibly than the above that 
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tendency in the Romanticism of the period, on which I have 
dwelt in my book, to insist that poetry inheres in the form 
without reference to the subject, to identify poetry, in fact, as 
closely as possible with music. I had hoped, indeed, that Mr. 
Lang would have perceived, from what I said about Coleridge, that 
I was by no means insensible to the subtle charm of metrical 
music pure and simple. But let that be. To say, however, that this 
is of the essence of all poetry is to say what is demonstrably false. 
According to Mr. Lang, poetry should lie entirely in the expression 
independently of the conception, whereas, in truth, it lies in con- 
ception and expression taken together, but the highest part is in 
the conception. Does Mr. Lang hold that there is no poetry in 
the irony of Gdipus Tyrannus? Surely he does not. But if he 
does not, then nothing is more certain than that, in such an atmo- 
sphere of terror, any approach to that charm and softness and 
bloom of expression which is found in the passages he cites 
would be entirely out of place. I said that the most sublime 
passages in Homer, and Virgil, and Milton, could readily be 
analysed into their elements; and so they can, as far as their 
subject-matter goes, as one sees from Longinus’s analysis of the 
passage in the Iliad describing the combats of the gods, and from 
many other examples in the section of his Treatise on the Sublime 
dealing with Elevation of Thought. In the same way, when Satan, 
in Paradise Lost, weeps before his address to the fallen angels, 
we readily apprehend the idea that gives poetical sublimity to the 
passage, though I fully allow that we cannot analyze or fathom 
the beauty of the form in which the idea is expressed. The 
particular passages which Mr. Lang cites are by no means the 
most sublime in Homer or Milton. I do not for a moment deny 
the existence of an indefinable charm in them: I only say that 
it is a mistake to suppose that this is an essential element in all 
poetry. 

Let me illustrate my point a little further. Mr. Swinburne 
quoted Wordsworth’s beautiful stanza from The Highland 
Reaper,— 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago, 
and said, “If not another word was left of the poem in which 
those two last lines occur, those two lines would suffice to show 
the hand of a poet differing not in degree, but in kind, from the 
tribe of Byron or of Southey.” Upon this I remarked :— 


Supposing that the two lines— 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago, 
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had been all of the poem which was in existence, their pathos and beauty and harmony 
would have been entirely lost. The high quality of the verses depends on their asso- 
ciation with the image of the solitary Highland reaper singing unconsciously her 
melancholy strain in the midst of the autumn sheaves: detached from this image the 
lines would scarcely have been more affecting than our old friends, “ Barbara 
celarent, &c.” 


In order to show that Iam completely wrong in this view, Mr. 
Lang cites his own experience when the whole stanza was first 
repeated to him as an undergraduate at Oxford. He says: 


1 did not even ask for the context, but the beauty and enchantment of the sounds 


remained with me, singing to me, as it were, in lonely places beside the streams and 
below the hills. 


I can readily understand this: a man of imagination hearing 
the stanza for the first time would probably be able to supply 
something like the context ; but the question is, would Mr. Lang 
have been thus affected if he had only heard the two last lines? 
For obviously in that case he would have known nothing about the 
song, and nothing about the mystery and plaintiveness connected 
with the song. Mr. Swinburne formed his judgment of the two 
last lines with his mind full of the harmonious associations of the 
poem asa whole. But if Mr. Lang had only had the two isolated 
lines to judge from, he would not have got the “beauty and 
enchantment of the sounds” which set the song going in his 
imagination. And even though he did not care to look up the 
context, I suppose he would not deny that the stanza becomes 
infinitely more poetical when taken with its context than when read 
in its isolation. You get, then, this result—that until the last two 
lines of the stanza are supplemented by the two that precede 
them, the mind is unable to form any complete or harmonious 
image, while the beauty and music of the stanza is wonderfully 
increased when it is taken as part of the poem as a whole. All 
this seems to me to show that the larger, the finer element in 
poetry is something quite independent of ‘that bloom and charm 
which defies analysis,” ‘‘ the procession and rhythmical fitness of 
the words.” 

The first main point of difference between Mr. Lang and myself 
is, then, that he holds (or so I understand him) subject in poetry 
to count for no more than theme in music, and to be only 
valuable in so far as it gives opportunity for the production of 
those effects of metrical harmony which he particularly admires. 
I maintain, on the contrary, that the essence of poetry lies quite 
as much in the design or conception or idea of the poet as in the 
form in which he clothes it ; and that, in fact, the rank of a poet 
is determined by the quality of the thought and feeling for which 
he has been able to find a completely harmonious expression. 
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And I am saying only what Dante said with regard to subject and 
form :— 
O divina virti, se mi ti presti 
Tanto che I’ ombra del beato regno 
Segnata nel mio capo io manifesti, 
Venir vedra’ mi al tuo diletto legno, 
E coronarmi allor di quelle foglie 
Che la materia e tu mi farai degno.* 
The second point of difference is in respect of poetical expression. 
Mr. Lang, applying his principles, would exclude from the circle 
of genuine poets all those whose choice of subject virtually pro- 
hibits them from producing his required metrical effects. I claim 
to take a more liberal view of the art of poetry than my Liberal 
critic. I say that the range of subjects open to the poet is ample 
and various ; that the poetical capacity of any idea means simply 
its power to awaken imaginative associations of any sort in the 
mind ; and that the true test of a poet’s art is the reader’s sense 
that something has been said better in metre than it could have 
been said in prose. Within a certain range of associations it is 
almost impossible to decide beforehand that there is any subject for 
which a metrical form cannot be found to satisfy this test. Solvitur 
ambulando. It is, of course, the case that it would be impossible 
to argue a proposition of Euclid in metre. Frere, however, has 
written what I should certainly call a good poem on The Loves of 
the Triangles; and, generally speaking, there is a large class 
of poetry represented by such names as Horace, Ariosto, Pope, 
and Goldsmith, most of whose work entirely excludes romance in 
Mr. Lang’s sense of the word, while it at the same time exhibits a 
certain curiosa felicitas in the diction, equivalent to the ‘‘ bloom 
and charm which defies analysis” in the romantic style. Here I 
quite grant we must fall back on ultimate perceptions. I have no 
hope whatever of persuading Mr. Lang—because he insists on the 
necessity of the romantic element; but I would ask the general 
reader, whose mind is still open on the subject, to consider whether 
any of the following passages, selected from the metrical writer 
over whose body Mr. Lang and I are fighting, could possibly have 
been expressed so well in prose as they are in verse. I do not 
choose my examples from the fanciful Rape of the Lock, or the 
passionate Eloisa to Abelard, for here, Mr. Lang might say, the 
romantic element came in: I take them one and all from Pope’s 
ethical poems, from which this element is necessarily excluded. 
The first is the opening of the Essay on Man :— 


Awake, my St. John! leave all meaner things 
To low ambition and the pride of kings. 

Let us (since life can little more supply 

Than just to look about us and to die) 


* Paradiso, Canto i. 22. 
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Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man ; 

A mighty maze! but not without a plan; 

A wild where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot, 
Or garden tempting with forbidden fruit. 
Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore 

Of all who blindly creep or sightless soar ; 

Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 


This is not sublime or profound; the range of imagination is 
limited ; but, within that range, how perfect it all is! The ani- 
mation of the somewhat homely metaphors so exactly appropriate 
to the subject, the terseness and pregnancy of the words chosen, 
the musical movement of the whole paragraph—is there not in all 
this an indefinable something which indicates the presence of a 
poet of genius? The next passage is in a higher vein: the con- 
cluding lines of the Epistle to the Earl of Oxford after his 
disgrace :— 

In vain to deserts thy retreat is made ; 

The Muse attends thee to the silent shade. 

Tis hers the brave man’s latest steps to trace, 
Re-judge his acts, and dignify disgrace. 

When Interest calls off all her sneaking train, 
And all the obliged desert, and all the vain, 

She waits, or to the scaffold or the cell, 

When the last lingering friend has bid farewell. 
F’en now she shades thy evening walk with bays, 
(No hireling she, no prostitute to praise !) 

E’en now, observant of the parting ray, 

Eyes the calm sunset of thy various day ; 
Through Fortune’s cloud one truly great can see, 
Nor fears to tell that Mortimer is he. 


If this is not noble poetry I do not know what is. In another 
vein, take the well-known description of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
death-bed :— 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 
The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw, 
With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 
Great Villiers lies—alas! how changed from him, 
That life of pleasure and that soul of whim! 
Gallant and gay, in Clievden’s proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 

Or just as gay at council, in a ring 

Of mimic statesmen and their merry king. 

No wit to flatter, left of all his store, 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more ; 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends ! 
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This is the man who is henceforth only to be reckoned a “ classic 
of our prose!” I will only add one more extract, because it may 
be said that, though Pope could be animated brilliant, lofty, 


picturesque, he could not be pathetic. 
O friend, may each domestic bliss be thine! 
Be no unpleasing melancholy mine. 
Me let the tender office long engage 
To rock the cradle of reposing age ; 
With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 
Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death ; 
Explore each want, explain the asking eye, 
And keep awhile one parent from the sky. 


Mr. Lang is ready to allow Pope to be a “ poet with a diffe- 
rence.” This is only a way of saying, politely but dogmatically, 
that he is not a poet at all. It appears to me that he might 
say with equal reason that Gerard Douw was a painter with a diffe- 
rence. I appeal to the tribunal of common sense to decide whether 
the man who, from the simple metrical instrument at his disposal, 
could evoke all this varied harmony of feeling, may not be 
reckoned in his own order (a far lower order, of course, than 
Homer’s, Virgil’s, and Milton’s) a poet in the most absolute sense 
of the word. 

And now I have a few words to say in conclusion. Mr. Lang 
divines that in the ‘somewhat strained affection that I bear to 
the poetry of the eighteenth century,” I am reasoning against my 
natural literary instincts, and am prompted by my “ excitement 
against Radicalism.” In one sense I can assure him that this 
is not the case. I can remember, as long as I can remember most 
things, the avidity with which I read both the poetry and the prose 
of the master writers of the eighteenth century, and my admiration 
for their style dates from a period long before I was capable of 
knowing my real reasons for admiring. If I have now endeavoured 
to put these reasons into a systematic form, my first motive has 
been a desire to vindicate the fame of those for whom I feel strong 
gratitude and affection, and whom some of the most distinguished 
critics of our time have combined to deprive of laurels which, by 
common consent, they have worn for generations. It appeared to 
me that those who judged our great classical writers in this narrow 
and grudging spirit were falling into precisely the same error as 
the critics of the beginning of the century who excommunicated 
Wordsworth, and Shelley and Keats. The one set condemned the 
new romantic poets because their work did not conform to the 
requirements of conventional classical rules; the other are for 
disparaging the poetry of Dryden and Pope because it lacks the 
element of romance. All this proscription and exclusion is an 
abomination. It has its origin in party pride, which I agree 
with Mr. Lang in regarding as the root of almost all evil. 
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But I am not ashamed to confess that, in another sense, my 
literary reasoning is associated with my “ excitement against 
Radicalism.” Radicalism, as I understand it, would rob me of 
most of what makes life dear to me. I value life because Iam a 
member of a free Society, a society whose conceptions of duty and 
charity are derived from a religion, laws, and institutions spring- 
ing out of a far distant past into which the mind, when moved by 
the electricity of association, can travel back in a moment along 
the continuous line of history. One of the chief cements of such 
a society is the power of using justly in metre the historic lan- 
guage which has grown with the nation’s growth, and which is 
the finest instrument for the expression of its collective thought. 
Whatever nobility there is in the life of the nation should find 
utterance in its verse. The element of romance forms part of the 
nobleness of our history, and I am in the fullest agreement with 
Mr. Lang when he says that much of our national action and 
manners has been romantic. I gladly add my own respectful 
tribute of admiration to what he says in praise of Drayton's 
Agincourt, Lord Tennyson’s Revenge, and Sir Francis Doyle’s 
Private of the Buffs, poems which are all full of incentive to 
manly action. I delight in verse that genuinely arouses ideas 


Of old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago. 


But I cannot forget that the end of all noble poetry, as of noble 
playing, is, in Shakespeare’s words, ‘‘ to hold as ’twere the mirror 
up to nature, to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of the time his form and pres- 
sure.” Nor dolI think that Mr. Lang will deny that there is a 
tendency in the present day, as there has been for the last two 
generations, to take romance as an opiate or an anesthetic, which 
has the power to make the mind insensible to the actual ills of 
life. Some rare and delicate intelligences have even presented 
this as the duty of art. ‘‘ De nos jours,” says George Sand, con- 
trasting her own time and practice with Dante’s, “ plus faible, et 
plus sensible, l’artiste, qui n’est que le reflet et l’écho d’une géné- 
ration assez semblable a lui, éprouve le besoin impérieux de 
detourner la vue et de distraire imagination, en se reportant vers 
un idéal de calme, d’innocence, et de réverie. C’est son infirmité 
qui le fait agir ainsi, mais il n’en doit point rougir, car c’est 
aussi son devoir.” But it is to be remembered that these are the 
words of a woman, and of a woman writing in the midst of a 
nation which has severed its connection with its past history. I 
appeal to Mr. Lang, as he has indirectly appealed to me, whether, 
with the strong sense of patriotism which breathes in his own 
writing, he considers that bergerie of any kind is the first duty of 
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an English artist in the present day. For my own part, while I 
cannot help thinking it a great mistake to apply the word criticism 
to poetry, and while I am quite unable to accept his views as to 
the nature of classic poetry, I think that Mr. Arnold is substan- 
tially right when he says that“ poetry is at bottom a true criticism 
of life”; or, as I should prefer to say, it has its roots in concep- 
tions of human interest and action, derived from a noble national 
history. With an abominable spirit of political lying abroad, 
and seeking to undermine all that is historic in our institutions, 
it certainly does appear to me that what we want to cultivate is 
rather the almost lost art of speaking out in verse with strength, 
dignity, and lucidity, than the réverie which weakens in the mind 
all conceptions of manly action, national or individual. I lately 
read some lines in an evening paper which struck me.* Speaking 
of those who declare that England is no longer a name to conjure 
with, the poet (if I may be allowed to call one who writes in so 
direct a fashion a poet) said :— 


Nay, if indeed that name no more 
Must, like a trumpet, stir the blood, 
Of all our fathers did and bore 
For England on the field or flood, 
If nought endures, if all must pass, 
Then speed the hour when we shall be 
Unmoved and mute beneath the grass, 
Deaf to the mountains and the sea! 


These fine lines were signed “A. L.” Their author seems to 
have a truer appreciation of the nature of poetry than the accom- 
plished depreciator of Pope. The poet understands what it is to 
belong toa great nation with a continuous history. The critic 
would strike out of the history of our national poetry a whole 
century of verse because it lacks ‘‘the bloom and charm” of ro- 
mance. In an age when every kind of social hypocrisy is rampant, 
when affectation in art and literature has become a cult, when a 
virulent faction is striving to obliterate all landmarks that are 
notably and historically English, he puts his ban on that truly 
English style which is represented by Absolom and Achitophel, 
the Lines on the Death of Oldham, The Epistle to Arbuthnot, and 
The Castaway. 

* St. James’s Gazette, December 9th, 1885, 
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On retiring from the representation of a county, for which I had 
sat in the Liberal interest for a number of years, I was asked to 
place my name on the Committee formed to promote the return 
of a successor in the same interest. Under ordinary circumstances 
I should have acceded to this request as a matter of course; but 
after full consideration, I felt bound to decline it. The reasons 
which influenced me may be worth stating, as they are probably a 
fair average specimen of those which have influenced a. large 
number of electors to withdraw their support from Liberal, or give 
it to Conservative, candidates at the recent General Election. I 
went mainly on grounds of foreign and colonial policy, and 
specially on the passage in Mr. Gladstone’s Manifesto, which 
seemed to me to be a deliberate vindication of the manifold dis- 
asters and disgraces of our policy in Egypt, and an appeal to the 
nation to endorse it. 

I have always felt that the foreign policy of a Government 
was of more importance than its domestic policy. At home, if 
we make a mistake, we find it out and correct it, and no great 
harm is done; but a mistake in foreign policy often admits of 
no correction, and leads to disastrous results. The Crimean war 
was clearly a result of bad diplomacy. A clearer view of Euro- 
pean politics, and firmer language towards Russia at the outset, 
would have averted it. So, also, the Abyssinian and Afghan wars 
were diplomatic and not necessary wars. 

In domestic policy, on the other hand, there is really very little 
difference between moderate and enlightened men of either party. 
The time is long past when Toryism meant stolid resistance to all 
change; and many of our most important reforms, such as Catholic 
Emancipation, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, Free Trade legis- 
lation, and Household Suffrage, have been carried by Conservative 
Statesmen. Quite recently the large scheme of Redistribution was 
as much the work of Lord Salisbury as of Mr. Gladstone, and there 
is no pending question, whether of Local Government, Law and 
Land Reform, Revision of Taxation, or practical measures for im- 
proving the condition of the working classes, which a Conservative 
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Government is not as likely to adopt as a Liberal one, as soon as 
it is clearly shown to be demanded by the intelligent public 
opinion of the country. 

The Church question is the only one upon which there is any 
real and decided difference between the two parties, and upon this 
I must say that, although I am not a very ardent Churchman, 
and think the question of an Established Church very much one of 
time and circumstance, to be decided in every country on its own 
merits; still, as regards the Church of England, I greatly prefer 
the attitude of a statesman who says boldly of Disestablishment, 
““No; never if I can help it!” to that of a Mr. Facing-both-ways 
who says, ‘‘ For God’s sake don’t raise the question, lest it should 
divide the Liberal Party and lose us votes at the Election!” 

It seems to me, therefore, that the old distinction of parties is 
growing obsolete, and that the real cleavage goes down deeper, and 
is resolving itself, every day more and more, into one between 
‘* Imperialists ” and ‘ Parochialists.” 

Let me explain more clearly what I mean. There are two 
schools of foreign and colonial policy, opposite to one another as 
the two poles, or as light and darkness. 

One is proud of the greatness of the Empire, and considers it 
our first duty to hand it down to our sons, no less great and 
glorious than we received it from our fathers. With this view, the 
‘‘ Imperialist” is prepared to make sacrifices in order to maintain 
our army and navy in sucha state as to make us reasonably 
secure; and he has no objection to take fresh responsibilities, and 
enlarge our territeries and protectorates, where the opportunity 
comes naturally, and is obviously an additional security for what 
we already possess. Above all, he is jealous of the national honour, 
and thinks that the first condition of remaining a great people is 
to maintain the sacred fire of patriotism, and to do and submit to 
nothing, as a nation, which in the case of a private individual we 
should feel to be derogatory and dishonourable. 

The ‘‘ Parochialist,” on the other hand, believes in none of these 
things. He thinks the extent of our Empire a misfortune, which 
entails on us responsibilities almost too heavy to be borne, and 
his cardinal axiom is that on no account is it to be increased. 
His ideal would be that of a country freed from foreign entangle- 
ments and colonial complications, protected from wars by the 
silver streak, and by the respect of neighbouring Powers for its 
innocence and simplicity, and, therefore, free to stay at home, 
look after its own affairs, cut down army and navy estimates, and 
reduce taxes. 

The latter is the main object of what may be called the Vulgar 
Parochialist, whose mind and culture are not sufficiently wide to 
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take in any higher ideal than that of the “ Almighty Dollar,” and 
who votes in Parliament for “‘ Peace at any price,” on precisely the 
same principle as he would vote on a vestry against any scheme 
for improved education, or sanitary improvement, if it involved an 
addition of a penny in the pound to the local rates. But these 
narrow-minded Parochialists are reinforced by the much more 
respectable and, I believe, larger army of what may be called 
‘**Conscientious Parochialists”: men who, like John Bright and 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, feel that extended Empire involves the neces- 
sity of large armaments, and of occasionally great wars, and 
frequently little ones, as to the abstract justice of some of which 
they may feel doubtful; and, therefore, their abhorrence of war, 
and fear of “‘ blood-guiltiness,” makes them averse to that exten- 
sion of Empire which makes such evils inevitable. 

It is clear that between those two schools there is no compromise 
possible. The line of cleavage runs deep down, and is as decided 
as that which separates granite from tertiary. It is clear, also, 
that this line does not coincide with that which separates the old 
conventional parties. Perhaps the most eloquent appeals to the 
patriotic instincts of the country have come from the ultra-Radical 
Joseph Cowen; the most statesman-like indictments of the Egyp- 
tian policy of the late Government, from the Moderate Whig, 
Mr. Goschen, and the Independent Liberal, Mr. Forster. To judge 
from the tone of their speeches, Lord Hartington and Sir Charles 
Dilke are at heart as much “ Imperialists” as Mr. Labouchere 
and Sir Wilfrid Lawson are “‘ Parochialists.” 

But of one thing there can be no doubt, that Mr. Gladstone is 
the Prince of Parochialists. In fact, it is his support and his 
great influence with the Cabinet and the country which have alone 
given the “ Peace-at-any-price”” policy any substantial strength 
throughout the miserable vacillations and vicissitudes of our Egyp- 
tian policy. I do not speak at random, but as one who, having 
sat in the House of Commons for upwards of thirty years, knows 
it intimately, when I say that if Mr. Gladstone, instead of showing 
by every speech and by every tone and inflection of accent, that 
he agreed with Mr. Labouchere and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, as far as 
it was possible to do so without risking his majority, had spoken 
in the tone in which Lord Hartington addressed the House during 
the short period when he was the Ministerialist leader, or in which 
Lord Palmerston would have spoken had he been alive, at the 
least three-fourths of the Liberal Party in the late House of 
Commons would have followed him in a resolute policy, not only 
from party loyalty, but cheerfully and with enthusiasm. As it was, 
I doubt if there were sixty members out of 600 who were opposed to 
a resolute policy on Parochialist principles, and fifty out of those 
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sixty would have voted with the Government, or abstained from 
voting against it, on any critical division. 

Even with all Mr. Gladstone's influence, and the pressure of party 
ties, there were frequently occasions when the Government was 
only saved from defeat by making concessions to public opinion in 
the House and in the country, which, from Mr. Gladstone’s point. 
of view, were eutire mistakes and weak concessions to popular 
prejudice. 

In his Manifesto and Midlothian speeches he admits that he 
committed errors, but, as in the case of Disestablishment, he 
carefully avoids telling the country what he considers those errors 
to have been, lest he should lose‘some votes either from those who 
thought he had done too much, or from those who thought he 
had done too little. But to those who were behind the scenes, and 
sat in the last Parliament, there can be no doubt. He meant that 
he had done too much; that he never ought to have gone to 
Egypt at all; or, having gone there, he ought to have come away 
sooner, and been more resolute in disclaiming responsibility, and 
leaving the Soudan difficulty to be solved by the ‘‘ bloody sponge ”’ ; 
that he never ought to have been frightened by the round-robin 
signed by some thirty Liberal Members, before a vote of censure, 
into allowing General Graham’s first expedition to go to Souakim ; 
that he never ought to have sent Gordon to Khartoum, or having 
sent him, should have been more resolute in leaving him to his 
fate. 

The indictment which history will record against Mr. Gladstone’s 
Egyptian policy is this :—First, that holding the views he did in 
regard to the burden of Imperial responsibilities, it was an entire 
mistake ever to have gone there. To say that he was bound in 
honour to support the Khedive by the acts of his predecessors 
was the merest nonsense. England was no more bound than 
France, indeed hardly as much ; for the deposition of Ismael, and 
the institution of the Dual Control, were mainly measures of 
French inception for the protection of French bondholders, ac- 
quiesced in by Lord Salisbury from a wish to conciliate France. 
Now although many may think that France acted unwisely for 
French interests in declining to interfere, no one has ever accused 
her of acting dishonourably. The Khedive having failed to main- 
tain himself, not owing to any foreign intervention, but to dis- 
affection among his own subjects and army, it was an open 
question for us, as it was for France, whether to interfere or not, 
as best suited our own interests. On the “ Parochialist” view it 
was better not to interfere; on the ‘Imperialist’ it was a grand 
opportunity for closing the door against future difficulties with 
France, and establishing paramount British influence permanently 
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in a country which was the halfway-house to India. Nor was it. 
undeserving of consideration that, by so doing, we should confer a 
great benefit on a large native population, and be in a position to 
give a serious check to the slave trade. 

However, the Government adopted neither of these views frankly. 
Mr. Gladstone’s inclination pointed to a parochial, public opinion 
to an Imperial policy. The consequence was the Government 
adopted half measures, tried diplomacy, and, when that failed, 
tried a naval demonstration to back up diplomacy, and thus got 
landed in the bombardment of Alexandria without being prepared 
to follow it up by an adequate land force. This, again, landed 
us in a considerable war to carry through what might at first have 
been easily effected by a couple of regiments. 

Then came the victory of Tel-el-Kebir ; and we became, almost 
in spite of ourselves, absolute masters of Egypt. The Government 
shrank back, alarmed, from its own success, and set to work to try 
to minimize responsibilities and prepare for withdrawal. In the 
teeth of the most palpable facts, Mr. Gladstone drew a line on the 
map, and insisted that the difficulty of the Soudan could be got 
rid of by a verbal disclaimer. He would not say a word, either 
to prevent General Hicks being sent on that hazardous expedi- 
tion, or to ensure his receiving the support he so urgently re- 
quested. When the news of the disaster came, he failed to realise 
that the destruction of an army, led by a British general, of a 
State which was practically under a British protectorate, was a 
serious blow which required to be met by prompt and energetic 
measures. He allowed things to drift, until the gallant defence 
of Sinkat and the insults to our flag at Souakim, so roused public 
opinion that his majority was endangered. He then adopted the 
miserable half-measures of sending Baker with a rabble of Egyp- 
tian policemen to be cut to pieces by Osman Digna; and sending 
Gordon single-handed to Khartoum, without any provision for the 
probable contingency of his being obliged to fight. The natural 
consequences followed, as they always do in public as in private 
life, of vacillation and inconsistency, and refusal to look facts in 
the face. Two large expeditions had to be sent to Souakim, and 
four bloody battles fought, to do ineffectually what a single British 
brigade would have done easily before Sinkat and Berber fell, and 
the power of Osman Digna became formidable. 

As regards Gordon, that memorable story will thrill with shame 
and indignation the heart of every British reader who peruses his 
Journal for generations to come, and make our children and grand- 
children wonder how a British House of Commons could so long 
tolerate a Government which acted towards the foremost hero of 
the age as the Gladstone Government acted towards Gordon. 
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For mistakes are nothing, as compared with disgraces. A 
nation may meet with great misfortunes, and recover from them, 
as Prussia did from Jena, if the national spirit remains intact. 
But the one fatal thing a Government can do is to weaken a 
nation’s feeling of self-respect, and teach it to acquiesce in things 
which it feels to be disgraceful. This is, in my judgment, by far 
the gravest charge against Mr. Gladstone, and the main cause of 
that reaction against him which has been so strongly shown by the 
intelligence of the country at the recent elections. His unequalled 
influence and eloquence have invariably been exerted to dis- 
courage his countrymen from high and heroic efforts, and to 
preach up the gospel of the ‘ almighty dollar” under the form 
of minimizing responsibility and economizing expenditure. If he 
had lived in Chatham’s time, it is impossible to conceive of him 
as doing otherwise than denouncing in tones of passionate indig- 
nation every one of the wars, and every step of the policy, by 
which that great ruler of men built up the splendid fabric of 
the British Empire, and secured India and the wide continent of 
Northern America as the heritage of the British race. 

But the great charge against him is not that his policy in Egypt 
was mistaken, so much as that it showed a complete insensibility 
to those feelings of national honour which are, fortunately, still 
feelings of national instinct. 

Who but Gladstone would have recorded this epitaph on a gal- 
lant British General, who had been allowed to go to his fate when 
a single word would have saved him: ‘It is about time we had 
heard the last of Hicks Pasha” ? : 

Who else would have failed to see that the capture of Sinkat, the 
massacre of the gallant Tewfik Bey and his garrison, and the 
slavery of the women and children, after a protracted defence, almost 
within sight of the British flag, was a disgrace to us? Who else, 
after the news reached us, in March 1884, of the engagement 
before Khartoum, in which two of Gordon’s generals turned 
traitors, and his men ran away from seventy Arab horsemen with- 
out firing a shot, would have failed to recognize, what was obvious 
to every man, woman, and child in the kingdom, that Gordon’s 
position was one of deadly danger, and have at once made up his 
mind either to leave him to his fate, or lose not a day in taking 
steps to relieve him? Who else would have wasted months in 
hair-splitting distinctions between being beleaguered and besieged, 
and, instead of sending soldiers, would have sent inquiries as to 
what he proposed to himself by remaining in Khartoum ? 

The end was, what it always is when conflicting counsels produce 
irresolution, that an army was sent, at a heavy expenditure of life 
and money, to do, What? To arrive just three days too late ! 
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The whole of these proceedings are a commentary on the text 
that pusillanimous prudence is the most dangerous of counsellors. 
In the history of the last half century we have had numerous in- 
stances where the choice lay between timidly shirking responsi- 
bility or boldly accepting it. Is there a single instance where we 
have gained by adopting the first course, or failed to gain by 
adopting the second? In India we have annexed the Punjaub, 
Scinde, British Burmah, Oudh, and the Central Provinces. They 
are the most progressive, prosperous, and loyal portions of our 
Indian Empire. If Lord Dalhousie had been a weak man, and 
adopted the weak policy now advocated by the Parochialist school 
with regard to Upper Burmah, where should we have been in the 
Mutiny? Without the basis afforded us by the annexation of the 
Punjaub and the support of the Sikhs, we should have been, beyond 
a doubt, driven down to the sea, and had to commence the re- 
conquest of India from the gates of Bombay and Calcutta. 

In like manner, if we had failed to annex the Fiji Islands we 
should inevitably have had serious difficulties about them with 
France or Germany. 

Again, when that pattern of Parochial politicians, Lord Derby, 
shrank from annexing fresh territory in New Guinea and South 
Africa, what did he gain by it? He alienated the Colonists, and 
so disgusted our natural and most important ally, Germany, by 
his vacillations, and after saying ‘‘ No,” trying to make out that 
it meant “Yes,” that Bismarck actually entered into what was 
almost tantamount to an anti-English alliance with France to 
thwart us in Egypt. 

What security could anyone feel, who placed the interests of the 
country above those of party, that if Mr. Gladstone were restored 
to power with a triumphant majority, these errors would not be 
repeated ? I could not doubt the sincerity of his convictions, 
which seem to me to be for all practical purposes identical with 
those of Mr. Labouchere and Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

In his Manifesto and speeches he had never said a word to show 
that he had learned anything from experience, and the only 
thing resembling a definite pledge was to scuttle out of Egypt as 
soon as a Parliamentary majority would allow him. 

On the other hand, Lord Salisbury has, in my judgment, shown 
real statesmanship, and achieved great successes in our Foreign 
Policy, since he returned to office. He has shown that truest 
test of statesmanship, looking facts in the face, and being prepared 
to act on them without regard to the wretched idol of Consistency. 

The man who, after twenty or thirty years of active political 
life, boasts of his consistency, is simply a hide-bound pedant, too 
closely wrapped in a mantle of conceit to admit that he can have 
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learned anything from experience. Lord Salisbury has shown 
himself superior to this weakness, and closed the question of the 
Afghan frontier without caring whether it was consistent with every 
speech he had ever made about Russian aggression ; as he has dealt 
with the Bulgarian question without letting himself be hampered by 
traditions of the Berlin Treaty. Almost at once, by the mere fact 
of the accession to.office of a resolute man who knows his own 
mind, he has solved half the difficulty of our position in Egypt; 
and, what is even more important, he has restored the respect of 
Foreign Powers for England, and rescued us from the position in 
which Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville left us, of being almost 
a “ boycotted” member of the European family. 

In India he has adopted the right course, of fortifying our 
natural frontier and strengthening our country; he has grappled 
resolutely with the Burmese difficulty ; and I feel great confidence 
that by annexing the country, as a result of the war forced on 
us by Theebaw, he will close the door for ever against French 
intrigues, advance the prosperity of a magnificent province, and 
open up railways and commerce with China. 

These are great results, and I could not feel that I was justified 
in ignoring them, and being one of the crowd who flocked under 
Mr. Gladstone’s umbrella, regardless of the disastrous effects 
which a return to ‘‘ Parochialist Policy ” might have on the perma- 
nent interests of an Empire on which the sun never sets, and 
whose happiness and greatness depend mainly on its not flinching 
in the great task which Providence has assigned to it, of carrying 
the commerce, colonization, and civilization of an English-speaking 
race over the whole earth. 

For these reasons I declined to add my name to the list of a 
Liberal Committee. 


Aw Ex-Liperat M.P. 
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“Ce qui fait loriginalité du génie de Mistral, c’est qu'il est l'image de son pays, tout 
entier, passé et présent, nature et histoire, idiome et tradition.”—E. Lrcovuvé. 
Tue name of Frederi Mistral is familiar to most as that of the 
leader of the Provencal movement known as the Felibrige; a 
movement which, during the last thirty years, has restored to 
Provence a language and a literature. His name is familiar, but 
I question whether his works have received in England that con- 
sideration which they emphatically deserve. The fact that Mis- 
tral’s poetry is written in Provencal must necessarily exclude most 
English readers from reading him in the original ; but even those 
who know no language but their own have the opportunity of 
reading a translation of Mirvio,* while for those who are 
acquainted with French it is possible to enjoy a good deal of the 
Provencal poet’s charm in the French version which accompanies 
every work. And Mistral is a poet decidedly worth knowing. 
In his quaint simplicity, his perilous closeness to nature, his fresh 
emotion and early largeness and clearness of song; as an epic poet 
in the nineteenth century, a pastoral poet in the age of steam- 
ploughs ; as a rustic painter of the most scrupulous realism, a 
historical painter of brilliant picturesqueness: he is often unique, 
and always charming. If only as a daring and successful inno- 
vator, a linguistic ghost-raiser who has restored and reclaimed the 
beautiful language of the Troubadours, Mistral is a notable figure ; 
and he is something more than that. I think it may be worth 
our while to look a little closely into the character of his work, all 
the more worth our while since it lies somewhat out of the way 
of ordinary travellers along the high-road, and might easily be 
overlooked. 

Frederi Mistral was born on the 8th of September, 1830, at 
Maiano (Fr. Maillane), a village of 1,500 inhabitants, in the 
arrondissement of Arles; a small, out-of-the-way, quiet place, set 


* There is one, in verse, by Mr. H. Crichton, published by Kegan Paul; another, in 
prose, by Mr. G. H. Grant, issued at Avignon; and a third, in verse, published more 
recently by Roberts Bros., Boston, by Miss Harriet Waters Preston, who has made a 
special study of the Troubadours, old and new, and of Mistral in particular. I regret 
to be unable to pass any opinion on these translations, which I have not seen. 
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in the midst of a singular country, full of beautiful and exceptional 
charm, and among places that have memories still about them of 
a wonderful past. His father lived on his own farm, which he 
managed till his death in 1865. He was a man of the old school, 
simple, pious, unworldly, stern and romantic, of few words, with 
a heart and hand always open to a worker. By the side of the 
old man, whose scarcely idealized portrait meets us again and 
again in his son’s works, the boy passed his childhood and early 
youth, familiar from his first years with those ‘‘ majestic acts of 
the rustic life’ which he was afterwards to chronicle’ in his 
verse. This environment, so rare in our days, and suggesting 
the pastoral simplicity of the early ages, had naturally a strong 
influence over him. He lived in a world apart, a romantic world ; 
not of the imagination, but in reality. The life of the fields and 
farm, that life which seems to us the closest to Nature, the most 
poetical in its handicraft, was his real existence, the only one he 
knew ; and in Provence the rustic life is exceptionally poetical and 
dignified. Nothing of the sordidness of town-dwellers could come 
near him; none of the mean conditions of town-life, so utterly 
destructive of poetry, so entirely without dignity or picturesque- 
ness. He passed his days in the open air, among the proud 
peasant labourers of the fields and vineyards, and in addition to 
this, as if still further to educate him for his special task in poetry, 
he could retreat, when he liked, into the other, dimmer world which 
lies about childhood, a world to which Perrault is chamberlain, 
and of which most mothers hold the keys. For, beyond most 
countries, Provence has a special wealth of songs and legends. 
Mistral tells us how his mother used to sing to him, as she sat 
at her spinning-wheel, old songs, and nursery rhymes, and popular 
ballads. It was she who taught him the very name of Mireio. 
All this sank deep into the child’s heart—part for the song’s sake, 
and part because of the singer’s; and we may assign, I think, to 
this cause the commencement of that passionate affection for the 
old language and literature of Provence which was afterwards to 
bear such good fruit. 

At the age of nine or ten Frederi went to school at Avignon, to 
be cooped up, he tells us, still with a whimsical impatience at the 
recollection, ‘‘ more straitly than the lambs in my father’s sheep- 
folds.” All children feel a solitariness and strangeness on the first 
leaving home for school; but the change for him was not a mere 
change of residence. Not only was he taken from friends to 
strangers, and from the fields to the town, but at Avignon he 
found himself in a world speaking a new language. At home he 
spoke Provencal; here he had to speak French. The lessons 
were hateful to him; his heart was still at the farm; and he 
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cherished the recollection of his mother’s Provencal songs as the 
one delightful, and at the same time sad, recollection. Gradually 
this feeling of distaste wore off. He began to find in Virgil and 
Homer the manners and ideas of his own land, and a strong bond 
of sympathy drew him to them. Then, in his words, “ the sublime 
beauty of the ancient writers penetrated his heart”; and it was 
not long before he essayed, in secret, to translate into Provencal 
the first Eclogue of Virgil. About this time, in the year 1845, an 
event occurred which still further influenced him in the direction 
of poetry and Provence. This was the entrance into the pensionnat, 
as teacher, of a young man named Roumaniho (fr. Roumanille), 
an old neighbour and soon a close friend. Roumaniho, 
“already stung by the Provencal bee,” had written a series of 
poems, afterwards published as Margarideto—‘‘Daisies,” in the old 
language of his land. He showed them to Mistral. It was 
enough. ‘When he showed me, in their spring freshness, 
these pretty meadow-flowers, a great trembling took hold on 
my being, and I cried: ‘Behold the dawn that my soul awaited 
to awaken!’” From that time the two friends had but one 
aim—to restore the beautiful language spoken by their mothers, 
the beautiful dead speech of the Troubadours, and to make it once 
more a living language of song. We may date from this moment 
the Provencal Renaissance. 

In 1848, after nearly a year spent on his father’s farm—a fruit- 
ful year, which witnessed the birth of a poem four cantos long on 
The Harvest, probably a foretaste of Mircio, and which gave his 
parents to see that their son was too poetically fond of the farm 
to be ever a good farmer,—Mistral went to Aix to study law. He 
must have pursued his legal studies with tolerable vigour, for in 
1851 he took his degree; but it is very evident that even then 
there was another study more engrossing to him than law, and 
that was poetry. At Aix he met his old schoolfellow and fellow- 
poet Anséume (Anselme) Mathieu. The two legal students de- 
lighted, as he tells us, to refresh with poetry the dryness of the 
Pandects and the Civil Code; and when Roumaniho, about this 
time, issued at Avignon his book of Prouvencalo (Les Provencales), 
some of Mistral’s verses were published in it. On returning home 
in 1851, Mistral’s father was wise enough to allow him to follow 
his bent. He threw his lawyer’s gown on a hedge, and gave 
himself up to Provence and poetry. 

Under the leadership of Roumaniho, a band of young poets, 
Mistral, Aubanéu (Aubanel), Mathiéu, Crousihat (Crousillat) and 
others, began frequently to meet together, now here, now there, 
but most often at Avignon, for the purpose of encouraging one 
another in their work, reading their new poems, and holding {féte. 
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At one of these reunions, held at Font-Segugno, May 21st, 1854, 
the name of Felibrige was adopted for the league, and the mem- 
bers of it assumed the title of Felibre. The exact meaning of the 
word is hard to say, and the story sometimes told of its origin may 
be true or not. This is the account given in a curious book, en- 
titled Miejour, or the Land of the Felibre, by J. Duncan Craig, D.D.— 
a work in which some valuable information is given respecting 
the Felibrige, but so inextricably embedded in a mass of Provengal 
legends, missionary talk, guide-book information, and philological 
disquisition, as to be practically useless. ‘“‘ Frederi Mistral, An- 
selme Matthieu, Joseph Roumanille, and some four others were 
assembled one evening in a garden of roses, "neath the shade of a 
trellised vine, to form an association of poets using the Provencal 
language. Suddenly an old wrinkled woman appeared, and as 
she looked upon the band, exclaimed thrice, ‘ Felibre—Felibre— 
Felibre—’ and then this aged sibyl vanished from the garden. 
‘Let us call ourselves Felibre,’ cried Frederi Mistral—and so the 
name began.” Such, at least, (in his own English,) is Mr. Craig’s 
account. 

At some of these meetings Mistral read aloud, not without 
applause, portions of a poem on which he was engaged for seven 
years—Mireio, the first and perhaps the greatest of his works. It 
was published at Avignon in the beginning of 1859,* and the 
reception accorded to it, not only in Provence, but throughout 
France, was very remarkable. Although the poem was written in 
a language which had fallen into discredit, a language which had 
become a patois, it was received by the French critics with 
enthusiastic recognition; Lamartine, then at the height of his 
fame, welcomed the new poet with generous praise ; the book was 
crowned by the Académie ; and, finally, Gounod took from it the 
subject of an opera, which has recently been performed, I believe, 
in London. From an obscure local poet, Mistral became a Pari- 
sian celebrity. More than that, he was permitted to take his place 
among the most eminent poets of his time. This place he has 
since maintained by the publication of two other notable works: 
Calendau,t in 1867, Nerto,t in 1884; besides a volume of miscel- 
laneous poems, Lis Isclo d’Or, issued in 1875.§ 

Mistral’s position at the head of an important philologico- 
poetical movement is apt to dim our eyes to his great merit—that 
of being, in the pure sense, a poet. But he is this, and he has 
been called a great poet, and compared quite seriously, by serious 


* Now published by Charpentier, 1 vol. in-180. 

+ 1 vol. in-80., Roumanille, Avignon. 

t 1 vol. in-80., écu, Hachette. 

§ 1 vol. in-180., Roumanille, Avignon; and Lemerre. 
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and critical persons, with Homer, Theocritus, Dante. For myself, 
while I cannot quite say that I consider M. Mistral either a 
Homer or a Dante, I am assured that as an epic poet, pastoral and 
romantic, the author of Mirzio fills a vacant place in contemporary 
literature, and that his work has the property of exciting in us 
that “‘ peculiar quality of pleasure which we cannot get elsewhere,” 
to which the most exquisite critic of our day refers the charm of 
all original work. I shall, therefore, attempt in these pages, not 
so much a description of Mistral the Felibre as an analysis of 
Mistral the poet. That Mistral has assisted in reviving the 
language of Provence, and that he writes in Provencal, is an 
accident—an accident of supreme importance, indeed, and of 
which I have tried in the foregoing pages to explain the cause ; 
but still an accident. For the tone which it has contributed to 
his verse we must consider it with attention; but it is necessary 
to remember that it is a quite secondary matter, after all. The 
first question, in this case as in every case, is, Of what value is 
this body of poetry ? what is its individual charm ? 

It seems to me that the special charm of Mistral’s poetry lies in 
a certain way of looking at nature and life, and of depicting them, 
which I might, perhaps, express by calling the poet a sort of 
epical Theocritus. His works are not exactly epics; they are 
not precisely idyls. They unite some of the characteristics of a 
Theocritan idyl with an approach to the general manner of a 
Homeric epic—the Odyssey, not the Iliad. The epic is the special 
growth of primitive ages, and it has been lost from amongst us 
because we have lost, in our life and in our thought, the simplicity 
and the straightforward objectiveness of the early world. But 
Mistral succeeds in producing epical narratives, without the least 
affectation or antiquarianism, because his Provence is still primi- 
tive, still simple, pastoral, and romantic, and because he himself 
is absorbed in the life he paints. Instead of saying that each of his 
three chief poems is a little epic, it would, perhaps, be preferable 
to say that the three combine in one, and that together they make 
a single Epic of Provence. Mireio deals chiefly with the pastoral 
aspect, with the life of the field and the farm. It is a rustic tale, full 
of a large leisure and serenity ; the apotheosis of the country life. 
Calendau gives us the life of the mountains and the sea-coast ; 
it is a story of adventure, of romance ; it shows us something of 
the towns, of the towns en féte, and of the picturesque robber- 
chivalry of the past. Nerto takes us back to the fifteenth century, 
the age of the Avignonese popes, and paints, in a tableau of 
surprising largeness and brilliance, the whole Provencal life of 
the Middle Ages. Always Provence. It is Mistral’s distinction 
that he has devoted all his genius, without any exception or reser- 
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vation, to the exposition of his country. For him, it is probably 
as much a matter of patriotism, education, natural sympathy and 
tendency, as of deliberate artistic selection; perhaps more so; but 
it is certain that nothing more fortunate for his art could have 
happened. The presence of this figure of Provence, everywhere 
Provence, contributes a certain special ‘‘ note” to his poetry, like 
the inevitable Scotland of Burns, whom Mistral resembles in this, 
that by writing exclusively in the idiom of his native country, 
and on topics relating to his country only, he becomes, for the 
general world, that country’s representative; so that when we 
say Mistral we say Provence, as when we say Burns we say Scot- 
land. This is to be a specialist, but a specialist of a very noble 
kind ; for in poetry intensity is everything. 

Mirvio, I have said, represents the pastoral side of Provence, 
and it is asa pastoral poet that Mistral is most unique and most 
satisfying. In England our great pastoral poet is Wordsworth ; 
but Wordsworth approaches nature and the country life in a very 
different spirit from Mistral, and has an entirely different material to 
work upon. Wordsworth regards nature with awe, with admira- 
tion, with an intense but lofty affection; he has a preference for 
sublimity, the mountains, the clouds, or in turn “ the meanest 
flower that blows”; but for these individually, as parts of nature 
and of God’s creation, not from their connection with either 
humanity or the English soil. But Mistral looks at nature from 
a Provencal stand-point, his descriptions are of distinct places, 
and are faithful to every detail; and they are always employed, 
elaborate as they are, as a background to the story. Then the 
story, instead of being (as in Wordsworth) a simple annal of the 
poor, is a romantic tale, a narrative; with the interest of a novel, 
or like that of a poem of Walter Scott. The rustic novels of 
Thomas Hardy occur to me as, perhaps, after all, the nearest 
parallel in our language with Mistral’s Miréio. The parallel, of 
course, only holds good to a certain extent; even if Mireio were 
written in prose it would possess a romantic poetry, an imagina- 
tive splendour of which we can find no trace in the quiet novels 
of Mr. Hardy. But, for all that, there is a certain resemblance, 
not to be overlooked, between the matter and manner of Mirviv and, 
let us say, Far from the Madding Crowd, or Under the Greenwood 
Tree. Mistral’s pictures of the farmer’s daughter, of her father, of 
her suitors, of the basket-making hero, the old labourers, the harvest, 
cattle-tending, and the like, have all the precision and complete- 
ness, if little of the humour, with which we are familiar in Mr. 
Hardy’s novels ; while in the poem these are elevated, by sheer 
simplicity of imaginative realism, to really exquisite poetry. 

The chief charm of Mirvio lies, no doubt, in the vivid truth and 
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the realistic beauty of its rustic scenes; but I doubt whether 
these would be in themselves quite so charming were it not for 
the romantic interest which, all through the poem, is thrown over 
the fortunes of the lovers. The central story of Vincen and 
Miréio is genuinely romantic; and this romance receives its most 
appropriate setting in the contrasted circumstances of the pastoral 
life. Like a clear ripple of sun-smitten water through a meadow 
of grazing kine, the love-story of these two, at once simple and 
passionate, threads the course of this rustic tale. Not romance 
merely, but supernaturalism, enters into Mistral's picture ; but of 
this I shall speak more fully when we come to Nerto. Nerto is 
pre-eminently the supernatural, as Calendau is specially the 
romantic, section of the grand Epic of Provence; Mircio, con- 
taining in considerable measure both qualities, is by comparison 
chiefly of a homely naturalism—a picture of Provence in its rural 
aspect, exact, minute; a description, not a vision, yet in every 
detail poetical, trivial in none. 

When Mistral wrote Mireio he tied to render it completely 
representative of Provence. He filled it with Provencal lore, he 
crowded it with tales and legends of the past, as well as with 
pictures and stories of the present; but with all his pains, and 
notwithstanding the wealth of material which he lavished upon it, 
there remained unrecognized and unrecorded much which found 
a place among his impressions, and which he desired to chronicle 
in his epical verse. After seven years of patient labour a new 
poem, Calendau, written in the measure as Mircio,* appeared. 
The poem has not become so popular as its predecessor; and in this 
case I think that the popular verdict, the verdict of seven editions 
against one, is substantially a just one. Naturally, Mistral will not 
allow that Calendau contains less poetry than Miréio. In the latter, 
he says, nature predominates; in the former, imagination; and 
that is why people prefer the earlier work. There is some truth 
in the distinction, but it is not the whole truth. Calendau is on 
the whole a less admirable work, because, though more elaborate 
in its scheme, it is less perfect and unique, less fresh and charming 
in tone and workmanship, a little more modern and artificial. 
But no doubt it manifests a certain strength and breadth which 
are scarcely to be found in its predecessor. 


* It isa curious measure. I will explain it by giving the first stanza of Mirvio. 

Cante uno chato de Provénco. 
Dins lis amour de sa jouvéngo, 

A través de la Crau, vers la mar, dins li bla, 
Umble escoulan déu grand Oumero, 
Teu la vole segui. Coume éro 
Rén qu’ uno chato de la terro 

En foro de la Crau se n’es gaire parla. 

VOL. VI. 43 
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Mirvio, by the very perfection of its plan, is limited within a 
somewhat narrow range of pasture-land and lowland; but in 
Calendau the author follows the fortunes of his hero from town to 
town, from height to height, painting the life of the fisher and the 
hunter with a brilliant and shifting scenic background. Now we 
see the tumult and brisk action of the tunny-fishing—a scene 
treated with epical fulness of detail; now the water-tournament, 
the popular féte, the pine-clad summits of the Esterels, a combat 
with bandits, a féte-dieu, an orgy, and a mountain-wood on fire. 
Every scene is described with Mistral’s customary fulness and 
graphic force, now broadly touched, now minutely indicated, but 
always with the same reverent veracity, always with the same 
imaginative realism. Mistral is a painter who can paint either 
frescoes or miniatures; in this book, for instance, there are 
passages which for painstaking minuteness would do credit to the 
compiler of a guide-book, while elsewhere a scene or a landscape 
will be flashed on us with a touch or a phrase. Here are a couple 
of stanzas, which I have rendered into prose in order to retain the 
exact quality of the original—its quaintness, its simplicity, its 
curious truthfulness. 


And over the abrupt tiers hangs the huge-headed pompion; and from amongst the 
stone-heaps the vigorous aloe shoots up towards God its candelabrum; and the fruit 
of the barberry grows black in the ravines; and like a turkey-cock the red pome- 
granate crests the thickets. 


The olive-trees, intermingling their lines with the vine-rows, cover the terraces with 
silvery forests; chestnuts and oaks overshadow the mountain-slope; and the old pines, 
making melody, darken the hill-tops. 

These details are literal, if you will, but the picture is touched 
with fancy as well, just so little transformed in the process, how- 
ever, as to leave some resemblance to the scene described, a merit 
not always to be found in poetry. 

Unlike Mistral’s other works, Calendaw has a leading purpose, 
a sort of Pilgrim’s Progress air, which is so much commoner in 
literature that it is hardly an equivalent for naivété. Running 
through the whole strange series of sights and adventures, and 
linking them together into a certain sort of unity, is one aim, 
never lost quite out of sight ; an attempt, namely, to represent the 
gradual elevation, through the ennobling and refining influence 
of true love, of a soul buffeted by temptation, and in danger, by 
its very strength and force, of resting content in some great 
material achievement. It may be that there is something superior 
in having a purpose of this sort; no doubt there often is; but I 
for one cannot help thinking that Mistral might better have left 
it alone. His genre is of another kind, his, method of treatment 
essentially different, and the genre which he professes receives no 
accession of dignity, I imagine, by the introduction of a leading 
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motive apart from the ever-present Provencal passion, which, even 
in this book, dominates really, thrusting into actual secondariness 
the apparently ruling quality. Calendau is the second part of 
the Proveneal epic, and with it Mistral closes the chronicle of the 
present, I should say, rather, of the recent past. Miréio and 
Calendau are in no sense historical; they are, if not absolutely 
of the present, yet comparatively so. Moreover, they are devoted 
to the outdoor life, the peasant existence, the fields, villages, 
mountains; together they present a panorama of all Provence. 
Nerto, on the other hand, to complete the picture, deals with the 
remote past, and is a historical romance enacted in the throng of 
cities and in the thick of notable events. 

The poem was published in 1884. It is in a different measure 
from Mircio and Calendau; short, light couplets, in alternate single 
and double rhymes, in place of the modulated sweep of the seven- 
lined stanza. Perhaps even more than that, it conveys the idea 
of improvisation; which with Mistral, as with the original trouba- 
dours, is literally the case. We. are told that he sings his verses 
as he makes them, often in the open air. Nerto reminds one a 
little of Scott ; but the compliment of the comparison is to Seott, 
and not to Mistral. There is a richness, a colour, in the work of 
the Provencal, which the English poet had no conception of ; 
while Scott, with all his worship of the past, has never com- 
pressed into verse so much of the real spirit of the Middle Ages as 
Mistral has done in this astonishingly brilliant romance. In a 
series of tableaux, arranged with the most consummate skill, the 
poet has revived for us one typical period of medizval Provencal 
history, the period when Avignon still held, soon to hold no 
longer, the last of hr popes, Benedict XIII. Mistral has raised 
the dead, and set the ghosts of history to move before us, arrang- 
ing and ordering them in our sight, so that they may play their 
parts as if they lived. And although the part of the historic 
ghost-raiser is a difficult one, he has played it with singular 
success. Something of the hue and heat of life is about his men 
and women of the past; they crowd the sunlight of his pages, not 
as if they were ghosts, but as if they really lived. It is a genuine 
medieval picture, painted with full knowledge and power, and 
with a perfection of sympathy which avoids the least shock of 
an intruding nineteenth-century touch. There is an old-world 
simplicity in it, a mode of presentment which cunningly simulates 
that love of colours, of textures, of distinct and definite traits, 
which characterizes the old romances, and withal a combined broad- 
ness and minuteness in the treatment which seems exactly to 
catch the medieval spirit and precisely to represent it. 

Nerto is purely romantic, but its romance is derived from love, 
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from history, and from superstition—if so gross a title may be 
used to express so delicate an essence as the angelic and demonic 
legends of early Catholicism. The mere names of the cantos are 
enough to show how finely representative is the poem: the Baron, 
the Pope, the King, the Lion, the Nun, the Angel, the Devil. In 
the earlier cantos we have more especially the history. Baron, 
Pope, and King pass before us, and the air is full of bustle and 
shouting; throngs, holiday-dressed, press and sway in the dust; 
and all that is most picturesque, all that is most significant in the 
life of the time, is presented to us, in lines that are full of sunlight 
and bright colour. Passing onwards, we behold the sad serenity 
of the convent, ‘‘ where the nuns walk quietly, like shadows, wear- 
ing their veils so great and long” ; and again the wonderful forest- 
scenes, beautiful as the forest poetry and music in the Siegfried 
of Wagner, scenes of a more exquisite charm than Mistral has 
perhaps ever elsewhere conceived. This, too, is in the Middle Ages, 
when devil and angel still visibly walked the world; so we have, 
towards the end, the very apotheosis of the Catholic spirit. The 
description, in the last canto, of the palace of the Seven Deadly 
Sins, the enchanted castle with its “‘ zigzag ways and labyrinthine 
gardens, where whoever enters is lost, with evil words heard and 
with sighs behind the clusters, and twisted trees and sombre 
plants, with strange flowers and perfumes that daze you like 
a smoke”’: this description, full of weird and fantastic beauty, is to 
my mind one of the finest pieces of imaginative writing to be 
found in the works of any living poet. Singularly enough in a 
French poet, Mistral has an exceptional mastery over the super- 
natural. In Mireio he showed in two places—the description of 
the death-voyage of Ourrias, in the 5th canto, and the whole 
canto of The Sorceress—a true Teutonic feeling for the grotesque 
and unearthly, to which I can recollect no parallel in French 
literature except in that prose-poem of Michelet, La Sorcitre. In 
Nerto the supernatural is more constantly employed, and in a 
somewhat different way. It is that note of other-worldliness 
which so completely fascinated the brains of the Middle Ages, and 
which translated itself into a thousand bizarre and beautiful and 
grotesque forms, into the gurgoyles of their sacred edifices, the 
illuminated dragons of their missals, and the legends, so simple 
that they seem almost intentionally humorous, of their poets and 
romancists manqué. Here we see faith and humour hand-in-hand, 
laughing but reverencing—a combination which we have lost, and 
which only an art such as Mistral’s, fed from a country which 
belongs even now to the past, can recall and represent. 

It is by his three great poems that Mistral’s name will live, but 
these do not represent the whole of his work. During the last 
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twenty years he has been engaged in the stupendous task of com- 
piling a Provencal Dictionary, one might almost say of creating 
it—a task now well-nigh finished, it is said. Besides this, he has 
written a large number of miscellaneous pieces—popular songs and 
ballads, occasional poems, wedding songs, toasts, &c. Many of 
these are published in the volume entitled Lis Isclo d’Or, or The 
Isles of Gold. Even in this varied collection there is scarcely 
anything not relating, directly or indirectly, to Provence. Mistral 
has indeed composed many of them for the express purpose of 
awakening a taste for their native language among the peasants ; 
a purpose in which he has been so signally successful that there is 
now scarcely a village in Provence where his songs are not sung. 
To give some idea of these poems, I have attempted in English, in 
the measure of the original, a version of the ‘‘ Song of the Sun” 
(Low Cant dow Souléu), one of the finest things in Mistral, and, 
we are told, already the popular song of the South of France. 
Mighty sun of our Provence, 
Gay the Mistral’s boonfellow, 


Thou that drainest the Durance 
Like a draught of wine of Crau, 
Light thy shining lamp on high, 
Let the shade and sorrow fly, 
Soon, soon, soon, 
Rise, fair sun, into the sky! 


Though thou scorchest like a flame, 
Yet, ere quite the summer pale, 

Like a god's these shout thy name, 
Arles, Avignon, and Marseille ! 


Light thy shining lamp on high, ete. 


Poplars, for a sight of thee, 
Higher and ever higher shoot, 

And the very mushroom, see, 
Comes up at the thistle’s foot.* 


Light thy shining lamp on high, etc. 


’Tis the sun, friends, brought to birth 
Work and song, twin boons to bless, 
And the love of mother earth, 
And the tender homesickness. 


Light thy shining lamp on high, ete. 


‘Tis the sun brings heat and light, 
God forbid it e’er befall 
That he hide his face from sight— 
That would be the end of all! 
Light thy shining lamp on high 
Let the shade and sorrow fly, 
Soon, soon, soon, 
Rise, fair sun, into the sky ! 


* Allusion to a Provengal proverb. 
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As a sample of the lighter pieces, take this pretty faney Li 
Grihet, “‘ The Crickets ” :— 
“ How comes it, little cricket, pray, 
Shining and black as jet, all day 
You do not sing a single tune, 
And yet, at even, with the moon, 
You chant the labourer’s vesper-lay ?” 


“ Ah! such a gabbling makes the throng 
Of drones and bees the whole day long, 
That if we sang you could not hear, 

And if it rose into the air 

The birds would eat us for our song!” 


“Poor crickets!” ‘‘ But when, prudently, 
Dame Bustle gathers homeward, we, 

All very silent, waiting till 

Each sound subsides and all is still, 
Upon the turf watch patiently. 


* And then all softly we unite 

Our little voices with delight 

That a sweet strain they may upraise ; 
And the moon hears, spinning her rays, 
Our little song upon the night.” 

But these minor poems are, after all, only the diversions of an 
epoist. Beautiful as they are, it is conceivable that other pens 
might possibly have written them ; while it is absolutely incon- 
ceivable that any other poet of our day, save Mistral only, could 
have written the Provencal triad, Mireio, Calendau, and Nerto. 
Mistral has shown, in an age when the prevailing tone of poetry 
is a tone of doubt, unrest, and uneasy self-consciousness, that it is 
possible still to be simple, still to retain the clear sanity of the early 
singers, finding life joyous, and a beloved fatherland an unfailing 
inspiration. He has shown that it is still possible to strike the 
true pastoral note, still possible, in these late days, to write an 
epic and to write it without falseness or incongruity. And in this 
lies his distinction, and his importance for us. 


Artuur Symons. 
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COLONIAL GOVERNORS. 


Sm Hercutes Rosson, speaking at the Diamond Fields 
vember 14, 1884), during a tour through South Africa, has aptly 
and figuratively described the duties of a Colonial Governor. 
“This functionary was,” he said, “like the little figure in a 
Dutch weather-glass, which only comes out under an umbrella when 
the barometer points to stormy. On ordinary occasions, as Lord 
Dufferin well described it, he more resembles the man we see 
tending some complicated piece of machinery, who goes about 
clad in fustian, with a little tin can having a long spout to it, and 
pouring a drop of oil here, and another there, with a view of se- 
curing the working of the various parts with as little friction as 
possible.” These resemblances are quite true of an ordinary con- 
stitutional Governor who reigns in a colony, such as New South 
Wales or Victoria, possessing responsible government. He is the 
representative of the Crown, and stands between it and the colo- 
nists asa just intermediary and a learned interpreter of the rights 
of both. It is obvious that he must be extremely well versed in 
law, and especially constitutional law; and it is no less obvious 
that he must know mankind, and especially Colonial mankind. To 
feel the pulse, as it were, of colonists, to gauge their humours, to 
distinguish between passing ebullitions of temper and a real, deep- 
seated sense of grievance—in a word, veras cognoscere causas of 
the random fluctuations of legislation in a new society—are gifts 
which should belong to Colonial Governors by nature and train- 
ing. Crucial questions of policy are always being presented to 
them upon which they have to make up their minds and report 
faithfully to the Home Government. What more important Colo- 
nial question can there be at present than the Federal movement 
in our Australasian settlements? At the same time, what more 
puzzling question can there be? At every point local jealousies 
may be aroused and local rights may be invaded, if precipitancy 
is displayed and ill-digested measures are allowed to pass into 
law. ‘To find a suitable modus vivendi between the various inte- 
rests and peoples of our Australasian settlements, to work towards a 
great ideal without sacrificing individual and provincial rights, to 
mould the opinion of “responsible advisers”’ by timely and sen- 
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sible suggestions, and to represent fairly the wishes of the Cabinet 
at home, are duties and functions which belong in a special sense 
to Her Majesty’s supreme representatives in these Colonies. If 
Australasian Federation ever becomes an accomplished fact, it 
may be taken for granted that at every important stage of the 
proceedings the hands of the constitutional Governors have, to use 
Lord Dufferin’s simile, been ready to mollify and lubricate. 

It would probably surprise the circle of our stay-at-home and 
purely domestic politicians to find out how many real adminis- 
trative and social difficulties are constantly being thrust upon our 
Colonial Governments. There is a constant demand for more 
constitutional freedom in colonies where the fullest powers of re- 
presentative government have not yet been conceded. From time 
to time this demand has been heard from Jamaica and Natal. 
Now it comes to us from Mauritius. Sir John Pope Hennessy has 
come to the conclusion that the Creoles are ready for a political 
emancipation from the thraldom of a Crown Colony. His influence 
as a Governor has been very great in guiding and giving force to 
this movement. How far, in granting a Constitution, the Civitas 
Britannica, and the privileges of a much-envied civic freedom are 
to be given—whether they are to be doled out in driblets, or 
lavished indiscrimately upon all our subjects without distinction— 
constitutes a formidable legislative problem in several parts of the 
British Empire. 

Supposing a Constitution and a low franchise are given to 
Natal, are we to favour the 30,000 white men at the expense of 
the 10,000 industrious Bombay coolies and the 400,000 Kafirs 
found in her boundaries ? In the Cape Colony the franchise was 
thrown broadcast over the land for Europeans and natives alike ; 
but would the same prodigality be harmless in Natal, where the 
white settlers are in reality but a small oligarchy? A Governor 
has frequently to decide in his own mind, especially in settlements 
where the natives preponderate, whether he shall depress or elevate 
a white oligarchy. Unless he is careful he may lose sight of the 
Imperial sentiment, and allow the settlers to do the same, if he is 
constantly glorifying the especial sphere in which he is placed, 
and always arguing, tacitly or openly, for local autonomy. The 
temptation to exaggerate the importance of a particular circle of 
interests is one to which Colonial Governors are especially liable. 
Hence the charge against them, sometimes raised unfairly and 
unjustly, that they are sacrificing Imperial to Colonial interests. 
and enriching the settler at the expense of the English taxpayer. 

It is clear that the position of Governors has greatly changed of 
late years, especially since 1850, the era of a liberal colonial policy, 
when colonial Constitutions were given to all communities which 
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asked for them, and were capable in any way of receiving them. 
We have a long roll of able and illustrious men at the head of 
dependencies which promise to develop infinitely greater wealth 
and resources than they possess at present. As we have outshone 
the world in that peculiar and exceptional class of men known as 
Indian administrators, so we may excel in our Colonial Governors. 
Their office, whether they preside over ‘‘ Crown” or “ Responsible” 
Colonies, is no sinecure. 

In the good old times the aspirant to an island governorship was 
regarded as an eccentric individual with an ambition not much 
higher than that of Sancho Panza. Frequently he was the dis- 
credited scion of an illustrious house and the pest of the Colonial 
Office. The parting blessing of Lord Bathurst toa Colonial Go- 
vernor was— Joy be with you, my good fellow; and let us hear as 
little of you as possible.” The gentleman thus summarily dis- 
missed was entrusted with large powers and a carte blanche to act 
pretty much as he pleased. Above all things, he was required not 
to bother the Colonial Office with questions and correspondence of 
a voluminous character. This office returned the compliment of 
silence by judiciously veiling their eyes to vexatious complaints 
from abroad directed against their discreet administrator. And, 
as long as he did not indulge in heroics in speech or action, the 
mantle of Colonial responsibility sat lightly upon him, and the joy 
of Lord Bathurst was with him. No doubt it was desirable in the 
first instance for the Colonial Secretary to be wise in his choice. 
He had a number of candidates to choose from, both naval and 
military men, all of whom might claim several years’ service by 
sea and land as a sufficient recommendation for the varied civil 
duties of a Colonial Governor. Occasionally it was hinted from 
the Colonies that the selection was not always judicious. In the 
annals of New South Wales it is recorded ‘‘ that the English 
Government spoiled an excellent seaman to make a very inefilicient 
governor” when they appointed Captain Bligh in 1806; but the 
old régime was destined to run its course. At the Cape in 1821 
Lord Charles Somerset was chiefly known as a sportsman and 
horse-racer, and as an aristocratic stickler for class privileges and 
as an enemy of a free press. But these days of random selection 
are gone by, and a wise discretion has to be employed, whether a 
Governor-General of the Dominion of Canada has to be sent out, 
or a humbler functionary known as the Commissioner of Seychelles, 
or the Presiding Magistrate of Anquilla in the Leeward Islands. 
Political life and civic aspirations are rife everywhere, even in such 
small members of the British Empire as St. Kitts and Dominica. 

It is the day of great ideas; and the idea of political union 
amongst themselves, and possibly disruption from the British 
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Empire, has entered into the minds of the inhabitants of Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Tobago, St. Lucia, and others. The Governors of these 
islands have no easy time of it as in the days of Earl Bathurst. 
The sugar industry and its financial aspect are the spectres of 
their office, destined to monopolize their waking and to disturb 
their sleeping hours. The only place, apparently, where a con- 
genial home could be found for such a Governor as Captain Bligh 
of Australian fame is the Island of Ascension, where, literally 
speaking, the fashion of his authority is as complete and as 
unquestioned as on the quarter-deck of one of Her Majesty’s ships. 
Moreover, whatever asperities there may be to interrupt the course 
of his dictatorial rule, may be mollified by the aldermanic luxury 
of turtle soup for the asking. 

Certainly, Governors live under altered circumstances, and in 
the midst of a greater stress of business. The affairs of ten or 
twelve millions of Britons and British subjects located in various 
parts of the world, have to be clearly understood and vigorously 
grappled with by them. Day by day the field of responsibility is 
widening and the area of their respective administrations becoming 
more complex. No Proconsul of ancient times had more anxious 
rule than our Governors. With a slight paraphrase we may say 
that ‘‘ uneasy lie the uncrowned heads ” of our dependencies. 

In Australia, the Governors of New South Wales and of Victoria 
find themselves in hostile camps, and in the dust and din of battles 
about Free Trade and Protectionist principles. They and their 
confreres of adjacent settlements have to negotiate in such a vexed 
matter as the limit and boundaries of our South Pacific Empire. 
The class of questions which have clustered recently round New 
Guinea, the Samoan and Fiji group, have all required the anxious 
deliberation of the illustrious men who act as Her Majesty’s 
intermediaries in those distant seas, and may find at any moment 
that they may be involved in the intricacies of an international 
kind. How wide and varied must be the knowledge and sympa- 
thies of our Colonial satraps, may be gathered from the following 
description of their office by a Colonial Judge. 

“The peculiar circumstances of a Colony—even the peculiarities 
of soil and climate and of its geographical position—may require, 
on the part of the Governor, the exercise of liberal and enlightened 
views, both as to agriculture and commerce. The laws of a Colony, 
with a view to the mixed nature of its population and their 
especial manners and habits, may require from the Governor the 
display of qualities of mind obtained only by the study of philoso- 
phical jurisprudence and legislation.” 

If we set these qualifications side by side with those more tersely 
and epigrammatically set forth by Lord Dufferin, and require the 
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master of jurisprudence and the expert in geography and ethno- 
graphy and anthropology to sink his pretensions and réle to 
that of the unobtrusive lubricator of the Colonial machinery, or the 
dummy figure in a Dutch clock, we seem to require a combination 
of modesty and accomplishments rarely found in mankind. The 
candidate for satrapic and proconsular honours, may well pause 
before starting on his administrative errand at the Cape or in the 
Pacific. ‘ 

Yet it must be confessed that, somehow or other, Englishmen 
have been found in sufficient numbers to combine the office of 
mentors and disciples, of political masters and of political pupils. 
They have advised, yet at the same time have been advised by, 
their responsible ministers. Their office is almost incomprehensible 
to a foreigner who has not grasped the compromises and balances 
of Constitutional Government as developed by ourselves. The 
hard and fast rules of bureaucracy, with its official pomposity and 
exact letter of the law, are essentially opposed to the British view 
of Constitutidnal Government. 

Africa, in this matter as in many others, provides us with 
exceptional difficulties. In no part of the world has a Governor, 
whether in Natal or the Cape, whether the head of a Crown Colony 
or a responsible Government, found it more difficult to act or to 
have his advice taken. Sir Henry Bulwer, the late Governor of 
Natal,,was treated as a cipher by the late Government on the sub- 
ject of Zululand. Over and over again Sir Henry represented in 
a strong and official manner his views of the duties of England in 
Zululand, but over and over again his words and counsels were 
disregarded. As time went on, events seemed to prove his wisdom, 
but Lord Derby would not be enlightened by predicted or actual 
calamity and bloodshed. The fields of Zululand were left to 
welter in bloodshed. The Zulus themselves are a prey to Boer 
rapacity and internal anarchy, and the present position in South- 
Kast Africa is not only a reflection upon our statesmanship, but 
a blot upon our humanity. Yet the Governor of Natal proved 
that he was wise and could estimate evidence and give advice. 
He spoke thus of Cetywayo’s restoration (1880) after Ulundi :— 

Left alone, free from within and from without, the thought of the King’s return or 
restoration would not so much as occur to them. Wishes and hopes they have none, 


unless they foresee that the course of coming events obliges them to express hopes or 
wishes which may in no way represent their real sentiments. 


No words could have been wiser and truer than these, yet they 
were rejected. 

Again, on the subject of South African Confederation, the posi- 
tion of Sir Henry Barkly, the Governor of the Cape at the time 
(1874-5), was rendered difficult by the action of Imperial officers 
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and emissaries. It was Mr. Froude who, whether intentionally or 
not, made the position of the Cape Governor an awkward one. The 
idea of a Conference, as well as the plan of South African Con- 
federation as formulated in the South African Permissive Bill, had 
been virtually negatived by the Molteno Cabinet. Mr. Froude, 
however, conducted an agitation within and without the borders of 
the Cape Colony against their decision. Sir Henry Barkly should 
have been, for the Imperial Government, their sole and properly 
accredited adviser of the state of Colonial opinion. This function 
Mr. Froude seemed temporarily to arrogate to himself in an un- 
constitutional manner. 

Most of the troubles, however, of a Cape Governor are caused 
by his High Commissionership, an extra office attached, as a rule, 
to this representative of the Crown. Sir Henry Barkly, Sir Bartle 
Frere, and Sir Hercules Robinson have all been invested with a 
dual and occasionally discordant imperium. A somewhat parallel 
situation would arise if the Governor of Queensland, Sir Anthony 
Musgrave, were invested with that roving commission which Sir 
Peter Scratchley held along the coasts of New Guinea and amongst 
the islands of the Pacific. The latter had to be a kind of itinerary 
Justice of the Peace over wide and unsettled areas, but constitu- 
tional duties bind Sir Anthony Musgrave down to Brisbane. Yet 
in South Africa we have apparently demanded that our constitu- 
tional Governor at Capetown should go far beyond the range of 
his Colony, and wander forth as an argus-eyed reformer of border 
abuses 1,200 miles from his residence. But such a supervision of 
Imperial interests has proved a failure. It was asking too much of 
any one officer of the Crown to do. The combination of the two 
offices is a relic of the old military régime at the Cape before the 
days of constitutional government. This High Commissionership isa 
wide and important office. Its area is broadened and narrowed 
according to circumstances. It will be recollected that Sir Bartle 
Frere lost his High Commissionership in the Transvaal and Zulu- 
land. Originally he possessed a much more authoritative mandate 
than his predecessor Sir Henry Barkly. By the terms of his 
Commission the latter was empowered ,“‘to settle and adjust the 
affairs of the Eastern border of the Cape Colony” but Sir Bartle 
Frere had the virtual jurisdiction over ‘the territories in South 
Africa adjacent to the Cape Colony or those with which it was 
expedient that Her Majesty should have relations.” At the same 
time he was required “to invite and obtain the co-operation of the 
Dutch Republics, or of any foreign Power toward the preservation 
of peace and safety in South Africa, and the general welfare and 
advancement of its territories and peoples.” As to his functions 
and duties he was enjoined “to take all measures, and to do all 
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that can be lawfully and discreetly done for preventing the recur- 
rence of any irruption into Her Majesty’s possessions by hostile 
tribes, and for maintaining the said possessions in peace and 
safety, and for promoting, as far as may be possible, the good 
erder, civilization and moral and religious instruction of the native 
tribes in South Africa ; and, with that view, of placing them under 
some form of government.” The powers, magisterial and admini- 
strative, thus delegated to the High Commissioner were indeed 
great. They were necessitated by the circumstances of the case, 
and the presence of the natives. In South Africa the Kafir tribes 
are a problem within a problem. Over and above their range of 
civil and constitutional duties the Governors of the Cape have had 
always to consider the supreme question of law and order on the 
frontier. The position of such a Governor as Sir Frederick Weld 
in British Malaya is far different. Although he has to deal with 
swarms of natives he finds them tractable and obedient, and bound 
together under their rulers in more cohesive union than the Kafir 
clans of South Africa could possibly be. He is assisted by a 
Legislative Council who are fairly unanimous upon essential 
matters of finance and general administration. In South Africa 
the Dutch Republicans and English settlers have not yet agreed 
upon forms of Government or the general principles of native 
administration. British Malaya is peaceful and prosperous by the 
side of litigious South Africa, and Sir Frederick Weld can con- 
gratulate himself upon a unanimity between the governors and 
the governed, which for the present Sir Hercules Robinson may 
despair of obtaining. 

Sir Hercules Robinson has pointed out the peculiarities of his 
position, and his own words spoken at Kimberley in November 
1884 are the best commentary on the vexed nature of a dual 
imperium :— 


The difficulties [he remarked] of a constitutional Governor are greatly increased by 
the office being held in conjunction with that of Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for 
South Africa. In that capacity there are personal duties to be performed outside the 
Cape Colony which extend over nearly the whole of South Africa. These duties are 
of an Imperial as distinguished from a Colonial character; and their peculiarity is 
that whilst they exist to carry out a policy determined by the Imperial Government, 
they must be made to harmonize with those which exist to carry out a policy deter- 
mined by the Parliament of the Cape. The task of reconciling the sometimes con- 
flicting policies is often one of peculiar anxiety and difficulty, so much so that it has 
at times been suggested that the two offices should be separated ; but the dual duties 
dovetail, as it were, into each other to such an extent as to render it almost indis- 
pensable that they should centre. In my capacity as Her Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner I have had, ever since my arrival in South Africa, to attend to a constant 
succession of anxious duties, amongst which I may specify the Basuto Award, the 
Pretoria Convention, the resumption of Basutoland by the Imperial Government, the 
Convention of London, and the establishment of a Protectorate in Bechuanaland. 


There has been a good deal of discussion lately on this Bechuana- 
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land subject. It has been objected by some that a policy in the 
new Protectorate will not succeed if it is to be at the mercy of 
Colonial cliques at Capetown. The Cape Colony has enough to tax 
her administrative energies in the Transkei and Tenbuland; and 
why should she point an ambitious finger northwards? If she 
wishes to rule natives, are not the Basutos and the Pondos near at 
hand—far nearer than the Bechuanas? Truly the administrative 
field of South Africa is a large one. The area of the country 
gradually falling under civilized control may be calculated as ex- 
ceeding 700,000 square miles. The native population living in 
this vast region is roughly computed at two and a half millions. 
Surely there is room for a separate Commissionership! It would 
be no reflection on the abilities and undoubted eminence of Sir 
Hercules Robinson if he divided the honours of South African 
administration with some other Representative of Her Majesty. 


GRESWELL. 
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THE ORIGINAL INSTITUTION OF THE TURKISH 
ARMY. 


Our first knowledge of the Turks is as hordes devastating 
Europe. ‘‘The Turks encamped in Europe” was considered the 
felicitous expression of a profound truth, and the anticipation of 
an evitable destiny; but the Ottomans stand in relation to the 
parent stock of Huns as the present English Government to the 
ancient Goths. The establishment in Europe was methodical, its 
advance was rapid but progressive; it built there, and is again 
repairing. 

Against no people who have attained to dominion can be less 
advanced the charge of ambition. Greatness was forced upon 
them by those at whose expense it was to be achieved. The 
Ottomans knew only at the point of the lance the Tartar hordes 
which devastated Europe and Asia. They advanced into the 
centre of Asia Minor to meet Timour and his myriads, and at 
least diverted, by the shock, the avalanche from the Bosphorus. 
At Angora there was a Sultan defending and a Sultan assailing 
the West; of the 120,000 men brought by Bayazid against the 
800,000 of Timour, the only portion faithful to their colours 
were the contingents of the Christian tributaries of the Sultan of 
Adrianople. Against this invasion the Emperors of Constantinople 
raised not a hand; it followed that the line of Ottoman must 
ascend their throne. 

The Mogul conquests present us always with the ideas of 
ferocity and numbers; the Ottomans were destitute of numbers, 
and could not exhibit the character of ferocity. Their achieve- 
ments are, therefore, owing to other qualities—system and order. 
The military branch includes the whole State. The army was the 
estates of the kingdom. It had its Courts of Law, and its opera- 
tions on the field have never been abandoned to the caprice of a 
Court or a Cabinet. In tracing, then, the progress of the adminis- 
tration, which constituted the strength and furnished the conquests 
of the Empire, we follow also that of its ideas and polity. The 
Ottomans placed between Christians in Europe and Mussulmans in 
Asia were prevented, by animosity of race, from incorporating the 
one, by antipathies of religion from assimilating the other. Yet, 
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to draw from both a military and political zone that should be 
imbued with the spirit of the dominant race, to entrust the sword 
of Islam to Christian hands, and yet preserve the Mussulman 
supremacy, were the only conditions upon which this tribe could 
emerge from insignificance. This was effected by the Janissary 
organization. 

The first modest step was the investiture of Ertogrul, chief 
of a tribe of 400 tents, in the Emirship of Eski Sheher, by 
Allaeddin, Sultan of the Seljouks, in whose territory his tribe 
had long pastured its flocks. This occurred in consequence of a 
victory over a horde of Tartars. His success is attributed to a 
body of light horse, the name of which is one ‘‘ which for two cen- 
turies and a half was the terror of Germany and of Hungary— 
Akinji.” 

Osman, the second prince of this dynasty, who was the founder 
of its greatness, achieved his small but remarkable successes by 
the valour of his tribe, and by the aid of the Akinji. His son, 
Orkhan, first instituted (1320) a regularinfantry. They were called 
Piadé and Yaya—the first the old Persian name for a foot-soldier, 
the second Turkish, with the same signification—names which 
indicate a departure from local ideas and tribe habits. These 
were, like the troops of the Egyptians, Arabs, Jews, and Mongols, 
organized by tens, by hundreds, and by thousands, and the names 
of their officers have remained to this day. They were perma- 
nently on foot, and regularly paid. This, however, was but a first 
essay—a prelude to that great discovery in the art of war which 
recalled and rivalled the Roman legion and the Macedonian 
phalanx. 

It does not appear that any discipline was established, or manual 
exercise introduced. Permanency and “ disponibilité” were the 
stages then reached, but insubordination soon displayed itself; the 
Sultan took frequent counsel with his brother Allaeddin, who 
refused the share he offered him of his flocks to become the peace- 
ful pastor of his people, and with Tckendereli, the founder of a 
family of Vizeers, like the Barmecides or the Kiupruli. In the 
council of these remarkable men was worked out a new plan, the 
honour of which is principally due to the last, who lived to see his 
small community, without incurring a single defeat, transformed 
by means of it into an empire. The corps was not of a uniform 
character, but composed of three orders, distributed as fol- 
lows :— 

Yenitcheri, 62 Buluks (squadrons). 
Segbans, 33 Oda (chambers). 
Yayas, 100 Djemaat (companies). 
The first alone consisted of the new levies; the second were the 
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hunting household of the Sultan; the third an incorporation of 
the Yayas. Each company had four grades of officers, whose 
titles were taken from the household establishment, as Chief Soup- 
maker (Captain), Chief Cook (Lieutenant), &c. The chief of the 
Segbans (Huntsmen) commanded the whole. The staff was com- 
posed of four officers, whose titles were derived from the chase. 
The Yaya Beys—of whom there were fourteen—were distinguished 
by a bounkhak, or horse-tail. A legal officer was attached to each 
company to regulate its relations with the local authorities, or with 
other corps. Their name was placed first in the firmans addressed 
to the body. Promotion followed one undeviating course, until 
the office of Aga was instituted by Selim II. No Sultan before 
him had interfered in its internal organization. That it possessed, 
and was intended to possess, a large share of independence is 
unquestionable. It is a solitary instance of a military institution 
so constituted by a sovereign. It was, in fact, a Parliament, or 
rather the old Tartar Currultai. Securities for a people’s liberties 
in the shape of checks have always had their root in ancient 
custom, and have been antecedent to legislation. The Ottomans 
present an example of the reverse. No sovereign of modern 
Europe has had so many checks imposed upon him by his people 
as the early sovereigns of the Ottomans imposed upon themselves. 
We have been accustomed to see in the institution of the Janis- 
saries a forced abduction and apostacy of Christian children. The 
sixty-two Buluks, which properly constituted the Janissary Corps, 
might be justly obnoxious to the charge. These, however, were 
originally composed of prisoners, as their life was held forfeit,’their 
enrolment might be considered rather a grace than an oppression. 
Nothing appears to show that the profession of Islam was a condi- 
tion of service. (The chiefs of the Buluks wore red boots, the others 
yellow, this being the distinction between the two creeds. The 
first must have been Christians. The Princes of Wallachia and 
Moldavia were invested with the Janissary caouk and heron’s 
plume, which, consequently, could not have been regarded as a 
religious distinction. The Sultan was enrolled as a common 
Janissary, and it is singular that the body which he selected was 
the one thus distinguished as Christian, so that the intention must 
have been to put down religious animosities). To a comparatively 
recent period Christians were enrolled, and under circumstances 
which will not admit of the supposition of informality. The body 
was recruited from the tribute children, restricted to a thousand 
a year, and taken from the Bosnians, the Greeks (of Morea), the 
Bulgarians, and the Armenians. This is doubtless an infraction 
of the institutions of Mahomet, which impose on the Rayas the 
poll-tax in lieu of military service. It would appear, however, 
vol. Vl. Ak 
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that the districts whenee they were taken were not at the time 
incorporated in the Empire. These children might become 
Mussulmans, but there was no restraint. 

The Spahis, a body neither less celebrated nor less important 
than the Janissaries, equally sprang from the Yayas. The Sultan 
had the right of settling conquered lands, but this settlement once 
made was irrevocable. By it was fixed the rate of tribute paid in 
kind, and the feudal plan was immediately followed in all the 
conquered countries. These lands were divided into four classes— 


Khass Houmayoum ; 
Khass Vuzera ; 
Khass Umura ; 
Khass Arpalik. 


The first constituted the demesne and revenue of the Sultan, and 
was in the nature of petty sergeanty; the second and third were 
in the nature of grand sergeanty, the appanage of the high officers 
of state, whether general functionaries or local governors; the 
fourth, literally ‘‘ barley money,” was distributed into lesser por- 
tions, and supported the Spahis. 

The fiefs were divided into two classes—the Timars or knights, 
with less than 20,000 aspers revenue; Zaims or barons, with more 
than that, since they had to furnish one Spahi, termed Djebelu or 
Cuirassier, for every 3,000 aspers or kilich (sword). There were 
Zaims who were followed by thirty. They could redeem them- 
selves from service at the rate of 50 piastres per man. This body 
amounted under Soleyman to 200,000. The Pashas had to furnish 
for their fiefs, Djebelus at the rate of one for every 5,000 aspers: 
and at this rate their contingent would have amounted to 250,000. 
Thus the fiefs of the Empire supported nearly 450,000 cavalry. 

When called out they were under the orders of the Begler-beys 
of the Province or Sandjak (flag). They were recruited from sons 
of Spahis (the parentage being duly testified) and were consequently 
termed Teskerelees, or “ certificated” ; whilst those in the gift of 
the Pashas, and who were appointed under them, were known as 
Teskeresiz or ‘‘ without certificate.” A supplementary allowance 
was given from the Treasury for every enemy slain in battle— 
fourteen entitled to a Ziamet. (This was the origin of presenting 
heads.) They were only required to follow the standard of the 
Sultan himself. This Order, while emanating from a line of 
martial Princes, was above all things caleulated to maintain in the 
chief of the State those soldier-like qualities, the signet of which 
has been so peculiarly stamped on the race of Osman. When the 
Sultan no longer took the field, the Turkish chivalry lost its vigour, 
and it is remarked by a writer of the sixteenth century, that the 
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Spahis were then so degraded that they did not dare to inquire 
if the Sultan did, or did not, march in person. 

The idea of this feudal organization is attributed to Allaeddin, 
who proposed thereby to simplify the administration, and to give 
the army an interest ‘‘in preserving, as well as in conquering.” 
It is not, however, uncommon for the discovery to be made of 
things as old as the hills. The feudal system must have been the 
original system of all conquest, for it is the most perfect and most 
simple ever devised. It is in the nature of a clear-sighted and 
upright people, and requires no precedents or antecedents ; such a 
people will be always found, under similar circumstances, doing 
the same thing. Of course, that which is simple will never be hit 
upon by a people used up in speculation; nor can one which im- 
plies great reliance on the fidelity of subordinates be dreamt of 
when that character is wanting; the system, if introduced, would 
be, in that case, as bad as in the other it is the reverse. 

We find, however, not merely coincidences in early times, but 
the use of terms which immediately connect the institution of 
Allaeddin with early Tartar usage. Spahi is the name they have 
left in India (Sepoy). Mansoub, the Turkish designation of 
“charge,” or “office,” is the name in Tartary for fief; and, under 
the old Mahabadian dynasty of India, ‘‘ Timari” was the title of 
an officer appointed in each district for “‘the protection of the 
helpless,” a designation which might well be given to the Timariots 
of Turkey, who were enjoined and empowered to be the protectors 
of the peasantry attached to the fiefs. In most countries the 
acquisition of a horse is the first sign of the improved condition of 
the man. This is particularly the case with the Turks. The 
feudatories, as their circumstances improved, mounted themselves 
and their followers ; and thus the Piade became cavalry. To this 
period must be referred the formation of the Turkish breed of 
horses to which so much of their superiority was owing, and which 
they could not have brought with them, being only so small a 
tribe. 

The Turks, before the introduction of European discipline, rode 
well, and had a good breed of little spirited horses. A wretched 
system of riding was intreduced by their instructors, and a breed 
of horses comparatively spiritless and worthless. Of his equestrian 
qualities the Turk now only retains his fondness for the horse, 
his care in tending him, and a habit (the relic of the pastime of 
throwing the jereed) of charging with great rapidity. 

The feudatories dwelt, throughout the country, with their vassals. 
The distinction of creed, which established, in this case, a line of 
demarcation as to military service, prevented the inhabitants from 
mingling with the vassals, and, consequently, the amalgamation 
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between the conquerors and the conquered which followed the 
feudal establishments in Europe. But it possessed this advan- 
tage, that the land was never seized on by the feudal chiefs. The 
Spahilik remained in Turkey as distinctly a tax, or impost, as the 
tithe in England, and no more would a Timariot have pretended 
to the proprietorship of his Arpalik than the rector in England to 
that of his parish. 

The Beneficium, or Feud, retained in Turkey to the close of the 
system the character which it possessed at the beginning, and, 
while it never usurped the land from the occupiers, it never denied 
its obligation of service to the State. This is, in fact, the secret 
of the elasticity of Turkey. That ‘‘ cheap defence of nations’ was 
to it not, indeed, cheap, but it has proved lasting; and the re- 
sumption of the feudal tithe by the Government after the phases 
of vigour, power, corruption, and decay had been passed through, 
is an event without a parallel. The administration is thus replaced 
in all its primitive simplicity, and it only requires ideas to be 
equally free to have a society in a condition such as it was when 
it emerged from the desert. 

The Ayab, a new class of infantry, arose to replace the Yayas, a 
sort of Cossacks on foot, as the Akinji were Cossacks on horse- 
back—without the pay of the Janissaries or the fiefs of the Spahis. 
Their name became scarcely less terrible than that of Spahis, 
Janissaries, or Akinji. The four bodies (the number four is pecu- 
liarly affected by the Mussulmans) complete the origin of this 
military organization ; unpaid and irregular cavalry and infantry, 
and regular and paid cavalry and infantry; of these four bodies, 
one only was paid out of the Treasury. As the system developed 
itself, and the empire expanded, various additions were made, and 
modifications took place. The principal were: the formation of a 
body-guard drafted from the regular bodies; the institution of 
provincial troops; and the addition of various corps required by 
changes in the instruments of war, or for the conducting of siege 
operations. 

The household troops were first instituted by Orkhan, and were 
composed of four Buluks, or companies of cavalry. They were 
imitated from the corps created by the Kalif Omar, for the guard 
of the Sandjak Sheriff, and had the same title, Bulukiat Harbiyah. 
They were raised by recruitment—at least, such is the inference 
from the names Onloafagi, or “receiving pay,” and Gourba, 
‘‘stranger.”” They were each divided into sol and sagh, or right 
and left. Their number was at first only 2,400. 

The guard, however, was soon increased by four Odas of Janis- 
saries (named Solak), by feudal cavalry (Spahis), and Selikdars 
(esquires), and, at a later period, by Bostangis, enrolled in the 
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Janissaries, and Salastors, who, like the Immortals, were bound by 
oath never to fly, and were employed on the western frontiers. The 
six bodies of cavalry had, like the corps of the Chinese, peculiar 
flags. The Spahis, like the Janissaries, red ; the Selikdars, yellow; 
the Buluks were green and white, green and red, and white and red. 
The feudal cavalry received a supplementary pay; being perma- 
nent, they were distinguished from the other by the name of Odjak 
(fire-place), and were carried, the Spahis to 10,000, the Selikdars 
to 8,000. This body became of great political importance, and in 
the feuds of the capital constituted the balance between the two 
factions of the Janissaries and Spahis. The provincial troops were 
termed Ayalet, Asheri, and Yerli Neferat. The first were those 
levied for war at the expense of the province, though probably re- 
ceiving only, on enlistment, an equipment; the second was a local 
defensive militia. The provincial levies are mentioned as Levend- 
Segban (corrupted into Leymen). These must have been the 
Huntsmen of the Pashas, for they are distinct from the Segban 
Janissaries, and bore such inveterate hatred to them that the pro- 
vinces were repeatedly convulsed by their feuds. There were other 
provincial troops, such as Sarigis (Yellow-caps), Yuruks, and Jan- 
bazan (Enfants Perdus). The Government levied in the provinces, 
in the time of war, other bodies, termed Miri Askeri, or “ troops 
paid from the Treasury.” The command of these troops was thus 
distributed: the Janissaries were under their own officers; the 
Spahis were under the Begler-beys, named by the Sultan ; the com- 
mand of the Akinjis was hereditary in the house of Michaeloglu, 
which had early joined the Ottomans, and claimed to descend from 
the Byzantine Emperors. 

When the civil administration under Pashas was organized they 
were generally also Begler-beys, and they consequently brought 
into the field the provincial contingents, together with their Segban 
and the Djebelus, which they had to furnish for their fiefs. Thus 
commenced the inordinate power of the Pashas. A Turkish tribe 
is military in all its movements, habits, and equipments. No 
uniform was, therefore, necessary ; indeed, our first uniform in 
Europe was the adoption of their ordinary dress. 

Travellers in Turkestan have been struck by the close resem- 
blance of bodies of horse to troops of hussars. We still, in the 
language of Europe, preserve the Turkish names of parts of the 
uniform, thus, calbek, dolman, &c. Still, there are evident traces 
of the plan of giving a distinct costume, at least to the regular 
army, and uniform colours to particular corps. Thus, the white 
felt cap in Orkhan’s time distinguished the whole military service. 
The Janissaries adopted a peculiar dress. Various Odas had par- 
ticular costumes. The corps had, as in our army, colours corre- 
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sponding with their uniforms. The idea of uniformity in dress 
was not peculiar to the Ottomans. At the review of his troops 
before entering Asia Minor, Timour is mentioned as commending 
greatly the contingents from Samarkand, because each body was 
uniformly dressed. The distinction which we associate with the 
colour of a flag was formerly, in the East, observed in the dress of 
the person. 

The Ottomans have ever aimed at dignity and splendour ; and, 
careful as they were to distinguish by dress every class of the 
people and their subjects, the army must have been in both 
respects peculiarly the field for the exhibition of this national 
taste. Their costumes, as preserved down to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, have exercised the pencil of Titian; but the 
most perfect record of the Turkish uniforms is to be found in the 
first Illustrated News, published weekly at Vienna during the second 
siege, each number of which contained a characteristic woodcut of 
a Turkish soldier or officer, and an account of the corps to which 
he belonged. I have said that the first uniforms were devised at 
Samarkand. From the Highlands of Tartary, where the warlike 
spirit would naturally first. have arisen, other branches of service 
seem to have derived their origin. 

The ancient Greeks attributed to the Turks (Medes) the first 
distribution of the army into separate corps. In the account 
transmitted by the Dabistan of the Mahabadian dynasty, mention 
is made of regular discipline, and of an established order of 
battle. ‘‘ They were drawn up in right, centre, and left columns.” 
And this has been the basis of the military organization which, 
through all vicissitudes, has descended to our own times. The 
organization by threes is clearly derived from a people whose 
strength was cavalry, for the horse being in length three times 
his front width, three horses presented the same front when 
wheeled to a flank. This, then, formed the molecule, and accord- 
ing to it the whole body was moved. As this could hold neither 
for chariots nor for infantry, and as the ancients did not use 
cavalry in line, their tradition of the derivation of discipline and 
distribution from the Turks is amply borne out. It is true that 
another order prevailed among the successors of Alexander, de- 
rived from the Indians, whose system was based on the elephant; 
such may be found to-day in our order for artillery. The pro- 
gression rose by multiplication, as one, two, four, eight, sixteen, 
thirty-two, and sixty-four, which was the phalanx complete, corre- 
sponding with the sixty-four squares of the chess-board, that 
image of war falsely attributed to the Trojan contest, wherein no 
elephants were used. 

I now come to that most interesting subject—Turkish artillery. 
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The great arm of antiquity after the sabre was the bow and arrow, 
to which the term “ artillery” was applied. Taschend, the ancient 
city of Tokaristan, was called the “ Mother of the Bow”: and 
from the general name of Tokara, whence has come Turkistan 
and Turk, has probably been derived rofa. In the old Coman 
language, sageth means “arms” generally, whence sagitta. The 
helmet and buckler of the Greeks are connected both in fact and 
name with the same country. 

‘Familiarized with the use of projectiles in war, it is to be ex- 
pected that they would soon adopt gunpowder, the knowledge of 
which is now admitted to have been very ancient amongst the 
Chinese. But it is a question whether the Chinese did not derive 
it from them. Such is the opinion of the principal writers among 
the Jesuits. This is to be inferred from the general course of 
inventions, which the Chinese appear to have almost universally 
derived from Tartary. 

When Romulus was marking out the limits of his new city, 
gunpowder was already known ; and two thousand years before the 
birth of Schwartz pieces of ordnance had been cast in China. 
The Moors used guns in Spain in the beginning of 1200, if 
not in 1100. The claims of the Chinese having now been gene- 
rally admitted, it is supposed that ordnance reached Europe 
‘through the Moors of Spain or the Venetians. Neither, however, 
had any connection with China. It is unaccountable that it should 
not have been perceived by the Turks, who conquered the northern 
portion of China, in the early part of the thirteenth century, and 
were established all round the Black Sea, with the exception of a 
strip between Varna and the Bosphorus. It is now doubted 
whether, indeed, the Black Prince did use guns at the Battle of 
Cressy ; but there is no doubt that Murad I. had before then em- 
ployed them at the battle of Cossovo. On both sides they were 
used, the Turks having already instructed the populations with 
whom they were at war. 

Employing artillery in the field, it was easy (reversing the pro- 
cess in Europe) to apply it to fortresses; the peculiar nature of 
the Straits of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles invited to its 
use. To the batteries placed above Constantinople is attributed 
the fall of that city, the supplies from the Black Sea being cut off. 
At a subsequent period, and after the Venetians had penetrated 
into the Sea of Marmora, they equally fortified the Dardanelles. 
The enormous calibre of the guns placed there still astonish the 
traveller. 

In the campaign that followed the capture of Constantinople 
they had three hundred guns. Their siege-train was equally re- 
markable for weight of metal and number of guns. At the siege 
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of Scutari they cast into the place shot of fourteen hundredweight- 
At that of Neuhceussel, in Hungary, on the first day, seven hun- 
dred shot were gathered by the besieged of not less than three 
palms in diameter. The largeness of calibre was not the only 
point on which they anticipated modern invention. They employed 
red-hot shot at the siege of Vienna. The howitzer seems also to 
have been an invention of theirs, and also its successive improve- 
ments; and even down to the time of Selim III. they ran ahead 
of Europe in invention. One species, adopted by the Russians 
under the name of “‘ Unicorn,” gave rise to the Paixhan gun for 
red-hot shot and horizontal shells. 

A battery of unicorns was taken from the Russians by the French 
after it had done good service at the battle of Smolensko. Napo- 
leon, on seeing one of the captured guns next morning, is said to 
have exclaimed, ‘‘ Ce sont ces diables la, qui nous ont attrapés de 
si loin hier.” An improved instrument of this kind was the con- 
sequence of their attracting Napoleon’s attention; and the cele- 
brated Paixhan’s gun subsequently appeared. On one of these, 
and that of almost the smallest calibre, was based the new system 
of field artillery by Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

With this instinct for warlike instruments, and as the first in- 
troducers of artillery into European warfare, the Turkish corps of 
artillery must have occupied an important place in their armies. 
The same instinct extended to fortifications. Administrative dis- 
order has prevented the application; and, therefore, seeing the 
dilapidation of their walls, and the neglect of all sorts of works 
which has prevailed for a couple of centuries or more, these 
statements must appear extraordinary and incredible; but they 
rest on indubitable authority. They first used flanking-walls and 
mined glacis; they first made regular approaches, and devised 
the system of zig-zags and parallels. The latter were distinctly 
planned at the siege of Zegedetty, under Soleyman; and the 
former are mentioned at that of Candia, though of a peculiar 
fashion, and overlying each other as the scales of a fish. They 
also first introduced mining, and even before the use of gunpowder 
reduced cities by burning down the curtains of the wall. 

The various corps introduced by these adaptations consisted of 
Topjis (artillerymen, from top, “‘a gun”’), Djebedjis (armourers— 
the Djibellu were ‘‘ wearers of cuirasses”’), Douloumjis (miners), 
Coumbarajis, Martoloses, Top-Arabajis, Woinaks, &c. (bombardiers,, 
sappers, train and waggon men). So important was this branch, 
that of four bodies enumerated as receiving a largesse on the 
opening of the Polish war of 1672, two of them are the Djebedjis 
and Topjis, the other two are the Janissaries and Spahis. 

In appreciating their military organization, it is not to be over- 
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looked that the Ottomans suddenly created for themselves a 
marine. The Romans did so likewise, but they, ages before, had 
navigated the Mediterranean from Egypt to the pillars of Hercules. 
The Turks up to that moment knew nothing of the sea; yet their 
vessels were the models of those built in France in the time of 
Louis XIV. 

The Spahis and Selikdars of the guard received a pay besides 
their fiefs. There were enrolled Spahis (Spahis Oglan) and Janis- 
saries (Adjam Oglan)—the first without fiefs, the second without 
pay; also associated Janissaries without pay (Yoldash) ; retired 
Janissaries received fiefs. Other feudatories (Ghedecks) were 
engaged in the civil service of the Porte, but were bound to serve 
on being called out. The Mosseleman were a special and small 
body of cavalry with fiefs. There were other cavalry corps which 
seem to have been raised by different Sultans. Beshlees (hussars) ; 
Djebellus, like the Mamelukes, bought slaves; Serdenghetchdis 
(forlorn hope). The Segbans, like the old dragoons, served on 
foot, or on horseback. 

The whole may be thus divided :— 

1. Permanent troops (Janissaries, hired cavalry, and regi- 
mental Spahis of the guard, artillery, &c.). 

2. Feudal troops. 

3. Provincial troops (Ayalet Askeri). 

If we take the end of the sixteenth century, we may reckon the 
troops at— 


PERMANENT. 
Janissaries - - - - 50,000 
Spahis, say - - 250,000 
Artillery, armourers, - - 50,000 


Guards (besides those drafted from 
Janissaries and Spahis). 


War 


Akinji . - - - - 40,000 
Ayab - - - - - 100,000 
Ayalet Askeri (cavalry) - - 40,000 
Miri Askeri (infantry) - - . 100,000 


Of these, the Janissaries, artillery, and the guards were alone a 
charge on the Treasury. Here we find combined permanent and 
disciplined infantry and cavalry with irregular foot and horse ; 
a feudal establishment with provincial armaments, and forces con- 
jointly raised as tribute, by conscription, by enlistment, and by 
estates. By the cconomy of the arrangement the Sultan could 
bring these enormous armies into the field simultaneously in the 
heart of Europe and Asia. 
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One constant order of battle was observed—that adopted by 
Murad I. at Iconium in 1386, against the Karaman Emirs. The 
provincial troops of Asia formed the right wing; those of Europe, 
the left. The centre was composed of regular bodies of cavalry 
and infantry; the Janissaries forming the front line. The six 
Buluks were either in the centre of the centre, or formed the 
reserve. In Europe, the European contingents occupied the right 
wing. 

The value of the military system of the Ottomans can be 
appreciated only by what it has accomplished. The tribe of 
Ogrul numbered but 400 tents: for a whole generation it dwelt 
peacefully in its Bithynian pastures. Its place on earth was so 
humble that it had, with presents of cheese and butter, lambs and 
wool, to bespeak the protection of the commander of a Greek fort 
for its heavy movables, whilst it shifted for the summer to its 
mountain feeding-ground. Another generation elapses, and the 
Janissary sword with its twofold edge is menacing Europe and 
Asia. The name, then ungiven, of Osman has become terrible to 
every neighbour, and marvellous throughout the globe. 

The tribe commenced its career of conquest through a quarrel 
with the Greek commander, and surprised his fort. It then 
repulsed a Tartar tribe, and its Emir was consequently invested by 
the Seljouk Sultan with the government of a town. It then pro- 
ceeds to war with its petty neighbours in Asia, crosses to Europe, 
makes war on all its tribes from the Danube nearly to the Adriatic. 
Folding back on Asia, it overthrows the descendants of Genghis 
Khan, subjugates successfully the nine States which had sprung 
up on the ruins of the Seljouks, which these Tartars had over- 
thrown. It then beats the armies of the Byzantine Empire 
wherever they appear as foes, humbles the Bulgarians, Serbians, 
Albanians, and reduces the Emperor of the East to the condition 
of a vassal. It had at once to combat polished States in their 
decline, and nomade people in their rudeness and vigour; it had 
for foes, strangers whose tongue and manners were unknown to it, 
whose religion was hostile, and compatriots of the same tongue, 
habits, and belief. It had to deal with disciplined armies, with 
experienced generals ; with mountain defences, roving populations, 
deserts, and fortresses ; it had seas and rivers to cross, multitudes 
and distance to overcome, and was equal to every fortune. 

In one bond were united tactics and jurisprudence. The states- 
man who planned the Janissary body was himself Grand Judge of 
the Army. The Sultan, who instituted them, pretended to no 
“prerogative of war and peace.” The lawlessness of war was 
provided for together with the means of conquest. The institutes 
of Mahomet are common to all Mussulmans, but no other Mussul- 
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man power has provided to the same extent in this respect for 
their execution, nor consequently enjoyed to the same degree the 
benefits of their wise provisions. In this the Ottomans resembled 
the Romans no less than in their organization, and no more could 
Sultan or people, than Consul or people, engage the State in a 
war at their own caprice. Thus both empires combined the 
elements of strength with the secret of longevity, by associating 
discipline with law; and so it was that in both cases a small 
community expanded into a vast empire. 

The destruction of the Janissaries was first planned in 1622. 
Abbaza Pasha was the originator, and the young Sultan Osman 
readily entered into it, and paid for his presumption with his 
life. The Spahis, fearing a similar fate, made common cause 
with the Janissaries. Sentence of extermination was actually 
pronounced upon them also, but in vain, by Murad IV. These 
bodies were sufficiently disunited to destroy all order in the Go- 
vernment, and all discipline in the army; but sufficiently allied 
to resent all attempts upon either. It was only after they had 
brought the Empire to the very brink of ruin that they severally 
fell—the one by a struggle so desperate that it entirely perished, 
the other by a suppression so easy that the event has passed by 
wholly unnoticed. Thus the work accomplished by Sultan Mah- 
moud in 1826 had been planned two centuries before. So also 
had the Nizam Jedid, re-adopted by Selim, been proclaimed by 
Achmet Kiupreli. The word Nizam is now equivalent in Turkey, 
and indeed throughout Europe, to “troops.” It means, however, 
‘“‘new order,” and was originally given to regulations for relieving 
the Christians of the Empire from illegal taxes, and the tyrannies 
of the Spahis and Janissaries who collected them. 

With the exception of the Canon of Soleyman, it may be said 
to be the only general administrative regulation of importance 
since the days of Orkhan. The name was well chosen, the mea- 
sure happily executed. Its purpose was to curb the licence of the 
soldiery by abolishing revenue farms and indirect imposts. But 
the scheme of Selim III. was the imposing of these very grievances 
to raise a mercenary army! He had imbibed European notions 
of finance and Government. Economy is the only legitimate resource 
of a Turkish sovereign. He can neither impose taxes nor incur 
debt, nor demand benevolences, nor dispose of titles. When 
Selim was planning his new troops, he, in this respect, also 
appealed to his European advisers. They saw in Turkey no 
Octroi and no Droits réunis ; neither disputed they the despotic 
authority of the Sultan, nor the superior advantage of that mode 
of taxation. They dreamt not of resistance on the part of a 
people who had neither Parliament nor Press, and could not even 
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suspect in the mind of an illiterate nation so much as predi- 
lections on financial matters. Consequently the ordinance was 
issued for levying the taxes which were to supply the funds for 
the new troops, and the Sultan was so infatuated as to give the 
same name to the new imposts that were to exasperate the people, 
and to the new corps that were to supplant the Janissaries. The 
reasoning which had satisfied the monarch was not equally 
successful with the people. They looked upon these taxes as 
usurpations, and resisted them as an attack upon their customs 
and religion. The hatred for the new taxes was transferred to the 
new troops. By this proceeding the Janissaries became defenders 
of the national rights ; and the Sultan, whose purposes and charac- 
ter have won for him the applause of Europe, held to have fallen 
the victim of fanaticism and turbulence, did fall a victim to his 
own guilt and folly. This was the first exercise of ‘‘ European 
influence,” and the first result of ‘‘ the march of intellect.” 

Mahmoud, though his disciple, was constrained to adopt a 
different course. He at once attacked the Janissaries, and de- 
stroyed them, even without the aid of a military force. His 
success was owing to his not mixing up a question of odious excise 
with one of public order. He simply appealed to the people 
against an obnoxious body, and they decided in his favour. 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE ENGLISH 
LAND PROBLEM. 


‘Tue land problem in England involves difficulties so complex 
and so grave, that it seems to justify some consideration of the 
experience and convictions of observers in those foreign countries 
which have land problems of their own to solve. It cannot, of 
course, for a moment be pretended that foreign critics know as 
much about social difficulties in England as Englishmen themselves. 
Nor can it be supposed that troubles arising from the operation 
of complex historical and economical conditions can be cured by 
any nostrum whatever. But it has happened, ere now, that 
observers in foreign lands have contributed useful hints towards 
the solution of domestic problems ; and minor suggestions addressed 
to the partial alleviation of distress or trouble are not necessarily 
futile, merely because a radical cure may be impracticable. 

America has a complex land problem of her own to solve; and 
the subject has been debated here with much earnestness. Rights 
in land are thought to be typical of rights in property generally ; 
and the mode in which England proposes to deal with them in 
the future is believed to have a deep significance for owners of 
property in every quarter of the globe. If rights of property be a 
myth—if the right of possession be identical or co-extensive with 
the desire to possess—what is the obligation of indebtedness, 
what the value of contract, what the meaning of the sanctions 
and precedents of jurisprudence? Such a doctrine might be full 
of comfort to debtor nations. But it is a matter of surprise 
to outside observers that it should be regarded with complacency 
by the creditor nation. 

England to-day is the largest shareholder in the fortunes of the 
great trading community of the world; and her voice is entitled 
to proportionate weight in settling the code of honour which governs 
interchange, and in the maintenance or rejection of the familiar 
traditions of commercial good faith. The opinions of her leading 
statesmen—whether official utterances or obiter dicta—are de- 
servedly considered with attention, and it seems reasonable that they 
should be criticised with candour. That being so, it is not impos- 
sible that an American view of the situation may possess a passing 
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interest, and perchance even contain, in the germ, some useful or 
practical suggestion. 

Many observers here incline to the opinion that the best chance 
of a satisfactory solution would be found, not in the political 
retrogression involved in the assumption of land by the State, 
nor in sumptuary laws which would impair the incentives to thrift 
and ambition ; but in the orderly development of some appropriate 
mechanism which, while it encouraged distribution of land by 
lawful means, might confer on it the attribute of negotiability. © 
Is it not conceivable that the relations between landlord and tenant 
have, in recent discussions, been somewhat too exclusively debated 
at the expense of many other important considerations ; and that 
the improved value and increased security, which would accrue to 
land if rendered negotiable, have been somewhat underrated, not 
to say overlooked ? . 

The numerous advantages of wealth invested in securities more 
productive and more readily convertible than land, are beginning 
to gain ground on the time-honoured prestige of the landowner. 
Apart from the rate of interest, an owner dependent for his income 
on his land is to-day in a position which compares very unfavour- 
ably with that of his neighbour who has invested his fortune in 
sound bonds or stocks. Let us suppose him to have inherited in 
fee an estate of from fifteen hundred to four thousand acres; to 
have sons at school and college, and marriageable daughters. He 
must count on meeting, not one call only for a substantial sum of 
money, but many calls, recurring at irregular intervals during 
many years to come. He cannot sell his estate to-day, except at 
an intolerable sacrifice. With three or four small farms tenantless 
and exhausted, and uncertain prospects awaiting the rest, to 
mortgage up to the hilt would be an expensive, not to say pre- 
carious experiment. 

Now suppose he were encouraged to consider the map of his 
property with the aid of a competent adviser, and were to divide 
his estate on paper into a convenient number of groups or parcels, 
with direct reference to the incidents of severance and juxtaposition 
and to the local and special purposes to which each might be most 
advantageously applied. He would say (let us suppose) : ‘‘ There 
are three or four lots on the other side of the railway ; there is A’s 
farm on the north side of my property, but in the adjoining parish ; 
also two or three small farms on the other side of the river; all of 
these I could sell in detail for various purposes, without abandoning 
my position as a landowner, to my own great relief and to the 
restoration of my other farms, if land were only negotiable in 
convenient quantities.” 

Let us next suppose that he could for a moderate fee obtain from 
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a special Government department, not merely a general certificate 
that his title was indefeasible, but a separate certificate for each 
group or parcel of land contained in his list. His position would 
now be greatly improved, and would approximate to that of his 
neighbour who had invested his money in bonds. As each emer- 
gency arose, he could negotiate such a portion of his estate as 
would best meet the circumstances of the case. He would feel 
assured that the grouping of his land was judicious; and the order 
in which he might dispose of the several groups would, within 
reasonable limits, be in his own discretion. 

If such a mechanism were found practicable, simple compliance 
with the economic law, that negotiability is an element of value, 
would tend to restore to a good deal of English land something of 
its lost prestige. It would tend to reduce the intensity of its 
isolation from the life and business of the active trading and 
labouring world, and would conduce to its eventual security. 

It may be said, indeed, that Lord Westbury’s Act failed because 
it held out no sufficient inducement to landowners to undertake the 
expense and trouble of a formal investigation of their titles. And 
no doubt, at the date of its enactment, the doubtful benefits which 
it promised were not commensurate with the certain expense which 
it entailed. But since that time many things have happened, 
The context of circumstances is materially changed ; and current 
theories concerning land—its security, its productiveness, and its 
convertibility—can be rightly interpreted only in direct connection 
with that change. In Lord Westbury’s day it was an accepted 
doctrine that ‘an acre in Middlesex ” was “ better than a princi- 
pality in Utopia”; but to-day the familiar antithesis has lost 
something of its crispness. Whether wisely or unwisely, the drift 
of recent legislation has conclusively shown that rights in land are 
no longer absolutely removed out of the range of party polities, or 
completely protected against the incidents of popular agitation. 
Land has depreciated in value, and its productiveness as a source 
of food as well as of income is reduced ; owners are alarmed, 
mortgagees uneasy, purchasers slack and distrustful. A special 
assurance of stability, which at one period of a nation’s history is 
superfluous, may at another, under modified conditions, become 
conducive, if not essential, to beneficial interchange. 

Again, it may be said that owners of vast estates do not 
know the meaning of a financial emergency, and would never 
care to distribute and group their land under negotiable certifi- 
cates. That would no doubt be true at the outset, as regards 
such parts of large estates as were tied up in strict settlement. 
But, with respect to recent additions to large estates not brought 
into settlement, or as to which existing settlements might admit 
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of adjustment, the truth of this proposition is not so apparent 
to-day as it might have been forty years ago. Arguments in 
favour of perpetuating strict settlement and entail—which were © 
formerly urged with some force—have to a great extent outlived 
their meaning. They must be read to-day in connection with 
new legislative precedents, with a new set of political inferences, 
and with a new phase of social aspirations. Moreover, many 
owners of vast estates are to-day taking their part in various 
profitable investments which joint-stock enterprise provides, and 
prefer the five or six per cent. derivable therefrom to the two 
or three per cent. derivable from land. Many of these would, 
in the writer’s opinion, after a time confer on the fringes and 
outlying portions of their estates the great advantage of nego- 
tiability, as soon as it was practically realised that negotiability 
meant improved value. 

If the above suggestions were found feasible, there would be 
no insuperable difficulty in extending the system to the interests 
of tenants for life. Pending the orderly and gradual extinction 
of life estates, Insurance Companies would readily issue a con- 
venient form of policy adapted to facilitate the negotiability of 
certificates embracing such interests. The beneficial provisions 
ef Lord Cairns’ Act would operate steadily in favour of the 
system; and possibly the mechanism provided under Lord West- 
bury’s Indefeasible Titles Act might be utilized in the same 
direction. It is obvious that the Government could afford to 
accept a very moderate fee for the investigation of titles, if the 
Department charged with this responsibility were properly admi- 
nistered. The risks to be encountered would in fact be very 
small; and the large funds which have been gradually accumulated 
from the litigation of the country might fairly be regarded as 
available for the purpose of providing against them. But, even 
if a small fee for insurance were added to the charge for investi- 
gation, it would not kill, though it might to some extent retard, 
the growth of a beneficial system. As soon as it was found by 
the public that land was brought within the range of their own 
practical finance, and that certificates constituted a trustworthy 
and convenient form of security, it may safely be predicted that 
no form of paper would be more popular. Investors of small 
savings would be attracted by the charm of stability which land 
still possesses. ‘The embarrassed proprietor could readily borrow 
from his banker or his friend the one or two thousands which he 
needed, by the deposit of a negotiable certificate embracing such 
portion of his estate as he might be least unwilling to alienate or 
encumber. A simple system of registration would afford ample 
protection to subsequent purchasers and encumbrancers. The 
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ground would be cleared for such further legislation as, on a 
careful consideration of the subject, might appear just and expe- 
dient. Possibly a Government land credit bank, after the German 
model, mutatis mutandis, might with advantage be instituted. If 
the liabilities which it was authorized to incur, and the size of the 
lots with which it was permitted to deal, were strictly defined, 
not a shilling of the taxpayers’ money need be lost. Meanwhile 
it would illustrate the immense value and convenience of placing 
land on a commercial basis, and would set the ball rolling. Pri- 
vate and joint-stock enterprise might be trusted to deal with the 
purchase and distribution of estates on a larger scale. 

From the point of view of the thrifty citizen, who desires a 
small freehold unembarrassed by any possibility of divided owner- 
ship, the process of acquiring land is costly, and its tenure is 
rendered insecure by the possible incidents of State Socialism. 
From the point of view of the landowner, compulsory partnership 
with his tenant is obviously undesirable; and the income derived 
from his land is at once small and precarious—conditions which, 
in a healthy state of things, ought not to co-exist. In effect, both 
supply and demand are embarrassed by the existing political 
situation, and the result is depreciation of values, depression of 
confidence, and a waste of economic power which must inevitably 
result in proportionate distress. Assuming that land-hunger is as 
great and general as it is alleged to be, have all minor resources 
available for the purpose of orderly and legitimate supply been 
exhausted ? 

The best mode of acquiring land for the purpose of housing the 
badly-lodged population of large cities is sub judice, and probably 
no really sound conclusion can be reached till an adequate body of 
trustworthy evidence has been collected and sifted. But it is 
plain that confiscatory legislation for the benefit of occupiers, 
which deprives landlords of their reversions under drastic con- 
ditions, is self-condemned, so long as it is confessedly competent 
to the Government to meet a real emergency by the legitimate 
exercise of compulsory powers. While all State Socialism is to a 
certain extent retrogressive, it of course admits of degrees; and 
as long as the right of the Government to exercise compulsory 
powers (as e.g. for the construction of Railways) is admitted, there 
can be no sufficient reason why it should not exercise like powers 
in view of another great public need, subject to satisfactory proof 
that such exercise is required by the public good, and to payment 
of fair compensation. Such a course differs essentially from ex 
post facto confiscatory legislation, and is to be preferred for con- 
siderations indicated below. 

For reasons which are too well known to need recapitulation, 
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the amount of agricultural land which small proprietors will 
absorb and hold is practically limited by the low rate of interest 
which agricultural land at any given time produces. Experience 
shows that a relatively small number of men of moderate means 
can afford to hold agricultural land producing a precarious three 
per cent., when they can get a reasonably certain five per cent. by 
investing their money otherwise. Too much, therefore, must not 
be expected from the operation of “land-hunger,” if that expres- 
sion be interpreted to mean desire for farms of considerable area. 
But the desire for a small freehold lot, sufficient for a homestead 
and garden, and in some cases susceptible of future enlargement, 
represents a real want, and is a legitimate and respectable aspira- 
tion. If, by any economical use of existing resources, the multi- 
plication of small freeholds would be stimulated, and the flow 
of agricultural population from rural to urban districts would be 
retarded, there can scarcely be a very wide difference of opinion 
as to the desirability of such results. 

The institution at the present time of such a mechanism as is 
above crudely indicated would, in the writer’s opinion, possess a 
modest political as well as economic merit. Though the extended 
distribution of land would probably fail to enlarge the food-pro- 
ducing power of the country, it cannot be doubted that it would 
‘make for” progress in independence, thrift, observance of ex- 
isting rights, and, in short, for the welfare and happiness of the 
community at large, in one form or another. On the other hand, 
the more completely you exclude land from the current life and 
business of the community, and surround it in the hands of the 
few by barriers which cannot be lawfully overleaped, the more 
directly do you invite the familiar appeal to cupidity which de- 
liberately confuses the desire of possession with the right to 
possess. 

It cannot be doubted that rights of property are to-day in a 
highly sensitive condition. It would be idle to shut one’s eyes to 
the plain indications of the times, that in England the relation at 
present subsisting between the people and the land will not be 
permanent. The practical question is, whether the change is to 
be made by a method under which— 

Freedom broadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent ; 
or per saltum, with a rush that sweeps away the landmarks. 
Whether of the two alternatives be the better for England of 
to-day must, of course, be decided by her representative leaders. 
But—the history of England being what it is—it may be worth 
noting that passages occur here and there which it may, perhaps, 
be more feasible to interpret than to ignore or erase. Friendly 
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observers in foreign lands cannot fail to see that England’s com- 
mercial supremacy abroad was founded on her unswerving main- 
tenance of the rights of property at home; and that England of 
to-day needs its actual and moral support as much as—not to say 
more than—ever. When Roderick Dhu threw his old-fashioned 
“targe” upon the field, and elected to fight without it, the 
dramatic merit of the point was quite undeniable, but the practical 
result was scarcely satisfactory. If you play for high stakes and 
win steadily, is it wise to impair the authority of rules to the strict 
observance of which you owe your success? A highly-developed 
commerce is, of course, a corollary of a highly-developed credit. 
And what is this highly-developed credit out of which England 
has made untold millions? Clearly, in one aspect, it is the ex- 
pression of an aspiration of the trading world that rights of 
property be impressed, as it were, with the image and super- 
scription of Cesar, and be regarded, all the world over, as a trust- 
worthy equivalent for money itself. 

Now this unwritten convention—by which rights of property are 
practically accepted as a substitute for property itself—is a very 
sensitive thing. Whenever you tamper with the rights of pro- 
perty, and emphatically with rights in land (which the world has 
learned to regard as the typical and ideal form of right), you shake 
the vast superstructure of credit and commerce erected thereon. 
Transmute a fee simple from an impregnable legal right into a 
mere political presumption in favour of the owner, and bonds and 
shares, bills and notes, contracts and engagements will inevitably 
feel the shock, and possibly respond in an unexpected and dis- 
astrous manner. If you confiscate by ex post facto legislation the 
owner’s increment of value—leaving decrement to take care of 
itself—the effect of your action will not be confined to the par- 
ticular acres directly involved in the operation. It will be felt in 
all the four quarters of the globe that henceforth rights of property 
no longer constitute so complete and trustworthy an equivalent as 
of old for the material property which they were taken to repre- 
sent. You will have done your best to sap the constitution of a 
convention to which you owe a great part of your prosperity, 
and you will imperil the credit and retard the commerce of the 
world. 

As it may properly be asked, what is the teaching of com- 
mercial history on this point, it may be worth noting that credit 
and commerce have survived the severest external blows—fire and 
flood, pestilence and famine, war and conquest. Their organiza- 
tion might be crippled or lacerated, but there was room for 
recovery, because their constitution was not sapped. But the 
most disastrous panics of modern times, in which millions have 
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been lost, have arisen, not from destruction of material assets, but. 
from some more or less obscure injury to that public confidence, 
which had been willing to accept rights as a substitute for things. 

To the sensitive organization of credit, external disasters, such 
as war and conquest, are like burglars, who cease to be terrible 
when they have left the house. But the panic is like a ghost, im- 
palpable, undefinable, recurrent; Heaven alone knows when you 
will be quit of him. Everybody is familiar with the effect of a five 
or seven years’ panic: paralysed trade, rusting machinery, starving 
hands, crowded work-houses. English statesmen can easily create 
one, if they desire to refresh their memory; they have only to 
make it clearly understood that rights of property are in future to 
be regarded as mere temporary arrangements, subject to the way- 
ward impulses of a section of the people. 

Whether these rights be (as some affirm) an expression of 
justice and common sense, or result from mere conventions 
established to meet the needs and to subserve the progress of 
mankind, it is clear that they underlie the credit, the com- 
merce, and to some extent the civilization of the world; and 
that England has to-day a stake larger than that of any other 
nation in their strict observance. The line of distinction be- 
tween intrinsic and conventional values is a very fine one. 
Apart from the moral question, can England afford to invite the 
world to draw the line strictly, and to discredit conventional 
values? Cantabit vacuus, &e. It is the man who carries a 
pocketful of money that has the liyeliest interest in the vigilance 
of the police. 

Has any competent statistician ever had the courage to ap- 
proximately estimate in plain figures what England owes to-day 
to the credit and commerce which have grown upon and around 
her maintenance of the rights of property at home? Whoever 
might undertake the task in a candid spirit would need to make 
a liberal call on the resources of the multiplication table; but 
he would also possibly induce Englishmen to pause before volun- 
teering to shake the foundations of so vast and valuable a system. 
For England, the creditor nation of the world, to regard with 
complacency any relaxation of the rights of property at home, and 
meanwhile to assert her vast commercial interests in Suez and 
Panama, in China and Madagascar, reminds friendly observers 
here of the eccentric Parisian who went to drown himself in the 
Seine, but took an umbrella to protect himself against the risk of 
intermediate showers. 

Doubtless the cultivation of social opinion is compatible with 
the honest convictions of individual statesmen. But it may well 
be doubted whether communistic ideas are really in accord with 
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the present stage of the world’s history, and with the representa- 
tive ideas and instincts of the English people. Is nationalization 
of land really desired by the people at large, or only by a sect? 
No doubt an Arcadian Society, harmoniously tilling the common 
field, and gently satisfied? with brotherly kindness and an occa- 
sional Maypole, is a sufficiently pleasant picture. It has all the 
charm of an idyll; but it has all the disadvantages of an ana- 
-chronism. The truth wouldjseem to be that in the keen struggle 
for existence—steadily tending towards the survival of the fittest, 
men become incapacitated for the:milder relations of an ideal com- 
munity. The very earnestness of the strife postulates that the 
weapon with which each man fights shall be all his own, and that 
the prize which he wins shall be all his own too. It tends to 
differentiate the capacities of individual men, their several degrees 
of energy, originality, tact, endurance ; and equally to differentiate 
the compensation which, roughly and in the long run, is the legiti- 
mate incident of these qualities. The toiler in cities who is 
possessed by land-hunger will not consent “to eat the bread of 
carefulness,” for the chance of owning a limited interest in the 
doubtful prosperity of a story-book community. The programme 
reminds him unpleasantly of the Exodus and the gift of manna, 
when “he that gathered *much had nothing over, and he that 
gathered little had no lack.” He treats an arrangement of this 
kind with respect, from an historical point of view. But if he is 
a strong man and is disposed to» work extra hours, he would like 
those extra hours to be represented by a balance at his savings 
bank, rather than by the mere consciousness of having promoted 
the common convenience. He takes a business-like view of 
*hoarded self-denial,” and if his sayings are to be invested in 
land they must be represented by something definite, trustworthy, 
negotiable. His craving for the dignity and independence of 
ownership is not satisfied by a title or a tenure which is liable to 
be invalidated or impaired whenever a tottering Ministry is driven 
to bid for the Socialist vote. In default of absolute security he is 
not willing to invest his hardly-earned savings in land, for the 
mere privilege of masquerading for a time as a revival of the 
familiar stage peasant, who had never read a newspaper and who 
touched his hat freely. The small proprietor of the future—with 
whom practical statesmen will have to count—is of a type alto- 
gether different from that of the traditional peasant. He has 
travelled by railway and reads the penny press. His sense of 
importance is, of course, enlarged by the deference shown by states- 
men to his political judgment. But he dislikes that part of the 
Radical programme which would make the State the arbiter of 
his life and the dry-nurse of his fortunes. You may explain to 
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him, if you please, that he ought to be very much obliged to a 
paternal Gevernment which, with the advice of the Caucus, will 
from time to time readjust the duration and terms of his owner- 
ship. But the hardships of his life, which have developed his 
backbone, have perhaps left him somewhat narrow in his estimate 
of the advantages of dry-nursing. It would be incompatible with 
his ambition and programme of life to have his hand played for him 
by the Caucus; and he does not want to be its tenant. If he 
were to be a tenant at all he would be inclined to favour the old- 
fashioned sort of landlord, because he savoured of native growth, 
stability, permanence. But he thinks of the Caucus as something 
exotic, transitory, unable of itself to bear the strain or meet the 
requirements of a real political crisis. He appreciates its adroit- 
ness, but does not wish to give it the control of his fortunes. Though 
he once saw Heller conjure, and came to the conclusion that manipu- 
lation was a great force, he did not, on that occasion, volunteer to 
hand up his watch for an experiment. So it comes to pass that 
he regards a paternal Government with distrust, and a village 
Arcadia as a sort of agricultural Kindergarten—very good for 
infants, but no place for him. What he desires is an old-fashioned 
fee-simple, defensible against the world, on which he can con- 
fidently rely for his own comfort and advancement during life ; 
and he proposes when his end comes, to “leave the rest of his 
substance for his babes, and not for somebody else’s babes.” 

If you want to make your land accessible to the people, and 
worth having when they reach it, you must make it, first, certain 
in point of title, and, secondly, negotiable in convenient quantities. 
It would be futile to attempt the latter object, unless you are in 
a position to ensure the former. In the writer’s opinion the best 
chance of accomplishing this result is to stimulate the distribution 
of land on terms of undivided ownership, and to supply such ample 
facilities for transfer as may virtually amount to negotiability. 
Legislation which tends to fasten on land a permanent partner- 
ship between landlord and tenant is, so far, unsound both econo- 
mically and politically ; economically, because it diminishes the 
power of land as an expression of economic value; politically, 
because it retards the multiplication of absolute owners, and per- 
petuates, by means of a force other than free contract, the em- 
barrassments incident to divided ownership. It tends to prevent 
land from taking its proper place in the life of the community, and 
at once impairs its usefulness and endangers its security. The 
impending shadow of indefinite change in rights that exist, or in 
the law that enforces them, exerts an indefinitely depressing influ- 
ence on every department of productive and commercial industry. 
It diminishes energy and endurance, because the rewards of energy 
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and endurance are thereby rendered precarious. It restricts credit, 
because rights cease to be permanently and consistently represen- 
tative of material assets. It spreads broadcast the error (fatal 
alike to law-abiding instincts and high social results) that impulse 
is as likely to prevail as principle, and that luck may success- 
fully be substantiated for prudence and conduct. From cricket 
to philanthropy, from whist to politics, experience shows that, 
in the long run, science will beat luck, and skill will prevail over 
incompetence. But such a conclusion can be justified only by 
the assumption that the laws and rules, which it is the province 
of science and skill to interpret, are absolutely exempt from 
arbitrary or capricious change at the instance of the weaker player. 
If on the Derby Day of 1890 you can suddenly empower the 
stewards to award the stakes to the last horse in the race instead 
of the first, merely because the ring so desires, you can never 
thereafter ask breeders to spend their money in the scientific 
attainment of speed and stoutness. A single deviation from 
principle suffices to reduce a law to the level of a presumption. 
Whenever for the question, ‘‘ Have I a right to the stakes?” you 
substitute the question, ‘How can I square the ring?” you 
are taking the shortest known course to demoralize the community 
in which you live. 

No doubt alternatives occasionally present neon under 
such conditions that a statesman can substantially foresee the 
incidents of each. The adoption of either course is, in short, a 
question of naked and immediate expediency. But other alter- 
natives may occur, of which one member only is susceptible of 
exhaustive diagnosis, and the other is pregnant with unknown 
results. An instance of the latter kind may be taken to occur 
when it becomes possible to meet some temporary, though pos- 
sibly real difficulty, by abandoning recognized principles or throw- 
ing over well-established precedents. In such an alternative it 
may well happen that the incidents of the temporary need can 
be almost exhaustively foreseen. But the consequences of throw- 
ing over recognized principles may defy exhaustive diagnosis, 
and be indefinitely remote and enduring. In this aspect of the 
question, it is a serious objection to legislation which tampers 
with rights in land that it renders it impossible for the owner 
of property to draw the line which determines and protects his 
interest, with any reasonable resemblance of finality. If you 
to-day legislate away the landlord’s reversion for the benefit of 
the occupier, no doubt some politicians will say that you have 
done wisely, and that “‘ when ye fail,” your beneficiaries will (in 
a political sense) “receive you into their houses.” But are you 
quite sure that, when your time of need comes, they will have 
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any houses into which to receive you? Suppose that, when 
your beneficiaries have succeeded to the property and privileges 
of their landlords, it is discovered that they no longer ‘toil or 
spin,” and they are accordingly in turn disinherited in favour of 
the next class below. Old-fashioned people here are wont to say 
that it is ill to set fire to the neighbouring forest until you have 
in your pocket the purchase-money for your homestead, and have 
removed your family into the next state. Wise men of old have 
taught the same lesson with greater force and equal futility.* 
When the horse sought the aid of man to relieve himself from 
the rivalry of the stag, and submitted to the bit, he never 
dreamed that the future might have in store for his race a 
hansom cab or a knacker’s yard. In short, he was willing to 
accept a programme involving a surrender in respect of which 
he could not draw the line. It needs no Mother Shipton to 
foresee that if in 1885 the Whigs accept the Socialist bit, they 
will ere 1895 have become acquainted with the Socialist hansom. 

The working-man who, in spite of the exigencies of his life, 
has ‘‘ grit ’’ enough to save money, and the respectable ambition 
to invest it in a small plot of English land, is worth keeping 
in England for the sake of his own intrinsic merit. If you offer 
him a title that is not trustworthy, or impose on him costs of 
acquisition which exceed his standard of expenditure, you simply 
drive him away to another country, where he can get security of 
title for the asking, and facilities for changing his investment at 
a nominal cost. Energy and conduct which are good enough to 
succeed in England are good enough to succeed in America or 
Canada. But why lose a law-abiding citizen, who would gladly 
stay with you if you gave him the chance? As a matter of fact, 
he would do more than merely stay with you. Like his American 
cousin, he would derive political independence from the owner- 
ship of a plot of land. He would decline to wear the collar of 
the Caucus, or to come to heel, when whistled or rated by the 
local wire-puller. It is not a mere vision of the pessimist, but 
an inference obvious to any fair reader of industrial statistics, 
that England to-day really needs to keep at home her best artizans 
and skilled labourers, if she means to retain her industrial 
supremacy. 

We live in an age when not even the most powerful Govern- 
ment can issue the fiat, ‘“‘ Let there be a peasant proprietary,” 
with any reasonable hope of its mandate being obeyed. The 
complex and self-adjusting laws of supply and demand do not 
readily lend themselves to external control or regulation. A very 
wise statesman may perchance, in a few instances, accelerate 

* Hor., Epist. ix. 35. 
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their operation by supplying favourable conditions; and a rash 
or foolish one may easily retard it. The very best the legislator 
can do is to strive to interpret laws which he will find it difficult 
to understand and impossible to control. If the State really 
desires the creation of a peasant proprietary, its objects can be 
approached only by such just and temperate action as may 
remove real obstacles, and supply, in a small and tentative way, 
favourable conditions. Heroic legislation in the matter can have 
but one of two results—either it will be futile or it will be 
superfluous. 

There can be little doubt that in this country the pending 
legislation on the subject of land—of which notice has been 
given—will proceed, mutatis mutandis, on the lines crudely indi- 
cated above. To carry out this programme is, of course, a very 
easy matter, under the conditions subsisting here. The con- 
troversy between the reformer and the Corporations is, of course, 
a grave one. But as far as land is concerned, the country is 
convinced that thoroughly assured titles, and facilities of transfer 
practically amounting to negotiability, will greatly increase the 
wealth and resources of the community, as well as the comfort 
and convenience of its citizens; and there will be no serious 
opposition. It is not denied that in the past the administration of 
land in America has been often extravagant and sometimes corrupt. 
But, side by side with an increasing reluctance to ‘‘ wear the collar 
of the machine,” a conviction has grown up that integrity of rights 
in land ought to be protected at all hazards. It is thought the 
land of a nation is too important a factor in its economical, 
political, and social history to be lightly tampered with, for the 
purpose of tiding over the necessities of party warfare, no matter 
how urgent such necessities may be, or what shade of political 
opinion any particular party may represent. If it is to take its 
proper and permanent place in the national life, it must be lifted 
completely out of the sphere of party politics. The sanctions by 
which it is protected must suffice to exempt it from the category 
of “the spoils” which belong to the victor in a political struggle. 
It must be placed on a platform above the level of popular agita- 
tion, and rendered defensible against the world. More than this, 
if it is to produce the maximum of beneficial results to the com- 
munity it must be free from intrusive Governmental supervision, 
and from all forms of coercion, addressed to perpetuate divided 
ownership or define its terms. The right of free contract is not a 
mere separable accident of ownership, but is of the essence of the 
thing. It is one of the constituents of the desirability of land 
considered as a possession; and, if you systematically reduce 
desirability, you proportionately reduce value. The particular 
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mode in which you may impair values depends, of course, on 
circumstances. But, specifically, in the case of English land, if 
you subject ownership to the incidents of party necessity or of 
Government supervision, you will reduce -saleable values, you will 
drive away the landlord’s capital from property on which he retains, 
at the most, a precarious rent-charge; and you will diminish the 
productiveness of land, not only as against the landlord in respect 
of income, but also as against the people at large in respect of food. 
As a net result you will largely reduce the capitalized value and 
productiveness of English land. Extend the system throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, and you will write off at 
one stroke many millions of the national wealth. 

If it be said that—in view of the great distance to be eventually 
covered—a small step in the right direction has no appreciable 
value, the obvious answer occurs, that one must get to the coast 
before he can embark on the ocean. A sojourner in the Strand 
who wants to go to Manitoba, is doing what is neither futile nor 
out of order when he asks his way to Euston Square. His 
question is not wholly unfruitful if it prevents his starting in a 
distinctly wrong direction. If that be so, it is not impossible that 
some subordinate mechanism, conforming to the principles of law, 
observant of the canons of good faith, and respectful of the 
traditions of society, might help to clear the ground for a more 
adequate treatment of a difficult problem. Meanwhile, in the 
writer’s opinion, the most effectual security for landed interests 
in England is to closely interweave them with the work, the 
industries, the modes and habits of life, which have made Eng- 
land rich and strong, and which are too valuable to the greatest 
trading nation of the world to be lightly dispensed with. 


Joun Swann. 
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MY RECOLLECTIONS OF WHAT I SAW AND 
HEARD DURING THE EAST LEICESTERSHIRE 
ELECTION. 


Durine the few weeks of my husband’s canvass for the constituency 
of East Leicestershire, which has increased from about 6,000 to 
10,000, I was brought into contact with many of the agricultural 
labourers. My interest in them had always been deep, but I 
believe those who have seen them gathered together at great 
political meetings feel a still stronger interest in them than they 
formerly did. One dark night we drove eight miles, through a 
rather wild country, to a village where a meeting was to be held. 
The only room in the hamlet large enough to contain a consider- 
able number of persons was a rather long, but very low one, ina 
public-house. The fumes of many years’ steady smoking of tobacco 
had created quite a peculiar atmosphere, that made itself felt 
almost at the threshold. We were first put into a small, cold, 
whitewashed room, which was supported in the centre by a tree 
with all the bark on it. This prop had been hastily procured, as 
some doubts were felt as to the safety of the ceiling. After a 
little preliminary conversation, my husband and his friends stepped 
on to the improvised platform in the other room, and I sat behind 
them, watching the faces of the audience with great interest. 

Yes, there they were, those new electors of whom we had heard 
so much! Many of them, doubtless, excellent hard-working 
countrymen. They all wore fustian jackets, evidently their every- 
day clothes. Some of them were hale old men, some very much 
bent with age and rheumatism, while there were many fine 
powerful young men. Great fields of ironstone have, during 
the last few years, been discovered in the tracts of country near 
Belvoir, and numbers of men living in the neighbouring villages 
work it. There are also. many men who come from a distance to 
dig up the precious iron. I looked at these men with sympathy, 
as I had read in Miss Marsh’s English Hearts and Hands much 
about their hard lives. Mrs. Garnett, in Our Navvies, has written 
most interesting accounts of the hardships this class has to bear. 
Many were magnificent-looking men, and I can testify to the 
enormous power of their lungs. They did not regard us with 
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the sympathy I was feeling for them, and from time to time, if 
any observation displeased them, they burst forth into prolonged 
booing in a manner that argued they must have had considerable 
practice together. They seemed full of animal spirits, and I 
observed in their case, as I have often done at a stiff long London 
dinner-party, that a very mild joke went a long way. 

The villagers listened very attentively to the speeches. Towards 
the middle of the proceedings, as there was no air admitted into 
the room, I observed several people round me apparently in 
various stages of semi-suffocation. I therefore made signals of 
distress to a tall gentleman near a window. He opened a small 
bit, but no sooner had he turned his head away than a village 
patriarch shut it up. My benevolent friend, however, kept his 
kind eye on us, and when I felt very much overpowered, or noticed 
that my companions were panting and flushing, I signalled to him 
to give us more air. During the whole evening this continued. 
Naturally enough, the great points of interest to the labourers were 
the Land and the Church. They also showed some excitement on 
Beer. A medical gentleman near me, who was evidently much 
beloved by the people, whispered to me that they would be better 
off if they did not care so much about their beer. He added that 
he had settled in the neighbourhood as a young man, and that if 
he had not become a total abstainer he felt sure he should have 
ended by being something very much the reverse, as at each house 
he visited he was pressed to drink. He told me his practice was 
now very large, and that he had many kind and valued friends 
who never thought of being offended at his not accepting the 
proffered drink. 

At this meeting, and at several others, we were greatly puzzled 
by being saluted with the ery ‘“ Red herrings!” At last a true and 
tried friend told us that an impression had got abroad that many 
years ago Lord John had said a red herring and a potato was 
good enough for a working-man’s dinner. For some time it was 
thought better not to notice this report; but at last we all got so 
bored by its constant repetition, that my husband contradicted it; 
when, to my delight, one of the noisiest of the band of iron- 
workers (who used to go to most of the meetings) jumped up, and 
in a stentorian voice shouted, “I allus said as ow yer never 
said it.” I afterwards heard that this cry was a very old one 
revived. 

He then proceeded to invite us to come and talk matters over, 
at his village, which we promised to do—and did; and, I hope, 
if we did not agree, at least we parted friends, and perhaps learnt 
something from each other. 


I must confess to a fellow-feeling with those country people 
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who said to the Conservative candidate, “‘ We can’t vote for ™ 
because, a cow, you see, Sir, would be so useful.” 

A cow would, indeed, be most useful to the poor ; but, alas! a 
cow is sometimes an anxious and expensive possession. 

The late Duke of Rutland took the keenest, most practical 
interest in the welfare of the cottage tenants on his estates. He 
introduced the allotment system into this part of the country, 
where, we are thankful to say, it still prospers. He also intro- 
duced a plan of giving cow pastures to the poor, and for some 
time that seemed also to answer. His object in doing this was. 
to supply the children with milk. But it is a matter of real 
anxiety and regret to many interested in the poor on the property 
now, that they do not seem to think it pays them to keep a cow. 
In many places milk is not to be had. I cannot help incidentally 
mentioning that the late Duke was in the habit of going in and 
out a good deal among the cottagers, and giving much thought 
to plans for their benefit. He took up Lord Ashburton’s idea of 
medical clubs for the poor with ardour; they have been successful, 
and when a reference was made to the medical club at a large 
meeting at Melton, all the people, no matter of what politics, 
burst into a prolonged cheer. 

We went to one evening meeting, at a place near Leicester, where 
the people were chiefly, I think, factory workers. They made a good 
deal of noise, and asked a great many questions all at once. They 
mostly looked very pale, and I kept longing that reading-rooms 
might be provided for them, and healthy amusements. 

Leicester is indeed, in many respects, a model town. It has a 
fine park, and a network of coffee-houses spreads over it, all flou- 
rishing and a source of comfort to all classes. It is pleasant to 
think the Mayor of Leicester set on foot concerts every fortnight 
for four thousand people, which are much enjoyed by the audience. 

It was evident many at this meeting had been proving they were- 
not total abstainers. Several of them, however, showed a great deal 
of cleverness in their questions. But they were very vague, and 
I recollect one man in particular, the leader of his party, who- 
insisted that Mr. Bright had passed the ten hours Factory Bill. 
After this meeting, I have a delightful recollection of an evening 
spent in a beautiful library, the walls of which are of a lovely 
geranium tint. The shelves are full of rare books; and the 
softest of sofas, covered with some of those beautiful old- 
fashioned chintzes so difficult to get now, tempted us to rest 
our rather tired limbs. The kindest of hosts and hostesses made: 
us forget all the yelling and shouting. 

I think a little noise ought to be allowed at Election times ; 
an occasional Saturnalia. The more meetings we went to, the 
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more seemed to rise up ; but it was not possible to go to nearly all 
we should have liked to attend. We paid a pleasant visit to 
Melton, where there was a large meeting in the Corn Exchange. 
The Chairman was Mr. Herbert Praed, who has great experience 
in dealing with men in workmen’s clubs. It was extraordinary to see 
how he seemed to understand both sides; he let everyone have fair 
play, but he managed to dominate the crowd and still the tumult, 
and it was very cheering to hear both sides laughing. On this 
occasion it was suggested that written questions should be handed 
up; and one man carefully sent up a manuscript containing 
questions on almost every imaginable subject. 

We received a most kind welcome that night, in a house where 
we gazed with melancholy interest on a collection of the paintings 
of the late Sir Francis Grant—pictures of most of the best sports- 
men and fairest women of their day. The drawing-room in itself 
was a picture. The sun shone through curtains of imperial 
yellow silk, taken from the summer-palace of the Emperor of 
China, quantities of gold-coloured chrysanthemums stood on tables 
covered with maroon velvet, and great tufts of Pampas grass waved 
over the rare old china in one cosy nook. Next morning we had a 
glimpse of the hunting metropolis, which is full of gay people, 
including several brides, and sportsmen from east, west, north, 
and south. The poor there are not forgotten; there is a well- 
organized system of district visiting, and the hunting men— 
indeed, we may add the hunting women—are very kind in con- 
tributing to the charities, following the example of the late Lord 
Wilton and his father. I saw the magnificent church, which has 
been restored under the auspices of the Vicar, at a cost of £17,000. 
One inscription on a memorial-stone I thought we might all 
remember with profit: ‘‘ Honest industry God will prosper.” 
There is a coffee-house at Melton; but I cannot help wishing 
there were several attractive recreation rooms, as so many visitors, 
servants, and grooms are there during the hunting season. 

We spent some very agreeable hours at Knossington Grange, 
whence our kind host and hostess took us to a meeting in a very 
fine school-house. Shall we any of us forget those oysters they had 
provided for us? I trow not. Before breakfast next morning, 
though it was raining, my host showed me the grounds, which 
undulate picturesquely; and the fine old church, beautifully 
restored. 

Many of our expeditions were accomplished by train; but on 
several occasions we posted. The weather, as a rule, was clear 
sunny, and cold, and one day in particular I remember we drove 
across country to Edmundthorpe, passing the great deer park of 
Croxton, where there was formerly an abbey. The hills, though not 
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high, undulate sufficiently to be picturesque, and the gnarled old 
oaks still retained their foliage. When we reached Edmundthorpe 
Hall, the moon was bathing the beautiful old building in golden 
light, and I had time before our early dinner to admire it. 

I must here remark that during our little trips we seemed to 
have developed a remarkable capacity for enjoying several dinners 
in the course of the day, at various hours. Our kind hosts set 
before us little banquets to give us courage before we went to the 
meetings; and then other little banquets, by way of recompense, 
when the speaking was over. 

The meeting took place at Wymondham, where Sir Charles 
Sedley, the witty friend of the Merry Monarch, spent much of his 
time. It is said he returned to Wymondham during the Great 
Plague, and that he entertained his neighbours very hospitably. © 
When the plague was over Sir Charles returned to London, and 
told the neighbours, who expressed regret at his departure, that he 
would be sure to visit them again as soon as the plague re- 
appeared. The meeting was interesting and orderly, though ani- 
mated. I saw a'most beautiful rosy dawn the following morning, 
and my host showed me the curious ancient house ; the rooms are 
very warm owing to the thickness of the walls. He took me to see 
the reading-room which my hostess, three times a week, opens 
free to thirty or forty men, for whom she provides newspapers, 
coffee, tobacco, biscuits, and other little treats that she thinks 
they may like, quite free. As we drove back to Belvoir we saw the 
Grammar School, built out of funds left by an ancestor of Sir 
Charles Sedley. 

The next day we went to Asfordby, a few miles from Melton, 
where it quite did our hearts good to hear our host’s description 
of a run he had had that day, and to hear him say that, having left 
off hunting for thirty years, when he took to it again he found he 
enjoyed it as much as ever. Iam sure we hoped he would have 
many and many good runs, and that we should hear him 
describe some more. The young lady of the house told me she 
systematically visited the old men at Meiton Workhouse; that 
they enjoyed a visit, and she read to them, and that they always 
showed the greatest interest in hearing about the hounds and the 
runs. Here I saw the finest edition of Madame de Sevigne’s 
Letters I ever came across. It was in many volumes, and I regretted 
that the art of letter-writing seems to have given place to that of 
condensing words in sixpenny telegrams. At this meeting I listened 
with great interest to a speech from the chairman, who had had 
great experience abroad. There were many iron-workers present. 


At about 8 o'clock we got into our fly and drove back to Belvoir, 
twenty miles. 
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I cannot attempt to recall all my impressions of our meetings ;. 
but one, at Houghton-on-the-Hill, I must mention. It had 
not before been included in Lord John’s division. Our host 
gave us a most kind reception and took us to the meeting. I 
thought it very kind of the people to have put up an inscription— 
““Welcome, Manners.” The audience was chiefly, if not entirely, 
agricultural; they listened with great interest to a very clear 
speech from the chairman. We were ina large wooden building, 
bought by the inhabitants for £19, which they use for a reading- 
room. The people at this village seemed very contented and 
peaceful. I only caught a glance next morning of the fine church 
where our host celebrates daily service, but I shall often think of 
that pleasant glimpse of the secluded spot. 

A dear friend received us for a meeting in a more distant part 
of the county. The floods were out, and, for some little distance, 
we were driving through water. It was the 27th of November, 
the night on which the meteoric display of shooting stars had 
been foretold, and, between six and seven, in every direction stars 
were flashing all over the sky. The meeting took place in a large 
school-house. It was densely crowded, and there was much 
“booing and lowing.” Lord John, on a similar occasion, observed 
he heard so much lowing, that he thought the cow we heard so 
much of had got in. I believe many were the poor stocking-frame 
workers, who, I fear, suffer much privation. Probably some lime- 
burners and stone-workers from Mount Sorrel were there. Our 
friend told us that the homes of the labourers in the neighbouring 
villages were comfortable when the men or women were not too 
fond of drink. 

Returning to Belvoir next day, we saw in the distance the 
beautiful rising hills of Charnwood Forest. A Cistercian Monas- 
tery has been founded on the huge St. Bernard’s rock, and there. 
the monks still lead their self-denying laborious lives. 

At Bingham, a station near Nottingham, I saw a box with this 
inscription : ‘‘ Books and Newspapers may be dropped here for the 
Inmates of the Union.” A kindly thought! 

We had just time at Nottingham to see the broken windows in 
the shops of the principal streets, the result of a riot. It is said 
sixteen thousand people are out of work there. Some person sent 
machines used in the lace trade abroad, and now foreigners under- 
sell the English makers. 

Towards the end of the canvass the candidate had a represen- 
tative in his nephew, Mr. George Manners, who went in his stead 
to some meetings—one in a large barn. There I had further 
opportunities of see:ng the labourers, who were very friendly and. 
hearty. The usual wages in these parts are thirteen and sixpence 
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a week; the rent of their cottages is very low. I am told it is 
rare for an able-bodied man to have to seek shelter in the work- 
house, and that they work on till very old. The children often are 
taken from school at the age of ten. There is a growing feeling 
that it is of great importance to provide labourers in villages with 
some place where they can obtain rest, warmth, and improvement 
in the evenings. Mrs. John Welby, of Allington, near Grantham, 
five years ago opened a room free to the men in her village, and 
supplied them with plenty of newspapers. The room is free from 
six to nine ; it is warm, well lighted, and she has cushioned seats 
for the men. It is always crowded; and instead of the men 
being in darkness as to what is going on outside their village, they 
now take an intelligent interest in passing events. Where there 
are no rooms available, wooden buildings can be put up at small 
expense ; and the blessing to the labourers would be incalculable. 

Neither Lord John nor I asked anyone to give him a vote. I 
heard indirectly some answers given by the new electors to 
those who canvassed for him. One man said he should give his 
vote to the Duke of Rutland as he knew him well. Another 
said he should not vote for Lord John, because his brother, the 
Duke, got a large sum of money from the country for keeping the 
Belvoir hounds. Another declared it was too bad that Lord John 
got a salary as Postmaster-General, and that his cousin, Lord 
Manners, got another as Master of the Quorn hounds. 

I noticed, from what I heard, that the women have a great deal 
of influence over the labouring men. One man said to a friend 
of ours, ‘“‘ My vote came this morning. My missus took it directly, 
and locked it up in the cupboard.” My friend could not convince 
this good man that the candidate’s card was what he meant. 

I think people do not like to be too much canvassed. One 
woman declared that this time she should vote Liberal; she said 
the fact was she did not like the lady who asked for her vote. 
One man, who was doubtful, said he should give his vote to 
whichever of the candidates first sent a carriage and pair to take 
him to the poll. Iwas told very many of them declined to give 
any answer when canvassed, and were evidently much pleased at 
being in possession of a secret everyone was trying to get out of 
them. At one village meeting they asked, “ What about 
Burmah?” The telegram announcing the war was over had just 
arrived, and was read. 

Some of Lord John’s warmest supporters were among the 
labourers. The records preserved in the churches show that many 
families of labourers have lived in the same villages for genera- 
tions. They are a fine, hardy, jolly set of people; many live to 
extreme old age. They nearly always bid a friendly ‘‘ Good 
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morning” or ‘‘Good evening” to the passing stranger. The 
women are strong, well grown, and wear nice white sun-bonnets 
and rather short useful petticoats, and can turn their hands to 
many things. They have, as a rule, a great value for the 
churches in their respective villages. In Nicholl’s History of 
Leicestershire, pictures and descriptions of great numbers of these 
ancient buildings are to be seen. The towns usually possess one 
magnificent parish church—the pride of the townsmen. Whether 
dwelling in towns or villages, the people are, as a rule, glad 
to contribute, according to their means, to restoring or keeping up 
their churches. 

A small party of us went to Melton on the day of the polling. 
We stood in the street outside the building where the counting of 
the votes took place. When the high sheriff at last appeared, and 
announced that the Conservative candidate was returned by 1,283, 
I think some of us felt inclined to give a regular “ View Hallo.” 
I believe this election was about the twentieth in which this 
candidate had been successful. 

As we were driving from Redmile to Belvoir, we saw a crowd 
opposite the church. Before we knew quite what was going to 
happen, the villagers took the horses out of the carriage and 
began dragging it up the hill. The bells were ringing in the 
village churches in the Vale, and, as the candidate said when 
he thanked the electors for returning him, we hoped they would 
ring in mutual feelings of goodwill. 

Next day I went to be present at the opening of a village church 
that had been restored at Sproxton, and the seats given free for 
the poor. The parishioners of various ranks had combined to 
perform this good work, and had provided an entertainment, each 
contributing according to his ability. 

On a very ancient bell in one of the old Leicestershire churches is 
this inscription: ‘‘ His Church will God defend.” There seems 
a zealous feeling throughout these country villages as to who can 
do most for their respective churches. One old labourer was heard 
saying to his wife, “‘If I had one half-a-crown, I would give it to 
the church ; and if I had another I would give it to help to buy a 
peal of bells.” 

It is sad to find that there are many people, filling respectable 
positions, who are unable to read or write. Many say that they 
used to be able to read, but have now forgotten. One couple, for 
instance, said neither of them could read or write when they 
married, afterwards they had no time to learn; but they managed 
to bring up their daughter so well that she occupies a good 
situation. One person, a valued servant in a large family, wished 
to learn to read and write when past middle-age ; the effort was 
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. found too much for her health, and she gave it up. A waggoner 
here was so anxious to give his vote for Lord John that he learnt 
with difficulty how to spell Manners, on purpose to affix the mark 
right. Free night schools would be most useful in country parishes. 
It is computed there are now about four million and a half total 
abstainers in the United Kingdom. If coffee-houses, or coffee-bars, 
-could be multiplied, the friends of the labourers believe that their 
position would be far more comfortable. 

During the happy and most interesting weeks of our electioneer- 
ing trips I was much impressed by the amount of practical kind- 
ness I observed was being exercised in every direction in order 
to brighten the lives of the poor. I was equally impressed by my 
nearer acquaintance with the homely virtues so many of the labour- 
ing classes display, and with the self-control, the continuance in 
well doing, that a labourer must practice who brings up a family 
respectably on the wages of the work of his hands, and I thought 
reverently on “The Sacred Patience of the Poor,” so truly and 
touchingly sung by the late Lord Houghton. 


JANETTA MANNERS. 
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Ir was perfectly certain, when once it had become apparent that 
the revolt of property, education, and intelligence against Libe- 
ralism would leave the Opposition without a Parliamentary majo- 
rity, that its Leader would resort, with all convenient celerity, to 
whatever political manceuvre held out the likeliest promise of 
rescuing him from so intolerable a position. Only, therefore, 
through profound ignorance either of Mr. Gladstone’s character or 
of the general Party situation, could anyone be surprised when it 
was announced, on the morrow of the General Election, that he 
had determined to mature a scheme for conceding to Ireland a. 
Separate Parliament. Ever since the University of Oxford, with 
now demonstrated discernment, refused to be dragged at the miry 
wheels of his erratic chariot, Mr. Gladstone has had one central 
aim in life, which is to thwart the Toryism by which he had been 
thwarted. This consuming passion was, as all the world knows, 
yet further intensified by the eclipse into which his personality 
was thrown through the popularity suddenly achieved at home and 
the respect gradually acquired abroad by Mr. Disraeli; and it may 
be said, with perfect confidence, that since the General Election of 
1874 Mr. Gladstone has had one supreme interest in life, viz. to 
vindicate his pretension, per fas et nefas, to be the chief personage 
and paramount power in these Islands. 

Hence, when people lift up their hands at Mr. Gladstone’s latest 
manceuvre, which merely consists in dismembering the Realm in 
order not to remain one hour longer than he can help in a Parlia- 
mentary minority, our astonishment is as great as theirs. But we 
are astonished at them, not at Mr. Gladstone. He is acting in 
strict conformity with his own antecedents ; and if he had not 
preferred the chances of a personal triumph to the integrity of the 
nation, we should indeed have been surprised. What right had 
anyone to suppose he would act otherwise? Those who imagined, 
if any such there have been, that Mr. Gladstone would allow the 
public welfare to stand in the way of private malice, did him a 
grievous injustice. It is not ten years since, in order to embarrass 
Lord Beaconsfield, he entered into an open alliance with Russia. 
Why, therefore, should people have fancied that, in order to dis- 
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place Lord Salisbury, he would stick at such a trifle as the disin- 
tegration of the English Empire ? 

It would, therefore, be waste time to dwell upon the wickedness 
of the maneuvre. It is more to the purpose to inquire if it is 
likely to succeed, and, if it succeeds, what probably will be the 
sequel. Once more we hear of appeals alternately to the supposed 
wisdom of the Moderate Liberals and to the supposed Imperial 
instincts of a section of the Radicals. Long and painful experience 
has led us to count with no confidence upon either. It may be, 
should Mr. Gladstone persevere in his design, that a few scrupulous 
and independent individuals may be spurred into moral insurrec- 
tion. But the man who believes that there are eighty-six just men 
in Mr. Gladstone’s following, to counterbalance the eighty-six 
Separatists Mr. Parnell can bring to his succour, must have a 
surpassing faith in the influence of patriotism as against Party 
serfdom. We shall be delighted if, at the eleventh hour, a con- 
siderable number of Liberals develop a political conscience. But 
if we think it wiser to assume that, come what may, Lord Harting- 
ton will prove himself unable to make the strong effort to do his 
duty required by every man who has long neglected it, if we fear 
that Mr. Goschen will continue to be case-hardened in antipathy 
to Lord Salisbury, and if we write as though Liberals and Radicals, 
with such exceptions as Mr. Forster, will, like the Duke of 
Wellington’s Peninsular army, ‘“‘ go anywhere, and do anything ” 
at Mr. Gladstone’s trumpet-call, they have only themselves to 
thank for our contemptuous incredulity. 

It is true that, at the time we write, the Corolianus of Hawarden 
seems to be still in some doubt as to whether the arms he has been 
preparing against his country are sure to succeed. If he once 
persuades himself they will fail, he will abandon them with elastic 
promptitude. It would be idle to seek to extract any enlightenment 
from Mr. Gladstone’s speeches as to the course he is likely to 
pursue. They are like those ingenious exercises in which medi- 
eval Latinists indulged, whereby a sentence read backwards ex- 
pressed a meaning precisely the opposite to that it carried when 
read straightforward. Mr. Gladstone would have no difficulty in 
proving either that, in his very earliest utterances in public life, 
he advocated a Separate Parliament for Ireland, or that, in his 
latest utterances, he has not said one word to encourage such an 
idea. In order to know what he will do, we have not to peruse 
speeches, but to compute votes. 

Mr. Parnell has 86 votes to give. Without them, Mr. Glad- 
stone is in a minority of 4. With them he will be in a majority 
of 168. It would be necessary for 85 Liberals and Radicals, or 
close on 25 per cent. of his present following, to desert him, for 
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him to lose more than he would gain by not advocating Separation.. 
It is a very simple sum, and, with these figures in his mind, any- 
one can predict the next curve of Mr. Gladstone’s orbit as easily 
and as accurately as we can. 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. Gladstone will conduct his. 
latest manceuvre with the coarseness that characterizes the. 
manceuvre itself. His strategy is usually vulgar enough, but his 
tactics are always of the finest. Just as he invariably invokes 
passion to assist self-interest, and appeals to the loftiest virtue: 
when contemplating a dereliction of principle, so he will take 
excellent care to afford his followers a pretext for pretending that 
the Tories left him no choice but to act as he did. He will 
wait with exemplary patience till Parliament meets, meanwhile: 
affecting the disinterested hope that the Government will bring 
forward measures that will render it unnecessary for him to do 
more than extend to them his cordial support. In other words, 
if Lord Salisbury will only play the first card, Mr. Gladstone will 
play a bigger one; and, having done so, he will triumphantly 
plead that he was forced to follow suit. 

Even on the lowest ground of Party expediency, it is obvious 
that the Government would be insane to offer the Separatists one 
iota more than it thinks wise and patriotic, seeing that Mr. Glad-. 
stone is prepared to fling wisdom and patriotism to the winds, and 
offer them whatever is necessary to secure their support. The 
limits of what is wise and patriotic can easily be assigned. It would 
not be wise, and it would not be patriotic, to propose a Separate 
Parliament for Ireland, unless we had reached a stage of Constitu- 
tional development at which it became necessary and possible to. 
abolish the House of Commons altogether, to give England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland local Legislatures, and to construct a Federal 
Council, charged, under the Crown, with the management of our Im- 
perial Affairs. How far we are, as yet, from that consummation, 
which many serious thinkers consider devoutly to be wished, any- 
one can judge for himself. The demand of Mr. Parnell, which 
Mr. Gladstone will assuredly concede, if the concession will 
place him in office, is for an Irish Parliament having full 
control over Irish affairs. The Parliamentary followers of Mr. 
Gladstone have as yet been exceedingly circumspect in dealing 
with the suggestion; for they require time and opportunity for 
watching each other, and for discovering which way the Party 
cat is likely in the end to jump. But his less cautious followers. 
in the press, not being able to suspend their utterances till 
January, are labouring with edifying energy to whip themselves 
into the belief that due guarantees can easily be provided against 
the attempt of an Irish Parliament to travel beyond the Constitu- 
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tional limits imposed upon it by its English parents. No man 
in his senses can believe anything of the kind; and when we find 
the Times in agreement with the Standard, and the Spectator at 
one with the Saturday Review upon this point, it would indeed be 
a waste of words to argue it further. A Parliament elected by 
the People makes its own Constitution, creates its own prerogatives, 
and laughs at any tribunal but the Sword to limit its competency. 
Even if this were not so, where is the Veto to reside that is 
to prevent usurpation on the part of an Irish Parliament? In the 
Crown? Alas! we all know what the Veto of the Crown means. 
In the Imperial Parliament? We are told that Ireland is still to 
be represented in that Body. Does it require much imagination 
to foresee that the moment any attempt was made to control the 
action of the Separate Parliament, every device would be tried to 
bring the business of the Imperial Parliament to a standstill? 
The prisoner would still have a policeman at his side, but with full 
power to clap the handcuffs on the policeman. 

In the carrying out of so promising a scheme, the Conservative 
Party will cheerfully leave to Mr. Gladstone the absolute mono- 
poly. Weare not insensible to the difficulty of his position. He 
is between “the devil and the deep sea”; and a dispassionate 
diagnosis of his character and career leads us to believe that he will 
elect for the former. We feel by no means certain, however, that 
the latter will not be finally his doom. For let us suppose that, 
finding either a confession of personal failure or a retirement from 
public life equally unbearable, he at length openly proposes to 
dismember the realm. Let us suppose, further, that, reinforced 
by the Irish Separatists, he induces the House of Commons to 
listen to the suggestion. Lord Salisbury would then have a grave 
but an obvious duty to perform. That duty would be to bring home 
to the English People a sense of the madness of the manceuvre. 
It might conceivably happen that even more than one Dissolution 
would be required to give them time to find out on what an incline 
of national ruin Mr. Gladstone had precipitated them For 
Liberals who love both their Party and their Country, the pro- 
spect is an appalling one. For either the Empire must be torn, 
and rent, and mangled, or Mr. Gladstone must suffer shame and 
discomfiture. Is it too late for patriotic Liberals to revolt against 
his malefic and sinister guidance? Is it too much to ask of them 
that they should uphold the integrity of the Empire, even if 
thereby they cause the disintegration of their Party ? 
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The Older System of Political Economy. 


To tHe Eprtors or tue “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

May I venture to submit to your consideration, and to that of 
your many readers, a statement of some of the first principles of 
economic science, as it was universally received throughout the civilized 
world for several generations, opposed, as I must at once confess, to the 
conclusions of the teachers and disciples of unrestricted competition 
or unlimited free trade. The question is so exceedingly grave—indeed, 
so all-important—that these views, whether correct or incorrect, have 
a right, as it appears to me, to some consideration. I desire to com- 
mend them more especially, and with all humility, to the judgment of 
such practical statesmen and genuine thinkers as Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Iddesleigh, Mr. W. H. Smith, and other Conservative leaders; and, 
why should I not add? to that of Mr. Goschen, Mr. Childers, and other 
Liberals of note, who maintain a certain independence of judgment in 
their public utterances. I know that most, if not all of these statesmen, 
have been apt to consider in the past (swayed by the teachings of 
Ricardo, Jean Baptiste Say, Bostiat, Fawcett, &c.) that the primary 
interest must be always that of the consumer, and that money-cheap- 
ness, as the concomitant of immediate plenty, is the goal of true political 
economy; but the undeniable fact that the statesmen of almost all 
other countries have arrived at directly contrary conclusions, and have 
adopted in practice a more or less protective system, seems to indicate 
at least that the subject must be considered as open to debate. My 
interest, I may perhaps be permitted to say, as a clergyman, in the 
condition of the working classes, and personal knowledge of their wants 
and sufferings, led me first to study this question in the pages of many 
economists of this and other countries. I am, of course, perfectly free 
to confess that my conclusions, which are identical with those of the 
elder school of political economists, revived by many living German 
writers, have no pretension to infallibility or absolute freedom from 
error. But as they run directly counter to the opinions commonly 
received in England at the present day, I will endeavour to express 
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them as briefly and unequivocally as I may, were it only to facilitate 
the work of refutation for the upholders of unrestricted competition or 
so-called Free Trade. 

I. The primary law of existence for every community of men may 
be best expressed in the primitive formula addressed to individual and 
collective men, ‘‘ In the sweat of thy face, shalt thou eat bread,” that is 
to say, the putting forth of energy, mental or physical, is the condition 
of every true gain for humanity at large, and of every human community 
or nation in particular. 

Il. Production, therefore, must always precede consumption, or 
exchange ; and the interests of production, or of the productive classes, 
in every country, will always be paramount in the long run. 

III. The real health and wealth of a community depends on the 
healthful and reasonable development of that community's energies ; 
first, in the tilling and cultivation of the soil, the most primary and 
-essential of all interests; then, in the development of all the resources 
of natural skill and industry, in manufactures and mining operations, 
including the rightful use and employment of all the powers of nature 
-and of art; and the country which has the most energetic industries 
and skilful population is likely to be the wealthiest and healthiest. 

IV. True political economy is grounded on the prosperity or constant 
and reasonable employment of labour and of active capital, and its 
chief object is to promote healthful activity, both agricultural and 
manufacturing, and secure, as far as may be, constant employment, for 
fair wages, to the great body of the population. 

V. The question of high or low money prices is secondary, and so is 
even the interest of exchange, or trade, which is commonly regarded as 
primary in a commercial country. It has, no doubt, a vast measure 
of importance, especially for an island and empire like our own; but 
still, productivity is the primary essential of natural prosperity, and, as 
far as may be, a nation should be able to provide for its own essential 
food and clothing, because the development of home resources must 
necessarily precede exchange. When and in as far as the natural 
resources are insufficient for this purpose, a nation should look for 
external supplies to meet its needs, but not at the expense of native 
labour and home produce, because the welfare of society as a whole is 
-based on the well-being of labour and productive capital. 

VI. Unrestricted competition, or free trade, is essentially good among 
the citizens of one country, tending to quicken industry and develop 
skill among those who are equally burdened, and members of the same 
society, but must not be carried out to the destruction of that agricul- 
tural interest which has been shown to be primary and essential, nor 
-gan it be allowed, in many cases, to crush the manufacturing energies 
either of a superior race which works for fewer hours and higher wages, 
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nor those of a country which desires to call these interests into exis- 
tence. Whatever increases and develops home production and 
employment is a national gain. The home market is of more intrinsic 
value than the foreign, because the articles exchanged in it are home 
produce, and the production of them necessarily gives employment to 
a double number of home-producers or active citizens. 

VIL. Unrestricted competition, or the pursuit of money-cheapness 
to its ultimate issue, involves the reduction of the working classes to the 
lowest possible condition consistent with life, as that country will in the 
long run obtain the advantage in the market which gets the largest 
possible amount of labour out of its working classes for the lowest wage. 

VIII. The interest of consumers is really secondary, because men 
(that is, any community) must produce before they can consume, and 
can only continue to consume in the ratio of their productive power. 

IX. All exchange which is not directly injurious to home-production 
or productivity is a real national gain, and should be conducted on the 
principle of a fair reciprocity. 

X. The development of skill, industry, taste, and energy is the primary 
work of true political economy, and these are best likely to be secured 
when a certain measure of protection, where it is really needed, is 
extended to the interests of labour and of active capital, to prevent, by 
the imposition of reasonable duties, producers being undersold in the 
home-market by the produce of under-paid labour or of well-favoured 
climes. (N.B. This principle is acted on by all foreign countries.) 

XI. The weil-being and permanent security of the country must be 
based on the regular employment of the working-classes, who have no- 
other capital than labour; and other classes of the community must 
be ready, in case of need, to make money-sacrifices in order to attain 
the essential goal of the employment of the people. : 

XII. It follows that the theory and practice of unrestricted compe- 
tition at the expense of labour and of active capital are fundamentally 
erroneous and injuricus to the well-being or safety of society. 

I may be permitted to add, and insist on the fact, which should 
surely carry some weight, that these economic principles are acted on 
at the present hour by all the civilised countries of the world save 
Britain ; by the United States of America, all our own colonies, Canada, 
Australia, &c., save one, France, Germany, Italy, &c. &. It should 
be noted, also, that, in the long run, the producer’s interest is neces- 
sarily the consumers also, even the unproductive fund-holders ; not only 
because no classe an be permanently benefited by the ruin of their fellow- 
citizens, but also because the value of all hoarded capital is necessarily 
increased by the existence of a fair profit in business, and the interest 
on that capital becomes larger in a flourishing country in which produc-. 
tivity increases, and sinks more and more under the pursuit of money-. 
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cheapness at the producer’s cost. Men are not made rich because- 
they eat and drink a great deal, or wear a vast amount of clothing— 
in other words, because they are large consumers (the assumption of 
modern political economy); but their national and collective health 
and wealth depend, primarily, on their produce and productive power,. 
their virtue, excellence, and energy. The more carefully the question 
is considered, the more apparent will it become that all turns on the 
question, Which is the primary interest, production or consumption ?' 
By a primary law of nature and of God, energy is (as has been said). 
the condition of real and lasting gain in this present state of being. 
If we could be fed and clothed by natural or mechanical powers with- 
out the exercise of human energy, if the rivers really ran with milk,. 
oil, and wine, and legs of mutton grew on every tree, man would 
retrograde to the condition of the beasts that perish. Therefore the 
development of skill, industry, energy, taste, honesty, largeness of heart 
and mind, is the alsolute condition of national welfare. All should 
seek the interests of all. Every thinker, every worker, every artist, 
every employer, every guardian of the interests of society, increases 
the national wealth. The true interest of. landlords, farmers, and agri- 
cultural labourers, of master-manufacturers and artizans, of mine-holders 
and miners, is one: a reasonable profit on production, which allows. 
of constant employment at a fair wage. In the years to come, the 
interests of liberty must be held sacred and jealously guarded by em- 
ployers who are holders of hoarded capital or possessors of the soil. 
A lack of consideration for labour and its interests in the past has. 
reduced agriculture to its present low condition, and is put forward now 
as the standing argument for that unrestricted competition which will 
soon render the growth of corn a practical impossibility in Britain. 
Tt is unnecessary to state that the entire and absolute dependence for 
the very means of existence on foreign resources exposes us to the 
greatest immediate danger of national famine in the case of a naval war. 
The most ordinary foresight would constrain us to develop our home re- 
sources, as far as may be, especially as agricultural employments are 
peculiarly healthful, and constitute the best possible nursery-ground for 
our army and navy. Exchange or trade with foreign lands is of the 
greatest possible moment to a great commercial country like our own, 
involving the practical empire of the seas, and the procuring of all the 
products of art and nature which we cannot obtain at home in return 
for our own surplus produce of all kinds; but a country’s or an indi- 
vidual merchant’s interest is, not necessarily to buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market, as is commonly said, but rather to buy in the 
best and sell in the surest ; because a permanent trade with a reasonable 
advantage to both parties is o be preferred to the single coups of sue- 
cessful speculation. 
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I claim little credit for originality in the setting forth of these views 
or first principles. It is easy to denounce them as heresies, but the 
defenders of so-called Free Trade, or unrestricted competition, will have 
to prove, in order to establish the correctness of their own theory, that 
the consumer's interest must naturally take precedence of the producer’s, 
or that men may eat, drink, and wear clothing before they have put 
forth energy—which I hold to be demonstrably false of any civilized 
community ; and that money-cheapness may be sought without any con- 
sideration for the claims of labour and of active capital. The world 
has arrived at one conclusion : Britain, for the time present, at another. 
I plead, then, for the careful reconsideration of first principles in a spirit 
of large impartiality and charity to all men. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
ArcHER GURNEY. 


Road Repair.—A Reply. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

A self-elected authority has arisen who claims to dictate how 
roads should be repaired throughout England, because he can point out 
some of the most obvious defects in the system of highway management, 
and has travelled over 50,000 miles of road. 

With your permission I propose to examine this system by the aid of 
the authority cited; but let me premise by stating that I am not 
prepared to defend much, very much of the work now done, which is 
called road-repairing, by men without skill, under the direction of men 
without knowledge, ‘“‘who are appointed from motives of charity or 
friendship” ; but I do maintain that many roads are properly repaired 
and kept in good order with the materials which Mr. Reynolds 
condemns. 

At page 62, and again at the conclusion of the article, we are told 
that ‘‘stones are to be 1} inches in their largest dimensions.” Codring- 
ton on Roads, p. 37, says, “‘ But a stone that would pass in its largest 
dimensions through a 24-inch ring, soon became, and has since 
remained, a recognized size.” Which shall we accept as our guide ? 
Mr. Reynolds, or ‘perhaps the greatest living authority,’ Mr. 
Codrington ? 

Possibly from want of familiarity with the subject, Mr. Reynolds has 
mistaken the side of a eube for the diagonal, which is the largest dimen- 
sion. 

Binding is utterly condemned, but Mr. Codrington says, p. 28, ‘It 
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is undoubtedly necessary to make use of a binding material when a 
roller is used to consolidate a road’’; and further, he says, “ there is 
no doubt but that broken stone consolidates more quickly under traffic, 
without losing its angular form, and with far less labour to the horses,. 
when binding is used.” 

‘« Examinations made by the author of the structure of the best roads 
prove that one-fifth to one-fourth of the whole coating consists of a fine 
muddy cementing matter, and probably one-third of the whole is such 
small stuft as would be removed by ordinary scraping.” 

“This is the result of the wear of the stones by crushing and 
grinding in the road and in a new road as much as one-third of the 
weight of the stones forming it must be 1educed to the character of road 
scrapings before the composition can become that of a well-consolidated 
road, by which the stones are bound together by their own detritus. 

“It is evident, therefore, that if this detritus, or a portion of it, can be 
provided at first, much wear of materials will be avoided, and the stones 
will consolidate together with their sharp angles preserved.” 

Mr. Deacon, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer of Liverpool, says 
(Proc. Inst. C.E., vol. lviii. part 4, page 18), ‘“‘ Trap rock macadam, if 
blended with silicious gravel from 2 of an inch to the size of a pin’s 
head, mixed with one-fourth part of macadam-sweepings obtained in 
wet weather, wears better than when rolled without binding.” 

After the above quotations from admitted authorities, the expression 
(p. 63), ‘I have shown the fallacy of the first statement,” needs to be 
considerably modified. 

Page 64. The last quotation from Codrington on Roads (p. 98), does 
not appear in my copy at that page, although he would no doubt agree 
with the system recommended, and it happens to be my own practice. 

Page 66, we read, ‘‘ But oolites, limestones, and the softer sandstones 
will never make a really good road.” 

Codrington, page 32, says, ‘‘ For traffic not very heavy, the harder 
limestones have great advantages, from their binding properties, in 
which the igneous and silicious rocks are deficient, and which enables a 
comparatively weak stone to wear better than harder stones that do not 
consolidate so well.” 

Does Mr. Reynolds really wish your readers to believe that the lime- 
stones of Skipton in Yorkshire, Devonshire, and many others will not 
make good roads ? 

Again, we learn “that flint has no superior except for roads where 
the traffic is heavy,” but this scarcely agrees with the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Codrington at p. 31, or with its value as expressed in the table 
given on p. 33. 

Finally, we are told “that the adoption of this, the only proper 
system of repair, will diminish the road rates by 50 per cent, at least,” 
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‘This may be possible, but very few cases are on record where any such 

saving has been effected, and in those instances some special circum- 
stances are usually to be found. It is, however, well known that 
considerable saving has been, and can still be effected, as was done 
between 1868 and 1874 upon the Donnington Turnpike by Mr. W. H. 
Wheeler, M.Inst.C.E., who reduced the cost 283 per. cent. by using 
granite (not flint), and by improved management ; but in my opinion he 
would be a bold man who undertook to reduce this by a further amount 
of 263 per cent. with equal efficiency. 

As I have ventured to criticise, I ought perhaps to give an opinion, 
based upon experience as a surveyor, as to the most important matters 
in road repair. 

Materials.—Roads having excessive traffic, such as approaches to 
railway stations, &c., should always be laid with granite. 

Main roads may, in many cases, be coated with granite, but the 
decision must be based upon the proportion of cost to wear, and this is 
largely influenced by the cost of cartage from quarry, depét, or 
station. 

Other highways can, by the exercise of care, be kept in good order 
economically with local materials, but they need greater skill and more 
labour. 

Stone should be broken small, but a standard of weight is better than 
measure, because the harder and stronger stones have usually a higher 
specific gravity, and consequently would need to be broken smaller than 
the softer and weaker stones. 

For coating, 6 oz. gives a fair size ; but for repairing in small patches, 
i.e. areas of one or two feet square, 3 oz. gives better results. 

The section of a road should be a segment of an ellipse, and not the 
segment of a circle; the elliptical section gives material where it is 
required, drains better, and allows vehicles to travel upon what is 
practically a level road. 

Remove all mud and dust as quickly as possible, because summer 
dust is winter mud, and mud upon a road prevents drying, and thus 
renders the crust soft and yielding. 

Remember that ruts are disgraceful; but if they form, never repair 
both wheel tracks at the same time, and if the horse-track is also 
showing, then repair that before the wheel-tracks. 

Always “raise,” i.e. pick up the surface before putting down new 
material ; it unites better, and more quickly with the old, and needs 
less binding. 

Repair hollows as soon as they appear. 

When coating. a road, always roll with at least a four-ton roller, 
using as binding, flint gravel, the fine débris from stone broken by a 
machine, or sharp sand as most convenient, and clean road-scrapings in 
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the proportion of one-fourth scrapings to three-fourths gravel; the 
scrapings should be about as thick as cream. 

Efficient supervision of main roads by the county surveyor so as to 
maintain a good standard in every district. How this is now done may 
best be judged by the fact that in one of the largest counties in England 
there is no county surveyor having any control over main roads; the 
inspection is made and certificates given by the local magistrates, and 
the accounts for labour and materials are examined by the clerk of the 
peace. 

The employment of a competent county surveyor should be com- 
pulsory, and the duties include inspection during repairs, as well as at 
other times, advising upon improvements so as to remedy defects either 
in dissection, gradient, or construction; by this means uniformity of 
practice would be introduced, and objectionable methods stopped. 

The inspections should be made, and a copy of the county surveyor’s 
report sent annually to the local authority without reference to any 
-application for a grant from the county authority. 

In conclusion, let me say that I do not expect any large saving will be 
made if all my proposals are carried out, but I am sure that the roads 
will be much improved, and the public will appreciate this more than 
-any reduction in expense that can be made. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Joseph Hatt, 
Torquay. Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


Portraits and Beauty. 


To rae Eprrors or tae “ Nationan Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

Can it be true, even from the artistic standpoint, as urged by 
your correspondents, that no portrait should be painted unless the 
subject possess personal beauty? Is it really indefensible to paint the 
Ugly Great? Such a position seems to me tenable only so long as 
art is merely decorative. Art is silent poetry, truly, and in the 
deepest sense. Do we, then, blame Milton for his picture of Satan ? 
Shakespeare for Iago ? or, still more, Dante for almost all he wrote ? 
If we really regard art as silent poetry, personal beauty is no more 
essential in a portrait than a monopoly of virtue in a play. Beauty, 
and beauty alone, is sufficient justification for a portrait. True, or for 
any other work of art. But not mere personal beauty; nay, more—it 
need not be mere beauty of form at all. Just consider what a portrait 
is, or, at least, aspires to be. Nothing less than the whole man 
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satisfies the portrait-painter’s ideal. The features, good or bad, are 
themselves insignificant ; they are merely the vehicles which convey 
to us the strength, the weakness, the power, the gentleness, the thou- 
sand lines of character which make up the Real Man. By careful 
study of his subject in varying moods, and by means of that soul- 
penetrating power which makes men artists, the portrait-painter learns 
to know his sitter perhaps better than do his nearest friends. Is it 
not art, and ideal art, so to read a mind, and then to write it out in 
full on the features of a single countenance? I cannot conceive work 
more fitted for a great artist than the painting of a great man, nor work 
more really idealistic in the true and best sense of that word. Surely it 
is a worthier thing to paint a great mind than a handsome body. 

The Ugly Great are worthy subjects because of their greatness, and 
in spite of their ugliness. The Mean only are unworthy, and even if 
beautiful are unworthy still. It was not till its best days were long 
past that Greek sculpture condescended to picture the mere human 
animal. We weaklings of modern times can never grasp the catholicity 
of classic art. And hence of late years we have been so utterly absorbed 
in the contemplation of the physical side of ancient art, that we are apt 
to forget that, however much the human form was held divine, it was 
ever regarded by the Greek artist as a means and not an end—the 
beautiful exponent of a far more beautiful idea. 

As long as artists refuse to paint the Mean, art will not suffer by 
their painting the Ugly. A far more important question, which I do. 
not wish to enter into, is the extent to which the characters in which 
great portraits are written are readable by the general public. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
W. D. Gainsrorp. 

Beaulieu, Southampton, 

16th Nov. 1885. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CGHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonder- 
ful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Asthma. 

effectually checks and arrests those too fatal diseases 
—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, 

acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specitic 
in Cholera and Dysentery 


effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, 

OD. ative in Neu 
Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 

From Dr. B. J. BOULTON & CO., HORNCASTLE. 

“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon 
it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in 
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RHEUMATIC AND GOUT PILLS. 


Prepared from the Recipe of the late BARTHOLOMEW DE SANCTIS, M.D., 
Licentiate of the Royal Coltege of Physicians, London. 


The unfailing efficacy of Dr. De Sancrtis’s Pills for the cure of Gout and Rheumatism having 
been tried in a very extensive practice, with uniform success, fully warrants their being offered for 
general use, as a specific, and the only one, for the cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 
Lumbago, and also all paing jn the Limbs and Muscles. The excruciating pain in these complaints 
is greatly relieved within a few hours after taking the Pills. 


Dr. DE SANCTIS’S PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by EDWARD CLEAVER, late 
Hannay & Co., 39 GREAT PORTLAND STREET (removed from 63 Oxford Street), LONDON, and forwarded free of 
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THE “FACILE” SAFETY BICICLE. 


(BEALE & STRAW’S PATENT.) 


The “ FACILE” is incomparably the best roadster 
ever introduced, whether for elderly or athletic riders, 
being Safe, Speedy, Comfortable, and Easy to Learn, | N 
&c. During 1884 ten records of over 200 miles in one { 
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Sole Manufacturers— As j 


ELLIS & CO. LIMITED, Uh; 
47, Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 


— 
ALOHODY 


ACCIDENTS. 


64, CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company. 


Compensation already paid, 


TWO MILLIONS 


100,000 SUFFERERS 
FROM ACCIDENTS. 


64, -CORNHILL. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TWENTY-TWO PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


Pure Concentrated 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process. securing noone solubility, 
and develoging the finest flavour of the Cocoa.— It is especially adapted to those 
whose digestive organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute for tea for young 
persons.” —Sir Chas. A. Cameron, President Koyal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 


‘BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


REE VU MAT We 


PERMANENTLY CURED BY USING 


MAGNETIC [TRON SEA 


IN THE BATH OR BY BANDAGING, 


Whereby the advantages of the celebrated Iron Baths of am Saxony (so efficacious in all 
Rheumatic Affections), combined with the invigorating rties of Sea-Bathing, are 
brought to every home. Also MA Ni TIC 


IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE 


The use of which, as a Condiment at meals and for onnng 5 purposes, cures the most obstinate 
forms of Dyspepsia and Indigestion. Price—Bath, Od ; Table, 1s. Of all Chemists, Grocers, 
and Oilmen olesale only of the 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO., 122, Newgate St., London, E.C. 
Prospectuses and Certificates. 
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